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PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL 


The famous “Pennsylvania Special,” 18 
hours between New York and Chicago. 
Engineers and conductors of this train have 
Other 
photographs on this page show a few of the thou 


carried Hamilton Watches for years. 


sands of railroad men who for-years have been 
using the Hamilton Watch to time their runs. 





The Fastest Trains in America 
Run on Hamilton Watch Time 


Over one-half of the vailroad men on American roads 
maintaining Official Time Inspection carry Hamilton Watches 


If you would experience the satisfaction and convenience of owning a 
watch of the unquestioned precision that railroad men demand, buy 
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amiltond [atch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America’ 


The Hamilton Watch is made in standard sizes fos 
men and women and sold by leading jewelers 
everywhere at $38.50 to $150.00 for complete 
watches, timed and adjusted in the cases at the 
factory. In some models, movements only may be 
purchased, so that, using your present watch case, 


und upward. 


you 
can own a Hamilton Watch for $12.25 


Ask your jeweler. If he can not supply you, write a 
Write for “‘ The Timekeeper’ 
A book about watches that conta pictures, descriptions a 
prices of all Hamilton models will be gladly sent to any 
r 


interested the purchase of a hne wat 


The Hamilton 12-size (shown here), the 
thinnest 19 or 23 jewel 12-rize watch 
made in America, is sold complete only 


Hamilton Watch Company 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The Twentieth Century Limited of the New York Central Lines and her 
engineer, D. R. Woods, who has carried a Hamilton Watch for several years. 


Most American railroads 
regular intervals the watch of every employes 
for examination and any watch t 
of service. No railroad ever 
makes, I 


maintain on every division a rigid watch inspection. At 
of any responsib 
iat varies more than 3 seconds per day is ordered out 
“‘adopts” one make of watch to the 


t conform to a set standard 


ity must be submitted 


exclusior 7 othe 


but all watches mus 
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Crisco Chocolate Fudge Cake 


Vo cuptul Crisco melted 
1 cuptul granulated sugar 
; 3 squares unsweetened chocolate 
‘\ or 3 ounces by weighi 
2 eggs well beaten 
| Vo cuptul flour 
/ Vs teaspoonful salt 
1 teas; ul vanilla 
1 cuptul chopped nut meats 
(Use level measurements) 


Put ingredients together in order mentioned 
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Bry these Christmas goodes 
and learn the superrority and 
economy of Crsco for cake 


| . . 
| Crisco Hermits 
i] 1% cupfuls sugar 
| 1 cuptal Crisco 
i] 2\% cuptals floar 
} 3 exgs 
1 teaspoonful soda 
% Ib. chopped raisins 
| 1 lb. chopped nuts, not too fine 
1] 2 teaspoontals cinnamon 
| Yt salt 
(Use level measurements) 
Cream Crisco, add sugar, and cream. Add 
eggs and beat well. Dissolve soda in 1 table 
poonful hot water, add to mixture. Sift dry 
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Crisco English Fruit Cake 


% tb. Crisco Ye tb. citron 
% lb. brown sugar V> Ib. glace cherries 
2 iablespoontuls molasses > Ib. almonds 
6 eggs Yo a nutmeg 
V2 pint milk 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
1 tb. flour > teaspoonful mace 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder '/4 cuptul brandy or grape 
1 bb. raisins juice, if liked 


1 tb. currants (Use level measurements) 


Beat the Crisco and sugar toa cream. Add 
the eggs, one ata time, with some of the flour 
Stir in the molasses and milk. Cut into smal 


ind beat very thorou hly before adding the 
t 


| 
hopped nut meats. Spread about Y-inch || I! ingredients together and stir in, and lastly, 
add the fruit. Grease cake tin well with of the flour. Add the spices which have been 
Crisco, and drop mixture on by teaspoonfuls. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


thick on a shallow pan which has been greased 
with Crisco. Bake twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Cut into squares while warm 


FE NUE Chocolate Fudge Cake will show you how 


bits the fruit and nuts and dredge in one-half 


steeped in the brandy or grape juice, if used 
Stir in the spices, fruit and the rest of the 
flour. Pour into a lined cake tin greased with 
— ; Criseo. Bake in a 
or longer This rich cake should be made 


several months before it is required for use, 


low oven for four he 


rich Crisco is: 


the Crisco Hermits, what a delicate flavor it gives and how cake 


made with it keeps fresh longer; the Fruit Cake, how it improves the digestibility. 


All of them 


will show you what an economy Crisco is and what a satisfaction it is to use it. 


RISCO 


for Frying 


-for Shortening 


for Cake Making 


is manufactured by a special process which produces 
the richest cooking product ever known—and one 
that is absolutely uniform. While butter is almost 
one-fifth water, Crisco is all shortening. It is so rich 
that you can use a fifth less than you would of butter 
and secure better results. And it contains nothing 
to dry out. 


Crisco is purely vegetable and is more delicate and 
healthful than an animal fat. It has a mild, pleasant 
odor and taste and can be used to make even the 
finest white cake. 

Yet, with all these superiorities which would make it 
an economy at any price, Crisco costs but half as 
much as butter. 


There is every reason why you should use Crisco for 
all your fried foods, bread, biscuit, pastry and cakes, 
and there is not one single reason why you should not. 


Get a package today and remember, in your own 
recipes, to use a fifth less of 
Crisco than the butter called 
for and to add salt inthe pro- 
portion of a level teaspoon- 
ful to a cupful of Crisco. 


This Cook Book has some fine 


recipes for the holidays 


It also illustrates the best way to use 
Crisco throughout your cooking. Send for 
a copy to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. K, Cincinnati. 
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LURT By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


TLLUSTRATEDO BY CLARENCE Ff. UNDERWOOD 


ALENTINE CORLISS walked 





up Corliss Street the hottest 

afternoon of that hot August, 

a year ago, wearing a suit of 
white serge which attracted a little atten- 
tion from those observers who were able 
to observe anything except the heat. 
The coat was shaped delicately; it out- 
lined the wearer and, fitting him as 
women’s clothes fit women, suggested an 
effeminacy not an attribute of the tall 
Corliss. The effeminacy belonged all to 
the tailor, an artist plying far from Corliss 
Street, for the coat would have encoun- 
tered a hundred of its fellows at Trouville 
or Ostend this very day. Corliss Street 
is the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, the 
Park Lane, the Fifth Avenue, of Capitol 
City, that smoky illuminant of our great 
central levels; but, though it esteems itself 
an established cosmopolitan thorough- 
fare, it is still provincial enough to note 
the alien garment. 

Mr. Corliss, treading for the first time 
in seventeen years the pavements of this 
namesake of his grandfather, mildly re 
paid its interest in himself. The street, 
once the most peaceful in the world, he 
thought, had changed. It was still long 
and straight, still shaded by trees so 
noble that they were betrothed, here and 
there, high over the wide white roadway, 
the shimmering tunnels thus contrived 4 
shot with gold and blue; but its pristine 
complete restfulness was departed 
gasoline had arrived; and a pedestrian, 
even thisAugust day of heat, must glance 
two ways before crossing. 

Architectural transformations, as 
vital, staggered the returned native. In 
his boyhood that posthumously libeled 
sovereign lady, Anne, had terribly pre- 
vailed among the dwellings on this high- 
way; now, however, there was little left 
of the jigsaw’s harebrained ministra- 
tions; but the growing-pains of the 
adolescent city had wrought some mad- 
ness here. There had been a revolution 
which was a riot; and, plainly incited 
by a new outbreak of the colonies, the 
Goth, the Tudor and the Tuscan had 








foreleg lifted, standing in a vast and 
shadowy back yard, with a clothesline 
fastened to its antlers 

Mr. Corliss remembered that back 
yard very well: it was an old battlefield 
whereon he had conquered; and he 
wondered if ‘‘the Lindley boys” still 
lived there and if Richard Lindley would 
hate him now as implacably as then. 

A hundred yards farther on he paused 
before a house more familiar to him than 


4 
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any other, and he gave it a moment's 
whimsical attention, without emotion 
It was a shabby old brick structure, 
and it stood among the gayest, the most 
flamboyant dwellings of all CorlissStreet, 
like a bewildered tramp surrounded by 
carnival maskers. It held place full in 
he course of the fury for demolition and 
rebuilding, but remained unaltered 
even unrepaired, one might 
thought 


have 


since the early seventies, when 


it was built. There was a sagging cornice, 
and the nauseous brown with which the 
walls had years ago been painted was 
sooted to a repellent dinge, so cracked 
and peeled that the haggard red bricks 
were exposed, like a beggar through the 
holes in his coat. It was one of those 
houses which are large without being 
its very tall, very narrow 
windows, with their attenuated, rust 

inside shutters, boasting to the passer-by 


commodious 





of high ceilings, but betraying the miser! 
| floorspace At each side of the front 

door was a high and cramped bay 
window, one of them insanely culmi- 
nating in a little six-sided tower of alat« 
and both of them girdled atx 


basement windows by a narrow porcl 


ve Tt 


which ran across the front of the house 
and gave access to the shallow vestibule 


However a pleasant circumstance modl- 





fied the gloom of this edifice and as 








harried the upper reaches to a turmoil 
attaining its climax in a howl or two 
from the Spanish Moor. 

Yet it was a pleasant street in spite of its improvements; in spite, too, of a long, gray 
smoke-plume crossing the summer sky and dropping an occasional atom of coal 
upon Mr. Corliss’ white coat. The green continuous masses of tree foliage, lawn and 
shrubbery were splendidly asserted; there was a faint, wholesome odor from the fine 
block pavement of the roadway, white save where the snailish waterwagon laid its 
long strips of steaming brown; locusts, serenaders of the heat, invisible among the 
branches, rasped their interminable cadences, competing bitterly with the monotonous 
chattering of lawnmowers propelled by glistening black men over the level swards 
beneath. And, though porch and terrace were left to vacant wicker chairs and 
swinging seats, and to flowers and plants in jars and green boxes, and the people sat 
unseen—and, it might be guessed, not clad for exhibition—in the dimmer recesses of their 
houses, nevertheless a summery girl under an alluring parasol now and then prettily 
trod the sidewalks, and did not altogether suppress an ample consciousness of the white 
pedestrian’s stalwart grace; nor was his quick glance too distressingly modest to be 
aware of these faint but attractive perturbations. 

A few of the oldest houses remained as he remembered them, and there were two or 
three relics of mansard and cupola days; but the herd of cast-iron deer that once guarded 
these lawns, standing sentinel to all true gentry—whither were they fled? In his boyhood 
one specimen betokened a family of position and affluence; two, one on each side of the 
front walk, spoke of a noble opulence; two and a fountain were overwhelming. He 
wondered in what obscure thickets that once proud herd now grazed; and then he 
smiled, as through a leafy opening of shrubbery he caught a glimpse of a last survivor, 
still loyally alert, the haughty head thrown back in everlasting challenge and one 


Too, Mr. Cortiss. 


“Yes; One Has Moods,"' She Said Dreamily. 


i remnant of reserve and dignity in i 
ill-considered old age—it stood back a 
. S fine hundred feet from the highway and 
“4. was shielded in part by a friend 
+ -—— group of maple trees and one glorious eim 
hoary, robust and majestic, a veteran ol 
the days when this was forest ground 
te dis ie ian 2 Pht Bin eres Mr. Corliss concluded his momentar 
You Look Moody. Aren't You?" pause by walking up the broken cement 


path, which was hard beset by plantai: 


weed and the long grass of the ill-kept law: Ascending the steps, he was a 


aiied t 
an odor as of vehement bananas, a diffusion from some painful little chairs standing 
the long, high, dim, rather sorrowful hall disclosed beyond the open double doo 
They were stiff little chairs of an inconsequent, mongrel pattern—armless, with perforated 
wooden seats, and with legs tortured by the lathe to a semblance of buttons strung on a 


rod—and they had that day received a streaky coat of a gilding preparation whicl 
exhaled the olfactory vehemence mentioned Their present station was temporary 
their purpose, as obviously, to dry and they were doing some incidental gilding o 


their own account, leaving blots and splashes and sporadic little round footprints o1 
the hardwood floor. 


The old-fashioned brass bell-handle, on the caller's right, drooped from its socket i 
a dead fag; but, after comprehensive manipulation on the part of the young man and 
equal complaint on its ow it was constrained to permit a dim tinkle remotel 
Somewhere in the interior a woman's voice, not young, sang a repeated fragment of 
Lead, Kindly Light, to the accompaniment of a flay ng dustcloth, sounds which ceased 
upon a second successful encounter with the be Ensued a silence, probably to be 
interpreted as a period of whispered consultation out of range; a younger voice called 
softly and urgently —“ Laura!"’—and a dark-eyed, dark-haired girl of something over 
twenty made her appearance to Mr. Corliss 


At sight of her he instantly restored a thin gold cardcase to the pocket: whence he was 
in the act of removing it. She looked at him with or 
appreciative invoice of him was to be detected in her quiet eyes; which may have surprised 
him, possibly the more because he was aware there was plenty of appreciation in hi 
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grave, impersonal inquiry--no 
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own kindling glance. She was very white and black, this 

Tall, trim, clear, she looked cool in spite of the 
black winter skirt she wore—an effect helped somewhat, 
perhaps, by the crisp freshness of her white waist with its 
masculine collar and slim black tie, and undoubtedly by 
the even and lusterless light ivory of her skin, against 
which the strong black eyebrows and undulated black hair 
were lined with attractive precision; but, most of all, that 
coolness was the emanation of her undisturbed and tran- 
quil eves. They were not phlegmatic; a continuing spark 
glowed far within them—not ardently, but steadily and 
inserutably, like the fixed stars in winter. 

Mr. Valentine Corliss, of Paris and Naples, removed his 
white-ribboned straw hat and bowed as no one had ever 
bowed in that, doorway. This most vivid salutation 
accomplished by adding something to a rather quick 
inclination of the body from the hips, with the back and 
neck held straight —expressed deference, without affecting 
or inviting cordiality. It was an elaborate little formality 
of a kind fancifully called “foreign,” and evidently habitual 
to the performer. It produced no outward effect upon the 
Such self-control is unusual. 

Madison at home? My name is Valentine 


recipient, 

“Is Mr 
Corliss.” 

“He is at home.” She indicated an open doorway upon 
her right. ‘Will you wait in there?” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Corliss, passing within. “I 
shall be " He left the sentence unfinished, for he 
was already alone, and at liberty to reflect upon the 
extraordinary coolness of this cool young woman. 

The room with its closed blinds was soothingly dark 
after the riotous sun without—a grateful obscurity which 
was one of two attractions discovered in it by Mr. Corliss 
while he waited. It was a depressing little chamber, dis- 
proportionately high, uncheered by seven chairs—each of 
a different family, but all belonging to the same knobby 
species and all upholstered a repellent blue-a scratched 
inlaid table, likewise knobby, and a dangerous-looking 
small sofa: turbulent furniture, warmly harmonious, how- 
ever, in a common challenge to the visitor to take comfort 
in any of it. A onee-gilt gas chandelier hung from the 
distant ceiling, with three globes of frosted glass, but 
undeniable evidence that five were intended; and two 
of the three had been severely bitten. There was a hostile 
little coal-grate, making a mouth under a mantel of 
imitation black marble, behind an old blue-satin fire- 
screen upon which red cattails and an owl over a pond had 
been roughly embroidered in high relief--this owl motive 
being the inspiration of innumerable other owls, reflected 
in innumerable other ponds in the formerly silver moon- 
light with which the walls were papered. Corliss thought 
he remembered that in his boyhood, when it was known as 
“the parlor ’’— though he guessed that the Madison family 
called it “the reception room” now—this was the place 
where his aunt received callers whom she justifiably hoped 
would not linger. Altogether it struck him that it would 
be a good testroom for an alienist—no incipient lunacy 
would remain incipient here. 

There was one incongruity which surprised him—an old 
wicker waste-paper basket, so nonsensically out of place in 
this arid cell, where not the wildest harebrain could picture 
any one coming to read or write, that he bestowed upon 
it a particular, frowning attention, and so discovered the 
second attractive possession of the room. A fresh and 
lovely pink rose, just opening full from the bud, lay in the 
bottom of the basket. 

There was a rustling somewhere in the house and a 
murmur, above which a boy’s voice became audible in 
emphatic but indefinite complaint. A whispering followed, 
and a woman exclaimed protestingly: ‘Cora!’ And then 
a startlingly pretty girl came carelessly into the room 
through the open door. 

She was humming Quand l’'Amour Meurt in a gay pre- 
oecupation, and evidently sought something upon the 
table in the center of the room, for she continued her 
progress toward it several steps before realizing the pres- 
ence of a visitor. She was a year or so younger than the 
girl who had admitted him, fairer and obviously more 
plastic, more expressive, more perishable, a great deal more 
insistently feminine; though it was to be seen that they 
were sisters. This one had eyes almost as dark as the 
other's, but these were not cool—they were sweet, unrest- 
ful and seeking; brilliant with a vivacious hunger— and not 
Dianas, but huntresses more ardent, have such eyes. Her 
hair was much lighter than her sister’s—it was the color 
of dry cornsilk in the sun; and she was the shorter by 
a head, rounder everywhere and not so slender—but no 
dumpling; she was exquisitely made. There was a soft- 
ness about her— something of velvet, nothing of mush. She 
ditfused with her entrance a radiance of gaiety and of gentle- 
ness; sunlight ran with her. She seemed the incarnation of 
a caressing smile. 

She was point-device. Her close, white skirt hung from 
a plainly embroidered white waist to a silken instep; and 
from the crown of her charming head to the tall heels of 
her graceful white suéde slippers, heels of a sweeter curve 
than the waist of a violin, she was as modern and lovely as 
this dingy old house was belated and hideous. 





Mr. Valentine Corliss spared the fraction of a second for 
another glance at the rose in the waste-basket. 

The girl saw him before she reached the table, gave a 
little gasp of surprise, and halted, with one hand carried 
prettily to her breast. 

“Oh!” she said impulsively, “I beg your pardon! 
I didn’t know there was —— I was looking for a book 
I thought I ——” 

She stopped, whelmed with a breath-taking shyness; 
her eyes, after one quick but condensed encounter with 
those of Mr. Corliss, falling beneath exquisite lashes. Her 
voice was one to stir all men; it needs not many words for 
a supremely beautiful “speaking voice” to be recognized 
for what it is, and this girl’s was like herself, hauntingly 
lovely. The intelligent young man immediately realized 
that no one who heard it could ever forget it. 

“IT see,” she faltered, turning to leave the room, “it 
isn’t here-—-the book.” 

“There’s something else of yours here,” said Corliss. 

“Is there?” She paused, hesitating at the door, looking 
at him over her shoulder uncertainly. 

“You dropped this rose.”” He lifted the rose from the 
waste-basket and repeated the bow he had made at the 
front door. This time it was not altogether wasted. 

“ro” 

“Yes. You lost it. It belongs to you.” 

“Yes—it does. How curious!” she said slowly. “‘ How 
curious it happened to be there!”’ She stepped to take it 
from him, her eyes upon his in charming astonishment. 
““ And how odd that " She stopped, then asked quickly: 

“How did you know it was my rose?”’ 

“Any one would know!” 

Her expression of surprise was instantaneously merged 
in a flash of honest pleasure and admiration, such as only 
an artist may feel in the presence of a little masterpiece by 
a fellow craftsman. 

Happily, anticlimax was spared them by the arrival of 
the person for whom the visitor had asked at the door, and 
the young man retained the rose in his hand. 

Mr. Madison, a shapeless hillock, with a large, harassed 
red face, evidently suffered from the heat; his gray hair 
was rumpled back from a damp forehead; the sleeves of 
his black alpaca coat were pulled up to the elbow, above 
his uncuffed white shirt-sleeves; and he carried in one 
mottled hand the ruins of a palmleaf fan, in the other a 
balled wet handkerchief which released an aroma of 
camphor upon the banana-burdened air. He bore evi- 
dences of inadequate adjustment after a disturbed siesta, 
but, exercising a mechanical cordiality, preceded himself 
into the room by a genial half-cough and a hearty ‘“ Well- 
well-well!"’ as if wishing to indicate a spirit of polite, even 
excited, hospitality. 

“T expected you might be turning up, after your letter,” 
he said, shaking hands. ‘“‘ Well-well-well! I remember 
you as a boy. Wouldn't have known you, of course; but 
I expect you'll find the town about as much changed as 
you are.”” With a father’s blindness to all that is really 
vital he concluded his greeting inconsequently: ‘Oh, this 
is my little girl, Cora.” 

“Run along, little girl!’’ said the fat father. 

His little girl’s radiant glance at the alert visitor imparted 
her thorough comprehension of all the old man’s absurdi- 
ties, which had reached their climax in her dismissal. Her 
parting look, falling from Corliss’ face to the waste-basket 
at his feet, just touched the rose in his hand as she passed 
through the door. 


a 


ORA paused in the hall at a point about twenty feet 

from the door, a girlish stratagem frequently of sur- 
prising advantage to the practitioner—-but the two men 
had begun to speak of the weather. Suffering a momen- 
tary disappointment, she went on, stepping silently, and 
passed through a door at the end of the hall into a large 
and barren-looking dining room, stiffly and skimpily 
furnished, but well lighted, owing to the fact that one end 
of it had been transformed into a narrow conservatory — 
a glass alcove now tenanted by two dried palms and a 
number of vacant jars and earthen crocks. 

Here her sister sat by an open window, repairing mascu- 
line underwear; and a handsome, shabby, dirty boy of 
about thirteen sprawled on. the floor of the conservatory, 
unloosing upon its innocent, cracked old black and white 
tiles a ghastly family of snakes, owls and visaged crescent 
moons, in orange, green and other loathsome chalks. As 
Cora entered from the hall a woman of fifty came in at a 
door opposite and, a dust-cloth retained under her left arm, 
an unsheathed weapon ready for emergency, leaned socia- 
bly against the door-casing and continued to polish a 
tablespoon with a bit of powdered chamois skin. She was 
tall and slightly bent and, like the flat old silver spoon in 
her hand, seemed to have been worn thin by use; yet it 
was plain that the three young people in the room “‘got 
their looks” from her. Her eyes, if tired, were tolerant and 
fond, and her voice held its youth and something of the 
music of Cora’s. 

“What is he like?” She addressed the daughter by the 
window. 
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“Why don’t you ask Coralie?” suggested the sprawling 
artist, relaxing his hideous labor. He pronounced his 
sister’s name with intense bitterness. He called it Cora-lee, 
with an implication far from subtle that his sister had at 
some time thus Gallicized herself, presumably for mascu- 
line favor; and he was pleased to receive tribute to his 
satire in a flash of dislike from her lovely eyes. 

“T ask Laura because it was Laura who went to the 
door,” Mrs. Madison answered. “I do not ask Cora 
because Cora hasn't seen him. DoI satisfy you, Hedrick?” 

“Cora hasn’t seen him!" the boy hooted mockingly. 
“She hasn't? She was peeking out of the library shutters 
when he came up the front walk, and she wouldn’t let me 
go to the door—she told Laura to go; but first she took the 
library waste-basket and laid one o’ them roses ——” 

“* Those roses,”’ said Cora sharply. ‘He will hang round 
the neighbors’ stables! I think you ought te do something 
about it, mother.” 

“Them roses!"’ repeated Hedrick fiercely. ‘One o’ 
them roses Dick Lindley sent her this morning. Laid it in 
the waste-basket and sneaked it into the reception room for 
an excuse to go galloping in and ——” 

“Galloping?” said Mrs. Madison gravely. 

“It was a pretty bum excuse,”’ continued the unaffected 
youth; “but you bet your life you'll never beat your 
Cora-lee when there’s a person in pants on the premises! 
It’s sickening!” He rose and performed something like 
a toe-dance—a supposed imitation of his sister’s mincing 
approach to the visitor. “Oh, dear! I am such a little 
sweety! Here I am all alone, just reeking with Browning 
and Tennyson and thinking to myself about such lovely 
things, and walking round looking for my nice pretty rose! 
Where can it be? Oh, Heavens, mister, are you here? 
Oh, my! I never, never thought there was a man here! 
How you frighten me! See what a shy little thing I am ? 
You do see, don’t you, old sweeticums! Ta-ta; here’s papa. 
Remember me by that rose, cause it’s just like me. Me 
and it’s twins, you see, cutie-sugar!”" The diabolical boy 
then concluded with a reversion to the severity of his own 
manner: “If she was my daughter I’d whip her!” 

His indignation was left in the air, for the three ladies 
had instinctively united against him, treacherously includ- 
ing his private feud in the sex-war of the ages: Cora 
jumped lightly upon the table and sat, whistling and 
polishing the nails of one hand upon the palm of the other; 
Laura continued to sew without looking up, and Mrs. 
Madison, conquering a tendency to laugh, preserved a 
serene countenance and said ruminatively: 

“They were all rather queer—the Corlisses.” 

Hedrick stared incredulously, baffled; but men must 
expect these things, and this was no doubt a helpful item 
in his education. 

“I wonder if he wants to sell the house!” said Mrs. 
Madison. ¢ 

“T wish he would. Anything that would make father 
get out of it!’’ Cora exclaimed. ‘I hope Mr. Corliss will 
burn it if he doesn’t sell it.” 

“‘He might want to live here himself.” 

“He!” Cora emitted a derisive outery. 

Her mother gave her a quick, odd look, in which there 
was a real alarm. 

“What is he like, Cora?”’ 

“Awfully foreign and distinguished!” 

This brought Hedrick to confront her with a leap as of 
some animal wild indeed. He landed close to her, his 
face awful. 

“Princely, I should call him,” said Cora, her enthusiasm 
undaunted. “Distinctly princely!” 

“Princely!"’ moaned Hedrick. ‘Pe-rin-sley!” 

“Hedrick!’’ Mrs. Madison reproved him automatically. 
“In what way is he foreign, Cora?” 

“Oh, every way.”’ Cora let her glance rest dreamily 
upon the goaded boy. ‘He has a splendid head set upon 
a magnificent torso r 

“Torso ?”’ Hedrick whispered hoarsely. 

“Tall; a glorious figure—like a young guardsman’s.” 
Madness was gathering in her brother’s eyes; and, 
observing it with quiet pleasure, she added: ‘‘One sees 
immediately he has the grand manner, the bel air.” 

Hedrick exploded. 

“Bel air!” he screamed, and began to jump up and 
down, tossing his arms frantically and gasping with emo- 
tion. “Oh, bel air! Oh, blah! Henry Esmond! Been 
readin’ Henry Esmond! Oh, you be-yoo-tiful Cora- 
Beatrix-a-lee! Magganifisunt torso! Gullo-rious figgi- 
your! Bel air! Oh, slush! Oh, luv-a-ly slush!”’ He cast 
himself convulsively upon the floor, full length. ‘‘ Luv-a-ly, 
lur-a-ly slush!” 

“He is thirty, I should say,” continued Cora thought- 
fully. ‘‘Yes—about thirty. A strong, keen face; rather 
tanned. He's between fair and dark - 

Hedrick raised himself to the attitude of the Dying 
Gaul. 

“And with ‘hair slightly silvered at the temples’! 
Ain’t his hair slightly silvered at the temples?”’ he cried 
imploringly. ‘Oh, sister, in pity’s name let his hair be 
slightly silvered at the temples! Only three grains of 





corn, your grace; my children are starving!” 
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Hedrick collapsed again, laid his face upon his extended 
arms and writhed. 

“He has rather wonderful eyes, 
seem to look right through you.” 

“Slush, slush, luv-a-ly slush!" came it 
from the floor. 

“*And he wears his clothes so well—so differently! 
feel at once that he’s not a person, but a personage.’ 

Hedrick sat up, his eyes closed, his features contorted 
as with agony, and chanted, impromptu: 


said Cora. 


“They 
muffled tones 


You 


’ 


“Slush, slush, luv-a-ly slush! 
Let's all go a-swimmin’ in a dollar's worth o’ mush. 
Slush in the morning, slush at night, 

If I don’t get my slush I’m bound to get tight 


oe 
“Hedrick!” said his mother. 

“Altogether, I should say that Mr. Valentine Corliss 
looks as if he lived up to his name,” Cora went on tran- 
quilly. “‘ Valentine Corliss, of 
Corliss Street —I think I rather 


a round and then a pointed arch, with forehead, knees and 
elbows touching the floor. A brilliantly executed maneuver 
closed his Gothic period, set him upright and upon his 
feet; then, without ostentation, he proceeded to the 
kitchen, where he found his mother polishing a sugarbow] 

He challenged her with a damnatory gesture in the 
direction of the music: 

“You hear what Cora’s up to?’ 

Mrs. Madison's expression was disturbed; she gave her 
son a look almost of appeal, and said gently: 

“I believe there’s nothing precisely criminal in her 
getting Laura to play for her. Laura’s playing always 
soothes her when she feels out of sorts—and—you weren't 
very considerate of her, Hedrick. You upset her.” 

“Mentioning Ray Vilas, you mean?” he demanded. 

“You weren’t kind.” 

“She deserves it. Look at her! You know, 
why she’s got Laura at the piano this minute.” 


mother, 


“Her?” the boy gibed bitterly. I don’t see her doing 
any particular struggling.’”” He waved his hand in a wide 
gesture. ‘She takes it all!” 

There, there!” the mother said and, as if feeling the 
need of placating this harsh judge, continued gently: 
“Cora isn't Hedrick, ar have a hard 
Almost ¢ very one ol the other girls in ber set is at 
or somewhere, having a gay summer. You 
but it’s mortifying to have to be the only 


strong, d she does 
time 
the seashore, 
don’t realize, 
one to stay 


at home, with everybody knowing it’s because 


your father can’t afford to send her. And this house is such 
a trial!” Mrs. Madison went on, extending her plea 
hopefully. “It’s impossible to make it attractive; but 


Cora keeps trying and trying—she was all morning on her 
knees, gilding those chairs for the music-room, poor child 
and x 

** Music-room 
show-off! 


chairs! All 
It’s all there 


ust show-off 30 
j 


sneered the boy. “Gilt 
That's all she ever thinks about 
is to Cora 
she'll get a 


string o’ fellows 





like the sound of that name.” 
She let her beautiful voice linger 


upon it caressingly: “ Valen- 
tine Corliss!” 

Hedrick opened his eyes, 
allowed his countenance to 


resume its ordinary propor- 
tions, and spoke another name 
slowly and with honeyed 
thoughtfulness: 

“Ray Vilas.” 

This was the shot that told. 
Cora sprang down from the 
table with an exclamation. 

Hedrick, subduing elation, 
added gently in a mournful 
whisper: 

“Poor old Dick Lindley!” 

His efforts to sting his sister 
were completely successful at 
last; Cora was visibly agitated 
and appealed hotly to her 
mother. 

“Am I to bear this kind of 
thing all my life? Aren't you 
ever going to punish his inso- 
lence?” 

“Hedrick! Hedrick!" 
Mrs. Madison sadly. 

Cora turned to the girl by 
the window with a pathetic 
gesture. ‘‘ Laura——’’she said, 
and hesitated. 

Laura Madison looked up 
into her sister’s troubled eyes. 

“TI feel so morbid,” said Cora 
flushing a little and glancing 


said 


away. ‘‘I wish——’’ She 
stopped. 
The silent Laura set aside 


her work, rose and went out of 
the room. Her cheeks, too, had 
reddened faintly—a circum- 
stance sharply noted by the ter 
rible boy. He sat where he was, 
asprawl, propped by his arms 
behind him, watching with 
acute concentration the injured 
departure of Cora, following 
her sister. At the door Cora, 
without pausing, threw him a 
look over her shoulder—a full- 
eyed shot of frankest hatred. 
A few moments later mag- 
nificent chords sounded through 
the house. The piano was old 
but tuned to the middle of the 
note, and the keys were swept 
by a master hand. The wir 
were not hammered—they were 
touched knowingly, as by the 
player’s own fingers,and so the) 








chasin’ after her. She's started 
for this Corliss just exactly the 
way she did for Ray Vilas!” 

“ Hedrick!” 

“Just look at her!" he 
vehemently. “Don't you know 
she’s tryin’ to make this Corliz 
think it’s her playin’ the piano 
right now?” 

‘Oh, no 

“Didn't she dothat with Ra, 
Vilas?"’ he demanded quickly 
“Wasn't that exactly what she 
did the first time he ever came 
here—got Laura to play ar 
made him think it was her? 
Didn't she?” 

“Oh—just in fun.” Mrs 
Madison's tone lacked convi 
tion; she turned, a little cor 
fusedly, from the glaring 
and fumbled among the 
table Be 

afterward that it 


cned 





on the 
told him 
Laura.” 
“‘He walked in on her one day 
when she was battin 


ides he 


away at 


the piano herself with her 





to the door. Then she 

tended it had been a joke, and 
he was so far gone by that 
time he didn't care. He's crazy 





anyway,” added the you 
casually. “Who is thisCorliss?” 

“de owns this house His 
family were early settlers and 
used to be very prominent, but 
they’re all dead except thi 
His mother was a 


widow: she 


went abroad to live and took 
him with her when he was about 
your age, and I don't think he 
ever been back since.” 

Did he Use to live ! tr 
house?” 

No; an aunt of hisd She 
left it to him when she died 


two years ago. Your father wa 


agent for her.” 


“You think this Corli 
wants to sell it?” 

“It’s been for sale all the 
time he’s owned it That 
why we moved here; it made 


the rent low 
“Is he rich?” 








sang; and from out among the 
chords there stole an errant 
melody. This was not piano playing and not a pianist’s 
triumphant nimbleness—it was music. Art is the language 
of a heart that knows how to speak, and a heart that knew 
how was speaking here. What it told was something 
immeasurably wistful, something that might have welled 
up in the breast of a young girl standing at twilight in an 
April orchard. It was the inexpressible made into sound, 
an improvisation by a master player. 

“You hear what she’s up to?”’ said Hedrick, turning his 
head at last. But his mother had departed. 

He again extended himself flat upon the floor, face 
downward; this time as a necessary preliminary to rising 
after a manner of his own invention. Mysteriously he 
became higher in the middle, his body slowly forming first 


“I Never, Never Thought There Was a Man Heret 


“It’s—it’s because worried her,” his 
faltered evasively. “Besides, it is very hot, and 
isn’t so strong as she looks. She said she felt morbid, 
and , 

“Morbid? Blah!” interrupted the direct boy. 
started after this Corliss man just like she did for Vilas 
If I was Dick Lindley I wouldn’t stand for Cora’s a 

“Hedrick!” His mother checked his outburst plead 
ingly. ‘Cora has aso much harder time than the other girls 
they’re all so much better off. They seem to get everything 
they want just by asking—nice clothes and jewelry 
automobiles. That seems to make a great 
nowadays. We're so dreadfully poor and Cora has to 
struggle so for what good times she ——”’ 


you 


motner 


Cora 


“She's 


and 


difference 


How You Frighten Met" 


“They ised to have r é 
but maybe it ill spent. It 
See TY to me he might want t& 
raise money on the house 
because I don’t see ar other 
reason that could obrir hin 
back here He's already mort 
gaged it pretty heavi ou 
fat ld me I don’t M Madison paused 
bru her eyes wide g at a dismaying thought 2 
I do hope your her yw better than to ask ) 
tay t ort 

Hed expression became crypt 

Fathe won t @8K fill ne uid but I'll be 
thousand do ne ! 

The mother followed her ’s thought and did not see} 
to« t verbal explanation of the certainty which justified 
so large a venture 

“Oh, I hope t é j Saral threats y 
leave at Nay ur get so cross i here extra 
cooking on washda 


Continued on Page 36) 
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Managers Have Taught the Public to Look for the Real Thing in Every Sense 


E GO abread for plays for several reasons, but 

W not because there is a dearth of material here. On 

an average six manuscripts a day are submitted to 
my office alone for reading. And the large percentage of 
productions last year shows that managers favor the home- 
grown article, especially in drama. We go abroad because 
there we find _a larger selection. The American public, 
being a composite of all nations, requires a broader range 
of plays. To those of Latin blood a play written in the 
pure Latin spirit will appeal; the same is true of the 
Saxons—and 80 on. 

Again, the decades of experience in Europe have pro- 
duced in playwriting, as in other arts, a finish that many 
of our young, full-bleoded American authors have not yet 
acquired. Also it is much easier to decide on the merits 
of a play if you see it thrown upon the stage than from 
reading the manuscript. 

In the matter of the spectacular play, the musical com- 
edy, and even the extravaganza, foreign atmosphere seems 
quite essential. Centuries of tradition have given the 
older nations a picturesque uniformity of color and costume 
that our people lack. One could not make up a chorus of 
American peasants with varicolored dresses. simply because 
we haven't any peasants. The farmer, with his traditional 
chin whiskers, one suspender and jean trousers, does not 
lend himself to delightful musical effect. Our own Indian, 
or our neighbor the French Canadian, or the Mexican, is 
all right as atmosphere, but we can’t make him unbend 
and do the wonderful things to music the Tyrolese does. 


Adapting Foreign Plays for Domestic Audiences 


& A MATTER of fact, that wonderfully popular opera, 
The Prince of Pilsen, was made into a French story 
from an American for the sake of atmosphere. Originally it 
was called The Barbarians, and was different in many details 
from the French version. It dealt with the attempts of a 
Kansas City porkpacker to break into the fashionable 
Newport set. The packer attended a prizefight, was made 
referee and stakeholder and was arrested. His son, who 
had been in college and was an amateur boxer, was one of 
the contestants on this particular occasion—the father, of 
course, not knowing that the boy was to participate. When 
the play was made over into French the porkpacker became 
a brewer and the scene of operations was shifted from 
Newport to Nice. The whole thing was given the frivo- 
lous, joyous atmosphere of the Riviera, the dramatic aban- 
don of Monte Carlo—something quite unknown on the 
western side of the Atlantic. Musicai comedy is like coffee 
and whipped cream, you see. It must have not only native 
strength but a quality more frothy and at the same time 
sophisticated. 

The foreign comedy or farce must, as a rule, be rewritten 
or adapted to give it local color. This depends largely on 
the land of its birth. Sometimes it is too risqué for an 


American audience; again, the types or situations might 
not be understood by us. In The Million, for instance, a 
whole act of the original, dealing with a scene in the police 
department, was taken out bodily and a new act, giving 
the local color necessary for Americans, was written and 
put in. But dramas can often “get over’ from a straight 
translation if the theme is big enough, though they may 
need curtailing like Madame X, where the entire last act 
in the French version was condensed into a short death 
scene lasting not over four minutes. 

Musical plays from England usually can be presented 
as written, except that the comedy must be vivified to suit 
the quicker appreciation of the American for wit and 
humor. On the other hand, Continental musical plays are 
subjected to almost the same treatment as the farces. 
Their scenic and costume effects must be immensely devel- 
oped and the stage management broadened to give scope 
to the action and dancing qualities of the American chorus, 
which are practically unknown on the Continent. In the 
case of The Merry Widow the last act, in Germany, was 
simply a féte, a “‘ vision” effect, produced in one corner of 
the second-act garden scene. In the American production 
we transferred the action back to the real Maxim's. Todo 
this with proper color we got photographs of the entire 
interior, duplicated the marble floors, chairs, tables and 
tableware, had a thousand menus sent over, and even 
duplicated the head waiter, so that any American who had 
ever visited the famous restaurant would, the minute the 
curtain went up, recognize it and exclaim: “This is 
Maxim’s!” 

We go abroad for plays because from the annual crop 
of foreign productions we usually are able to cull or gather 
some novelty. With our home-made productions we are 
familiar, but with the foreign pieces there is usually prom- 
ised the sensation of discovering something new. As it is 
with the managers, so it is with the public. That’s why 
the whole American people took to the novelty of The 
Merry Widow and The Arcadians. 

It makes no difference to the box office—that sole arbiter 
of the destiny of plays—whether the house be packed by 
an American or a Viennese novelty; but it makes a heap 
of difference to the manager—a difference that inclines 
him to favor the home-made product. As a rule, the pro- 
ducer is obliged to pay not only the usual royalties to a 
foreign composer or dramatist but an extra fee to the 
American who translates or adapts the work. To the 
musical piece of foreign birth certain numbers must usually 
be added. The musical numbers in the second act of a new 
Viennese piece submitted to me consisted of three duets 
and a finale. Our public would never stand for that sort of 
thing, but would require the musical sequence to be varied 
by a solo, quartet or dancing number. 

On the other hand, the American piece usually lives 
longer. The Prince of Pilsen has started out on its ninth 
season and has never had a losing year. Occasionally a 


dramatic piece like The Sign of the Cross is revived year 
after year. Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado and Pinafore 
are perennially popular, but beneath the froth is a sub- 
stantial body of satire and common-sense, which accounts 
for it. 

American productions are keeping pace in number with 
the growth of our dramatists, librettists and composers, 
while the foreign output is decreasing. During my last 
visit to London, in May, only four big successes were run- 
ning, while there were nearly twice as many revivals, 
which showed the dearth of successes. In Paris, where 
Offenbach and Audran reign, there has not been a legiti- 
mate operetta or opera-bouffe success for fourteen years. 
Berlin itself borrows almost all of its successes from Vienna. 
Hungary occasionally produces a brilliant piece, but there 
is no copyright agreement between that country and 
America, and so the manager may make a success of a 
Hungarian procuction in America only to have it “bor- 
rowed” by whosoever will. This was my experience with 
The Devil and that of Mr. Walker Whiteside last winter 
with The Typhoon. But measures are in hand for 
remedying this state of affairs. 


The Theatrical Buyer Abroad 


URIOUSLY enough, a copyright agreement with Austria 

does exist, though the other half of the dual empire is 
unprotected—and for an equally curious reason. In striv- 
ing to arrange for a copyright agreement I found that the 
chief opposition came from the newspapers in Hungary. 
These papers print on their front pages continuous novels, 
in most cases after the fashion of the Nick Carter stories. 
In the event of a copyright agreement being signed they 
fear they will have to pay royalties on this class of stories 
borrowed from America. Of course the influence of the 
newspapers naturally outweighs that of the authors and 
composers, and the latter are left unprotected. 

The manager who goes abroad for theater material is 
like any other specialist. He proteeds at once to the locality 
where the best goods are made, guided by the advice of 
his agents. We maintain, for example, two representatives 
in London, one musical and one dramatic; another in 
Paris; one in Vienna; and one in Berlin. These representa- 
tives attend all the premiéres and usually all the dress 
rehearsals even. They report to us in advance the style 
and plot of the piece and cable the result of the first night, 
following it up with the newspaper criticisms and personal 
comments. 

There are also numerous play brokers over there who 
are continually exploiting new plays; but their tips, like 
those of the racetrack, are subject largely to discount. 
This is especially the case since the cycle of Viennese oper- 
ettas has come into full swing; in fact, some of the Vien- 
nese theaters are leased to managers on condition that at 
least one new musical or dramatic piece be produced every 
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month, the purpose of this being to prevent constant 
repetition of old material. The performances are supported, 
as a matter of local pride, by a number of citizens in a 
certain quarter of the city. Consequently the ambitious 
young author or composer has a chance to see his work 
produced on the stage, even if it be in a very commonplace 
way, since, under the system there, a piece is usually pro- 
duced as we would do it in the stock houses. For example, 
The Merry Widow production in Vienna cost about four 
hundred dollars. Not until the one hundredth perform- 
ance did it receive the compliment of new costumes and 
scenery, which amounted to three thousand dollars. Com- 
pare this with the first production of The Merry Widow in 
America, which cost over forty-eight thousand dollars to 
raise the curtain! 

Even when a manager is satisfied with the piece, his 
troubles are only beginning. He has probably secured an 
option by paying a lump sum down, another amount to be 
paid within a certain number of days before the first per- 
formance. In this way he will be let in for a nice little sum 
of five thousand or ten thousand dollars before he gets a 
public verdict on the piece, for the réclame of a first per- 
formance is practically the same in Europe as it is on this 
side; in fact, the house is usually so largely composed of 
friends of the various people interested that it is extremely 
difficult to get an accurate line on what the paying public 
thinks of the piece. 

Suppose a manager takes a piece on such conditions. If 
it be done in a foreign tongue he must have it made into 
English; he must decide whether to transfer the locale to 
suit the American taste; what scenes must be preserved 
and what modified; what musical numbers are to be 
retained and what replaced. 


The Race for The Merry Widow 


HE star system not being so much in vogue on the other 

side, a piece must often be entirely rewritten in order to 
revolve, so to speak, round a central figure or star. The 
manager must agree to produce the play or opera within 
a certain number of weeks and for a certain number of 
performances, or pay still more on it. America has for a 
long time been regarded—by authors and composers as it is 
by grand-opera singers—as a kind of Golconda, which 
means that their demands are sometimes prohibitive. 
tichard Strauss quoted me for Salome, for the purposes 
of a touring production, such as we made of Madama 
Butterfly, an advance payment of twenty-six thousand 
dollars, and ten thousand dollars in addition for the mate- 
rial—meaning by this the orchestra parts, scores, and so 
on, which are absolute necessities. It is fair to state, 
however, that these amounts are placed as an offset against 
accruing royalties. 

Another American manager, it is claimed, paid twenty 
thousand dollars for an option on three light operas by a 
certain composer, not one note of which had been written, 
and every one of which proved a failure when finally turned 
out. A London manager paid almost as much for the 
English rights. 

The various Continental houses, especially in Germany, 
in their eagerness to secure novelty frequently bid against 
one another to frightful amounts. These amounts are 
usually paid to a person called an editor, who is practically 
the wholesaler. He guarantees the author a fixed sum 
in advance, then parcels out the rights to cities on the 
Continent as well as to America and England. 


It is not an overestimate to say that sufficient advance 
royalties can thus be collected to make a sum aggregat- 
ing forty thousand or fifty thousand dollars before the 
composer has touched his pen to paper. 

Consider the risk in this method of business. An unscru 
pulous composer might play me a melody as the air of the 
soprano’s entrance song. Then he puts it back into the 
pigeonhole. A few days later along comes another manager 
looking for material, and this same melody is played to 
him as the tenor’s song in the second act of another piece. 
In other words, an enormous amount of money can be gath- 
ered in two or three times for a title, a rough scenario and 
half a dozen melodies—and sometimes not even so much. 
The only safe way, so far as anything in this business can be 
safe, is to wait until the production has actually been made, 
then see it after two or three weeks, when it has settled 
down and the first-night hysteria is over. 

In the olden days royalties were usually paid at a fixed 
price—so much for a city like New York or London; s 
much for Boston or Liverpool, and so on down the line of 
smaller cities. Now it is based on a sliding scale, under 
which the returns are enormous. Up to the first of last 
June I had paid as royalties on The Merry Widow over 
four hundred and sixteen thousand dollars, which, I think, 
is the record for any piece whatever, dramatic or musical. 

On the Continent options are sold as first, second and 
third. If the first option is not taken up by the first man 
on the first night, the second man has an option for the 
next twenty-four hours, and the third man for a week. 

I was in Hamburg one night in 1905, and having heard 
that asummer opera company was in town I went over tosee 
the performance. At the end of the first act of Die Lustig: 
Witwe—to give The Merry Widow its German title 
I hustled to the telegraph station and wired my agent for 
information as to the rights of the piece. The answer came 
back: “Not yet sold; though George Edwardes, of London, 
is in negotiation.”’ I thereupon took the first train for Lor 
don, saw Edwardes, and pointed out to him that, instead of 
entering into competition, it was better for us to buy the 
piece together and divide the rights, he taking England and 
I America. He agreed—and I kept my contract in the safe 
for nearly two years. Meanwhile every American retur 
ing from the Continent advertised the piece. I waited for 
the English production, secured all possible points from 
that, and then made my own. The result is a matter of 
light-opera history! 

One very annoying practice to which the manager in 
search of European novelties must submit is the constant 
postponement of first performances or opening nights. 
With us, if we announce an opening for Labor Day the 
piece must be opened according to schedule, though the 


} 


heavens fall! In Europe, if the tenor’s grandmother is ill, 
or for any other excuse quite as trivial, the production is 
postponed for a day or two, or even a week. On one 
occasion I had my trunks put ashore at Gibraltar, intend 
ing to make a tour of Spain, when I received a wire that 
Madama Butterfly was to be produced in Naples the fol 
lowing Thursday. I left my luggage, hired a launch to 
overtake the steamer and went to Naples post-haste, only 
to cool my heels there three solid weeks, as the opening of 
the opera was put off from day to day; in fact, the piece 
was not produced for a year. But the result justified my 
waiting. 

Though the advantage to a manager producing a foreign 
piece is that he runs less initial risk—seeing the play pro- 
duced and simply having to cut and fit—still, if a play in 





manuscript has an international appeal it may be safely 
judged from the reading, as was the case with Madame X. 

Just as I was about to leave Paris on one of my trips, 
an editor asked me if I would consider a melodrama by 
Alexandre Bisson 

“ Certa vy! W hy not?” said I 

“Why, he has written only farces!” said he. 





To this I replied that, as a farce was the most difficult 
kind of piece both to construct and play, if a man could do 
a good one it was all the more reason why he could do a 
good melodrama. I received the manuscript at Cherbourg 
and sent back a wireless: “Will do the piece.” That 


a was Madame X. 


‘Ts seeking to outdo one another in the creation 


melodra 
Mana; 


of illusion have taught the public to look for the real thing 








in every sense Not only must the acting be convincing, 
but all surroundings must be designed with a view to pro 
moting the illusion. The paper door no longer obtains in 
well-regulated theaters. Battlements that shake and 
threaten to fall whenever a thoughtless supernumerar; 


leans up against them are no longer in vogue. Not only 
must the manager have as near the real thing as possible 
in scenes with which his audiences are familiar, but when 
he presents a strange people or a strange land he must live 
up to it in every respect. He would not think of introducing 
Hindu properties into a Burmese play, or Chinese costumes 


nto a Japanese picture 


Costuming Our Invented People 


N GATHERING material for The Shogun, for a scene in 

Korea we had one man go through the Smithsonian [nati 
tution and make sketches and duplicate models. We sent 
another to the Marshall Field collection for the same pur 
pose, and got Burton Holmes to talk and to run his views 
especially for the benefit of the company that was to play 
the piece We had five hundred and twenty-nine different 


articles on the propert list Even the proclamat ons on 
the city walls—one for a burglar, another for a river 
pirate—were exact copies of the real things 


The title of the new Luders-Hopwood piece, Somewhere 
Else, at once suggests foreign lands, tropical islands, 
waving palms, Oriental effects. Therefore last winter, 
accompanied by my general stage director, | made a tour 
Ih 


of the entire East, exploring especia such places as Java 
and Ceylon, taking photographs, securing samples of the 


costumes and native ornaments, all to blend into a com 








po 
ite that would isti title 
The scene of this piece is laid in an imaginary island in 
the South Seas The population will be a mixture of the 
Fast Parties from Ceylon, Hawa Japan, Java, China 
and India had landed there some two hundred years ag 
but, though becoming fused, these peoy les have retained 
their dominant characteristics The blend shows in both 
istoms and costumes Of course the title, Somewhere 
Else, gives us a good deal of license in the qualities we 


have to show 

We first speculated as to what kind of looking persons 
such a fusion would produce in a couple of centuries, and 
arrived at a broad-shouldered man of medium height. As 
to the features, they will be those of the dominant races 
participating in the fusion. Naturally there will be persons 
of high 
vided for becomingly 


nd low degree, and these we figured must be pro 





To do this we used a number of 


designs from Java and Ceylon for holiday costumes; we 


Concluded on Page 40 





The Bancuet Scene in‘ Everywoman.” 


This Went Begging Among New York Managers for Two Years 
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There Waser Something Homeric, Something 
Epic, About That Chase 


OSIE was weeping again! And when Rosie surren- 
R dered to tears the whole “lot” soon knew of it. 
From the big-top to the cook-tent, from the door- 
spieler’s box to the ticket-wagon’s step, all Cooney’s Mam- 
moth Circus became aware of the calamitous moment when 
Rosie did the cry act. 

A tumult so vast could not be dissembled. A phenom- 
enon so cataclysmic could not be hidden away. An inun- 
dation so expansive could not be lightly ignored. And 
Rosie --baby-skinned, blue-eyed, ample-bosomed Rosie- 
was weeping. She had forgotten about the heat and her 
diminutive palmleaf fan, and the fact that her talcum was 
washing off and her photographs were getting splashed. 
Even Georgina, the Bearded Lady, paused a moment in 
her assiduous activities and fixed a studious eye on the 
Niobe at her side. 

“Yuh better cut out them weeps, Rosie, or the Major’ll 
be puttin’ you out on that mermaid stunt!” 

Rosie continued to lave in the abandoned luxury of tears. 

“T jus’ can’ help it!’ she acknowledged a little thickly. 
And the Niagaras of grief were again unloosed. 

The Bearded Lady caimly closed her “turkey,” a 
receptacle known to the outer world as a suitcase. 

“What's wrong wit’ yuh?” she as calmly inquired as 
she returned to the professional adjustment of her hirsute 
appendage; for Rosie’s tears, of late, had been a thing of 
almost daily occurrence. ‘ What's wrong wit’ yuh now?” 

Rosie choked back a sob. 

"Turk’s put it off again!” she acknowledged in the 
midst of a lachrymose gurgle. This was followed by a 
throaty struggle, in which tears and articulation fiercely 
contended for final supremacy. The battalions of speech 
seemed to win the day. 

“My Gawd! Georgie, ain't I got a soul? Ain't I got 
human feelin’s, even though I am a freak? Ain't you’ve 
always had to acknowledge I showed a genteel bringin’ 
up? Ain’t the Major always said I was too sensitive for 
any tin-horn kid show like this?” 

Rosie, pausing for breath, again released the pent-up 
reservoirs of sorrow. Georgina watched her with a disap- 
proving eye. Georgina’s first thought was always for the 
business side of life—she had no use for a freak who “‘stalled.” 

“How're they goin’ to shill a bunch o’ 
simps in here wit’ yuh washin’ the dyestuff 
out o' that cheesecloth? And how’s a 
barker goin’ to make hisself heard out 
there wit’ yuh carryin’ on like that?” 

But Rosie was indifferent. She was not 
to be diverted from her sorrows by the 
materialities of life. Her thoughts were far 
from shillabers and blue-slat seats, and 
sawdust and doortalks, and muscle-dances 
ond ginger-spiels. 

“ Ain't I lavished on him?” went on the 
inconsequential Rosie. ‘Ain’t I indulged 
his ev’ry whim? Ain't I rooted for him 
with the G. M. and helped him along from 
the first day he joined out? Ain’t I swal- 
lowed his slurs, and him tellin’ the Snake 
Dame I used more water’n a bull?* And 
endoored his insults about my extra 
coffin? And stood for his tankin’ up and 
leavin’ me for two hours without a crumb 
t'eat? And mended his underwear’s neat 
as his own mother'd do it?” 

Georgina was still busy with her beard. 

“What's that guy been doin’ this time?” 
she half wearily inquired. 

*An elephant, with cireus people, is always known as a 

ill The keeper, accordingly, is the “bull man.” 
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“I don’t mind his knockin’ me when my 
back’s turned, sayin’ I oughtta understudy 
the hyena, and all that!”’ went on the raptly 
morose Rosie. “I c’d overlook what he said 
about me havin’ a porterhouse 
steak for a soul! I jus’ don’t 
mind what hesays! But when he 
humiliates me b’fore the whole 
lot, with the Major gettin’ out 
handbills for the weddin’ again, 
I jus’ can’t help givin’ way!” 

Georgina looked up quickly. 

“Yuh mean that wasn’t to be a shill 
hitch?”’ she demanded. “‘ Yuh sure wanted 
t’marry that bull guy?” 

“O’ course I did!” sobbed Rosie. 

“And he ain’t comin’ up to the scratch?” 

““No-o-0-0!” quaveringly admitted Rosie. 

“Why won't he?” 

Rosie dolorously mopped her baby-blue eyes with a quite 
inadequate handkerchief. ‘‘He says he ain’t able to.” 

“But why ain’t he able?” 

Rosie’s body stiffened a little on the diminutive chair 
between the enfilading cambric screens. 

“He says Rajah won't stan’ for it!” she wailed. Again 
she mopped her eyes and inconsequentially went on: ‘Oh, 
how I hate that bull!”” And again she fell to weeping. 

Two wayward rivers of tears once more flowed down her 
two Atlantean cheeks. The dimpled and deeply terraced 
neck—so lavishly displayed by the open-throated baby 
frock—shook with heaving strangulations. Seismic gasps 
caused her opulent and billeowy bosom to heave and subside 
and heave again. 

There was now, as there always had been, something 
compelling, something arresting, about Rosie’s weeping. 
It was so elemental, so Gargantuan, so complete and all- 
embracing. It translated mortal sorrow into something 
stupendous, into something as gigantic as Rosie’s own body. 

That body—though Rosie was only twenty-four and 
several times a widow, grass and sod—might truthfully be 
called gigantic; for, as the Fat Woman of Cooney’s Mam- 
moth Circuses and Sideshows Combined, she still tipped 
the scales at five hundred and thirty pounds, and was 
discreetly acknowledged by Major Cooney to be the best 
freak on the lot—a point whereon Rosie placidly agreed 
with the G. M. 

But Rosie, it must be confessed, was not what she had 
been. Though her blond pulchritude had remained with 
her undiminished, she had calamitously fallen off in weight. 
She was no longer “the peer of her kind,” as the showbills 
put it, “outweighing even the world-famous Fatima!” 
Enthroned in immensity, assured of ponderosity, she had 
once scoffed at the subterfuges of her more fragile sisters. 
















“Did Youse Cop That Name? 
Turk MacGurk MacGoo!"’ 
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Now it was different. The Major had been compelled 
to supply her with the traditional stage setting once so 
scorned—the craftily dwarfed chair and table, the infan- 
tile gown of Mother Hubbard lines. Her points had to be 
brought out by artifice. They now had to make her up as 
determinedly and sadly as any faded stage beauty is made 
up. Her fatness could no longer speak for itself. It had 
to be accentuated. It became an effort to live up to the 
handbills which so airily and alliteratively announced her 
as “The Largest Lump of Loveliness that ever Lived!” 

“Tf you'd jus’ try to get away from bein’ so all-fired 
unctuous!”’ the astute Major had lamented. ‘“ Most o’ my 
Fat Women ’ve iived jus’ like a oyster—eatin’ and sleepin’ 
and ignorin’ the ways of us humans. That’s the one 
trouble with you, Rosie—you'’ve got too much soul! 
That’s just it—too dam’ much soul! And soul ain’t 
bringin’ any long green into Cooney’s Mammoth!” 

Not that the proudly denominated Cooney’s Mammoth 
was in every respect quite as mammoth as its handbills 
proclaimed! It is true that it possessed a clown or two, 
and a sprinkling of third-rate acrobats, and an ever- 
quarreling “family ’ of Flemish bareback riders, and a faded 
string of cage-wagons—from a due proportion of which the 
side shutters were not always removed, owing to the lamenta- 
ble illness of some world-renowned lioness or the untoward 
indisposition of some man-eating Bengal tiger; and in the 
kid show, or the sideshow, it had a real mermaid, with a 
letter from an eminent scientist solemnly authenticating 
the same, and a Wild Man of Borneo, and a Bearded 
Lady, and a Living Skeleton, and a Dogfaced Boy, and a 
Glass-Eater and Sword-Swallower, and a pair of tired-eyed 
Oriental Dancers who conversed in the dialect of New 
York’s East Side and wintered in Vaudeville Row on 
Fourteenth Street. And it had Rosie! 

Yet it was equally true that Cooney’s Mammoth was a 
circus of only one ring—of one ring and no more. And the 
fact must also be faced that this one-ring circus could lay 
claim to only one elephant. And that elephant was Rajah, 
the source and root of Rosie's present sorrow. 

Rajah, the solitary “bull” of Cooney’s Mammoth, was 
the idol of his keeper, Turk MacGurk. And as Turk 
barked out his pidgin-Cingalese of Tutt! and Mail! and 
Tutt cum min! it was plain to see that Rajah, as he stopped 
or hurried or swung about in his path, as these words 
ordained, duly loved his master. He loved that master 
with the placid and undeviating constancy of 
which the dumb animal alone is capable. He 
made Turk the apple of his shrewd little ele- 
phantine eye. So deep was this attachment, 
indeed, that Rajah moved only when Turk 
moved. No other voice could stir him, no 
other voice lure him from his appointed 
tracks. On the lot stayed Rajah until Turk 
came along to lead him to the yellow-painted 
showcars on the sidetrack. On his car re- 
mained Rajah, a statue of quadruped inexo- 
rability, until the Pygmalionlike call of Turk 
released him from his marbled immobility. It 
was as futile for the outsider to coax with 
endearing words as it was useless for the enemy 
to prod with four-tined pitchforks. The loyal 
Rajah would budge not an inch without Turk 
at his side and the voice of Turk in his gently 
flapping ear. From the summer that Hagab, 
alias Pluto, the mendaciously proclaimed 
brother of the one and only Jumbo, had come 
to an untimely end through an encounter with 
a shunting yard engine, and a discreet railway 
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company had settled with a cash payment, and the 
Major had opportunely purchased Rajah for a mere song 
from an exasperated traveling hippodrome manager who 
had failed to win the good offices of one Sahib Turk 
MacGurk—from that memorable season every one in 
Cooney’s Mammoth realized thet Rajah and his keeper 
were one and indivisible. 

Their love for each other was even as the love of Damon 
for Pythias, of David for Absalom, and Ruth for Naomi, of 
Castor for Pollux, of Euryalus for Nisus, and Pylades for 
Orestes. Whither Turk went, thicher went Rajah. Where 
tarried Turk, there also tarried his fourfooted friend of the 
mastodonic outlines. More than once, indeed, a gently 
impatient trunk had insinuated itself into a crowded café 
and firmly but affectionately removed Turk from the 
bosom of his too boon companions—an intervention that 
invariably led to divers solemn pledges on the part of 
certain of the aforementioned boon companions. 

Once and once only, in the peregrinations of Cooney’s 
Mammoth, both Turk and Rajah had been left inconsider- 
ately behind; for even 
a one-ring circus has to 
keep to its dates—bulls 
or no bulls! So the in- 
trepid Turk and Rajah 
made the next “jump” 
on foot, forty-nine miles 
across country —a gayly 
caroling Irishman on the 
back of an ornately 
caparisoned elephant, 
breaking the speed laws 
along sequestered high- 
ways and rail fences 
about misty farmlands, 
much to the bewilder- 
ment of several half- 
incredulous husbandmen 
engaged in their frugal 
morning chores; to the 
delight of round-eyed 
small boys; to the terror 
of unbelieving bucolic 
steeds, that straightway 
assumed rampant pos- 
tures and made for the 
nearest side roads; and 
to the expense of a har- 
ried G. M., who found 
himself involved in a 
sudden swarm of claims 
for damage and trespass. 

Those had been happy 
days for Turk; but Turk 
even then was being 
ensnared in a net of which he was blithely unconscious. 
Minute filaments were weaving silently about him. Insid- 
ious tentacles were reaching out and surrounding him, 
even as the fowler’s net surrounds the unsuspecting bird. 

The fowler in this case was Rosie; for, from the first, 
by some strange law of opposites Rosie had taken to the 
diminutive Turk. From the initial week of his advent 
with Cooney’s Mammoth her melting eye had lingered on 
his lean and wiry figure, her daydreams had clustered about 
his indifferent Celtic head. She even became his tacit 
champion, his coyly courageous advocate. 

“Turk MacGurk!” scoffed the Cooney muscle-dancer, 
straight from the Court of the Ameer of Siam. “Did 
youse cop that name? Sounds t’muh like a bullfrog in a 
tank-town cistern! Turk MacGurk MacGoo!” 

Rosie straightway turned a rounded but wrathful front 
to that overfacetious exile from far Siam. 

“You cut out them slurs about our new bull man, Mamie 
Finnegan, or maybe some one’ll be rememberin’ sumpin 
about swipin’ joolry off a soiten snake-charmer!” 

The thrust went home. Mamie fixed Rosie with a cold 
and studious eye of hate. She uttered but one word as she 
strode ot of the tent. That one word was the significant 
expletive of “Pudding!” Into it she threw a world of 
contempt, stellar constellations of rancorous scorn. 

But Mamie’s slurs did not divert the current of Turk’s 
doom. Defamation only seemed to add to the flame of 
Rosie’s newly formed passion; for, if Rosie’s skin was 
tender, her emotions were even more so. If her body was 
large, her heart was larger still. Its appetite for affection 
was as enormous as Rosie’s appetite for beef and potatoes 
and chocolate creams. Her soul had always been consumed 
by a fierce necessity to love somebody, to love somehow, 
to love something! The Major himself was apprehensive 
from the first. 

** Now look here, little one,”” wheedled that worldly-wise 
functionary, “‘I want you t’promise me there ain’t goin’ to 
be no meltin’ over this guy you call Turk!” 

Rosie let her baby-blue eyes meet those of the Major. 
She was a figure of much weight to him in more ways than 
one. In an earlier lean year the frugal Rosie had advanced 
certain moneys toward the maintenance of the then tottering 
Cooney’s Mammoth. 





The Figure Rosie Couid Write on a Check 
Became Quite as Imposing as the Figure 
She Could Make on a Piatform 


‘Major, ain’t I always acted like a puffict lady?” she 
indignantly demanded. “Ain't 1?” 

“Sure you have!”’ promptly agreed the ever-conciliatory 
Major. 

“Ain’t I always showed the finest o’ feelin’s since I 
joined out with this show?” 

“That’s just it, Rosie; you've showed too much feelin’s! 
And [| ain’t disputin’ they weren’t fine. But you know what 
feelin’s always do to fat! You jus’ can’t afford to have 
feelin’s!”’ 

That was the cue for Rosie to utter her oft-repeated cry 
of protest against a misunderstanding world. 

““My Gawd, Major! Ain’t I got a soul?” 

“‘O’ course you have, Rosie,” agreed the Major; “but 
you've also got a figger. And that figger’s worth four thou- 
sana a year to me. So I nat’rally don’t want you runnin’ 
yourself down again. I’ve got you in tine shape this season. 
I ain’t skimped you none in your scoffin. You know that's 
well as I do. So what’s the use o’ spoilin’ everything by 
institootin’ a frettin’-bee over that new bull man?” 

“Who said I was frettin’?” 
demanded Rosie. 

“You're losin’, Rosie—losin’ a 
little!”’ sadly confessed the Major. 
“And six weeks ago I had you right 
up in G. I had you filled out 
something great!” 

Rosie’s lips quivered. 

*“Major Cooney, I ain't no gas- 
bag!” she averred slowly and with 
much hauteur. “TI ain’t no balloon 
that you or any other guy’s goin’ to 
fill out when he happens to feel like 
it! ‘Filled out something great’! 
Huh! I'ma lady, I am—or I'd ’a’ 
let out on soiten potties long b’fore 
this!”’ 

“Now, Rosie!" cooingly placated 
the Major. 

“An I guess my affections ain't 
brought no stain on this shell-game 
imitation of a one-ring show!” 

“They was all reg’lar enough, 
Rosie. I'll allow that: but they’ve 
been so goldarned noomerous!”’ 

The Major was not altogether 
wrong. Rosie’s love affairs had 
indeed been numerous. The first 
season she had joined out she had 
become the plump and blushing 
bride of an acrobat who, because of 
strange vocal abilities, secretly 
“doubled” in the closely shuttered 
hyena cage. She had later formed 
alliances with a ticket taker and a 
tank diver, and had known one brief summer of connubial 
bliss with a Swedish tumbler—a tumbler whose first wife 
inopportunely turned up and carried her spouse beyond the 
sight of Rosie’s useless marriage certificate and the area of 
Rosie’s advances. At still another time she had married 
an aeronaut—a craven spirit who, certain envious tongues 
insinuated when his parachute had refused to open, pre- 
ferred quick death to prolonged immolation on the fires of 
a teo ardent affection. 

Yet, mate by mate, for some mysterious reason, they 
had all faded away — vanished like snow under a too fervid 
April sun. The ardor of Rosie’s devotion had been more 
than mere flesh could stand. One by one each soul-mate 
had thrown up the sponge and his job with Cooney’s 
Mammoth, intimating that adoration itself could some- 
times be too complete. One by one they had sought liberty 
and less unctuous endearments, leaving the wistful-eyed 
Rosie still sighing for the absolute. 

But sorrow had brought discretion to Rosie’s spirit. 
She became more circuitous, less swayed by the immediacy 
of her sex. In the case of Turk MacGurk she studied the 
new bull man from afar. He beheld none of her tempes- 
tuous sighs. Her plump fingers never strayed beleaguer- 
ingly along the lapel of his parade coat. Her confiding 
blond head never leaned unexpectedly against his start- 
led shoulder. But Rosie approached the Major himself 
warily and intimated that Turk would make a good 
“attendant.” 

So in due time Turk became her watercarrier and 
scoffintoter. Day by day he brought steaming roast 
beef and boiled potatoes to her turkey-red platform, 
where she ate in solitary grandeur, lingering over her 
suet pudding, toying with a pound or two of chocolate 
creams, and breathing audibly with repletion before she 
dozed off for what she coyly called her “little catnap.” 
And one reckless day Turk, sadly on the verge of inebria- 
tion, had touched the dimple in the middle of her bil- 
lowy chin and facetiously murmured: “Oh, you little 
cutey!"’ Whereupon Rosie had straightway wakened and 
imprisoned those errant fingers in her own warm clasp. 

She had hung on to those weakly protesting fingers for 
several moments as she gazed into the bull man's appre 
hensive yet fascinated eyes. With that gaze some vague 


secret seemed to be estabiished between them. From that 
day onward they stood on a more personal basis. Rosie feil 
into the habit of asking Turk for advice; of intimating she 
was not any too well treated by the rest of the freaks, who 
were jealous of her superior drawing powers and sometimes 
made it hard for her to remember that she was a perfect 
lady. She also let escape certain veiled and perfectly 
genteel intimations as to her worldly riches. 

For during seven long years Rosie had sat on her turkey- 
red platform in her low-necked baby dress, surrounded by 
her cambric screen and her diminutive furniture and her 
sister freaks, placidly receiving admiration and disposing 
of her photograph at ten cents a copy. And when not 
otherwise engaged she had as placidly done fancy-work 
forever marshaling a countless army of pansies and sweet 
peas across an arena of unbleached linen. And when not 
blinking serenely down at the wide-eyed rustic, the jay- 
town ginks, the simps, the hay-tossers and zobs, the back 
township boobs, the corn-rustlers, as they were various) 
and contemptuously denominated by the inner circle of 
Cooney’s Mammoth—when not engrossed in her lucrative 
professional duties of dwarfing everything in her immediate 
neighborhood — Rosie had one other gentle pastime. And 
that was investing in Long Island real estate. To acquire 
shore land and suburban lots became an obsession with 
Rosie. In this she ached for immensity, as though sub- 
liminally intent on a background consistent with her own 
generous proportions. So the figure Rosie could write on 
a check became quite as imposing as the figure she could 
make on a platform. 

These things, however, did not appear greatly to impress 
the improvident and world-roving Turk. He seemed satis- 
fied with the blind devotion of Rajah, of the wrinkled 
headed and wise-eyed Rajah, who was forever investigating 
Turk’s coat pockets, and jocularly taking off Turk’s hat, 
and insinuating an affectionate trunk about Turk's waist- 
line and lifting him up to the top of cage-wagons, like a 
chemist stowing away an acid bottle. 

Rosie, from the first, held that this was actually some- 
thing in Turk’s favor. There could be no going back on 
the instincts of an animal. That all-knowing exile from 
Mysore could not and would not have stuck by Turk if 
there had not been something noble about the man. And 
Turk had stuck by Rajah, and a man who could stick by a 
dumb elephant would be the man to stick by that frail and 
tender blossom, a woman's affection. Another point worth 
remembering, Rosie often ruminated, was that Turk, being 
small, would always serve to show off her own ample pro- 
portions. And having been a bull man for so many years, 
he was unmatched and unmatchable as a carrier of water 
for Rosie, it must be confessed, used almost as much water 
as Rajah himself. 

So Rosie, grown wily, had bided her time. And her hour 
arrived on a hot August afternoon when Turk, departing 
from the paths of sobriety, had hesitated for one perilous 
moment before the languishing eyes of the lady with the 
palmleaf fan. She only smiled 
dreamily when he upset a tapioca 
pudding on the neat little pile of if 
platform photographs; but when 
he grew so reckless, so unreason 
ingly audacious, as to pat her 
hand, he found himself suddenly 
enveloped in two massive and 
overmastering arms. 

What he said while pressed 
against that abundant bosom he 
could never quite re- 
member; but to win 
his release he must 
have made certain 
promises, conceded 
certain points, ve! 
tured certain decla 
rations. At any rate 
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juaveringly admitted that she knew he had loved her 
long. ‘‘My king!" she raptly repeated, again envel- 

g his vainly protesting body. And the whole lot, from 

Missing Link to the Major himself, looked upon Rosie 
d Turk as duly affianced; while the latter, in the dull gray 
light of the morning after, vainly raked his brain for some 
inkling of what precise word or movement had committed 
him tor life to the ardent and inexorable Rosie. 

Committed for life he felt he was; and, like many another 
in a like predicament, once the daze of first discovery 
passed away he began looking about his immuring wells 
for some loophole, for some possible avenue of escape; but, 
as with many another life prisener, no actual loophole 
presented itself. 

It was the same morning in the cook-tent that the Glass- 
Eater, unprofessionally but eagerly regaling himself on 
mere ham and eggs, discreetly brought up the point of 
Rosie's wealth. 

“She's rollin’ in money, that woman!” he passionately 
avowed. ‘The Glass-Eater himself had once been the object 
of Rosie’s advances, and there was relief in the thought 
of a buffer between him and fires so imminent and at the 
same time so volcanic. 

“Simply rollin’ in money!” he repeated. 

Must be some money if she can roll in it!"’ retorted the 
unmoved bull man, going on with his ham and eggs. 

“I s'pose you two'll settle down—little place in the 
country chickens — radish-beds!"’ 

“IT gain’t thought much about it, 
savagely spearing a hot biscuit. 

It was the same day, too, that the Major, having schooled 
himself to facing the inevitable, gently approached Turk 
on the subject of Rosie. 

“It's great, Turk—simply great!" he gayly announced. 

‘What's great?” snorted Turk. 

“You landin’ Rosie that way,’’ was the urbane reply. 

**Me landin’ Rosie!” 

Turk closed his eyes as though inwardly struggling to 
picture an achievement at once so redundant and so 
miraculous. 

“Well, I s’pose you could put it the other way; but it 
all sizes up to the same thing—same thing in the end!” 
The Major had a habit of unctuously echoing his own 
ultimate phrases. 

“Sizes up is good!” 

“T saw what was comin’,” went on the undisturbed 
Major—-‘‘saw it all along. And, straight, Turk, I can’t 
help envyin’ you a little!” 

“1 wish you'd envy me a lot!"’ retorted Turk. 

The Major sadly shook his head. 

“She'd only think I was after her long green. And 
worryin’ over it'd always keep her down. No, Turk; I 
seen you was the man from the first. That’s why I did 
what I could to help things along!” 

“Did what you could to help things along!"’ reiterated 
Turk with a dangerous light in his eyes. 

“Sure!"’ said the Major. ‘ Threw you two together, got 
you to tote her scoffin in, and all that. Knewit'd fix things!”’ 

‘You knew that?” demanded the irate Turk. 

“Sure! It's great! And the first big town we hit I'll 
pull off a lot weddin’—paper the whole county; make it 
a big thing! It’s great! And you gettin’ that woman 
and about forty thousan’ dollars’ worth o’ high grade real 
estate —some o’ the best view lots on the whole Island! 
Think of it, man!” 

“TI can’t!” admitted Turk. Yet he sat silent for a 
moment or two. Then he turned back to the Major. 
“That straight goods—about Rosie bein’ worth all that 
money?" With all his years on the road, Turk had never 
once been known to have a 
‘pork-chop fund" to tide him 
over a winter. 

“Straight goods!” re- 
sponded the Major. ‘‘ You’re 
fixed for life, Turk —- fixed for 
life!” 

“Yes, I'm fixed for life!” 
admitted the one-time wan- 
dering Ulysses of the elephant 
herds. 

“We c’n make it a great 
thing —that lot weddin’!”" 

Turk became visibly nerv- 
ous. Like the caged hyena, 
like the barred-in big cats, he 
was again worrying round and 
round the immuring walls of 
destiny, looking for hope’s 
elusive loophole. And svud- 
denly it came to him, unex- 
pected and unheralded, as 
so many of life’s great 


responded Turk, 


discoveries come, 


“Major, I don't believe we 
can carry it through!” he 
solemaly asseverated. 

“Carry what through?” 
demanded the Major. 


“It Ain't No Use, Turk! 
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That weddin’!” Turk nodded a head toward the kid 
show's tent-top. ‘I don’t believe it can be done!” 

“Why can’t it?” asked the Major. They stood man to 
man, eying each other. 

“‘How about Rajah?" quietly asked the bull man. 

The Major started. Then he pulled himself together. 

“What about Rajah?”’ he somewhat weakly inquired. 

“Will he stand for it?” was Turk’s significant question. 

This shaft seemed to stagger the Major—but only for a 
moment. He slowly turned the matter over in his mind. 

‘Rosie’ll never give you up, Turk,” he finally declared. 
“She ain’t that kind!” 

“But will Rajah stand for it?” 

‘Jus’ leave that to Rosie!”’ was the G. M.’s final and 
none too tranquilizing dictum. 

And Rosie, from that day forward, took things pretty 
well in her own plump hands. She was never a Laodicean. 
From Turk she exacted those endearments that were her 
due. The floodgates of sorrow ever threatened to swing 
wide at her guerdon knight's first show of reluctance. 

““Why’re you so cold to me, Turk?” she would tragically 
complain. And Turk would see that telltale tear slowly 
coursing down her cheek, and his heart would go down with 
the tear. 

“Why, I’m bugs about you, Rosie!”’ he would valiantly 
protest. Yet he was canny in the moderation of his antiph- 
onal movements of affection, for he had long since learned 
what a shower of kisses a mere pat on the wrist might 
elicit, and what an all-infolding embrace a mere sigh of 
simulated emotion might awaken. 

“You haven’t kissed me today, honey,”’ the soul-hungry 
Rosie said a few days later. There was a quaver in her 
voice as she spoke. 

Turk edged away. Then he glanced about with an 
apprehensive eye. 

“Dolling!”” murmured Rosie. 

*Dolling!’’ echoed the obedient Turk. 

That endearing word drew Rosie toward the bull man 
as a magnet draws steel. 

“Don’t make him jealous! 
Turk. 

“Who?” demanded Rosie. 

“Rajah!” whispered the crouching Turk. 

“What do I care for that old bull!” cried the con- 
temptuous and lovelorn Rosie. ‘Come kiss me, dolling!” 

Turk was obdurate. He backed discreetly away. 

“Rosie, you know what a elephant is! They never forget 
and they never forgive! Once you git their goat, once you 
git "em stirred up, there’s no knowin’ what ends they’ll 
go to!” 

“Well?” asked the uncomprehending and still expectant 
Rosie. 

“I’m all Rajah has,” explained the sad-eyed bull man. 
“‘Nothin’s ever come between us! For years now we've 
been all in all to each other. And sumpin tells me he’s 
gittin’ wise to certain things!” 

“To what things?”’ demanded Rosie. 

“To us bein’ so fond o’ each other,”” murmured Turk with 
agulp. Rosie’s ample bosom heaved withsudden indignation. 

“Then this show’d better can that old bull—if he’s goin’ 
to try mixin’ up in any 
o’ my love affairs!” 

Turk shook asad and 
knowing head. 

“They couldn't if 
they wanted to. He'd 
follow me to the ends of 
the earth—old Rajah 
would!” 


murmured the retreating 
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And, to emphasize the importance of that declaration, 
Turk left Rajah unwatered and unfed for a day or two, 
gallantly and innocently sojourning in the presence of 
Rosie and her turkey-red platform most of that time. The 
result of this unparalleled neglect was soon manifest in the 
actions of Rajah. It was apparent even as far as the kid 
show, where the sound of his rattling chains and the roar 
of his indignant trumpetings could plainly be heard. 

“You see, Rosie!” said the sorrowing Turk. “‘ He knows 
I’m here! He's ragin’ again!” 

“The jealous-minded old thing!” cried Rosie, with her 
day spoiled. Then came a louder and longer roar of pachy- 
derm anger. Rosie stirred a little uneasily. ‘‘Oh, Turk, 
what’d happen to me, anyway, if he got loose?” 

Again Turk shook a sorrowful but secretly triumphant 
head. 

“There’s no knowin’ what he’d stop at!”’ he reluctantly 
admitted. 

Rosie stood up. To stand up, with Rosie, was always 
a movement of vast finality. 

“Then the only thing f’r you and me to do, Turk, is to 
get right out o’ this Cooney’s Circus!” 

“How d’you mean git out?” inquired the amazed Turk, 
stunned by the relentlessness of true love when threatened 
by the trivialities ot life. 

“I mean you'll have t’elope with me! You'll have to 
take me away, dolling—away somewhere, where love can 
be all in all!” 

Turk for a moment stood doubly confounded. 

“We couldn’t make it go, Rosie! Rajah’d only seck us 
out! He’d seek us out in our happiness, dolling, and jus’ 
make all kinds o’ trouble. He'd follow us till he dropped!” 

“Not if we traveled by train!” said the determined and 
for once practical-minded Rosie. 

“‘He’d keep on after us, no matter how we traveled. 
And then the Major’d make his fuss—a fine old fuss about 
our breakin’ contracks!” 

Rosie’s lips quivered. 

*‘Are you puttin’ the Major an’ his contracks before our 
love for each other?” she tremulously demanded. 

“Of course I ain’t, Rosie. Why, ain’t I always been 
bugs about you?” 

Rosie sat down with decision. 

“Then you and me’s goin’ to beat it out o’ this tin-horn 
aggregation o’ cheap freaks!” 

“I tell you, dolling, we can't do it!’’ protested the all but 
helpless Turk. 

Rosie, too, could be obdurate; for that night. when the 
gasoline torches were flaring across the lot, and the evening 
performance was under way, and the band was braying 
beneath the big-top, and the freaks from the kid show, 
which always closed early, returned to the freak car on the 
siding, a hired coal-wagon, well bedded down with oat 
straw and pulled by a spavined but eminently reliable 
Percheron, wound its cautious way out through the back 
streets of the town. It crept secretively off into the 
unbroken gloom of the country highway; and, as Turk 
listlessly rattled the reins against the unresponding Per- 
cheron’s ribs, a plump and perfectly contented arm clung 
about the bull man’s waist. This coal-wagon, two hours 
later, stopped at a fork in the 
road, that the travelers might 
determine whichroutetotake. 

“The die is cast, dolling 
ain’t it?”’ Rosie was murmur- 
ing as she drew the puzzled 
Turk a little deeper into the 
ample folds of her shielding 
body. ‘“‘We’re goin’ to live 
all for love now—ain’t we?” 

Turk both heard and did 
not hear; for, as he sat there 
struggling forlornly against 
that too ardent embrace, an- 
other sound smote on his ears! 

It was the sound of splin- 
tering rail fences; and above 
that sound of scattering tim- 
bers rose a tremulous and 
low-noted trumpeting—a 
trumpeting of mingled 
anxiety and relief. 

Turk had been waiting for 
that sound. He knew it 
would come. He had banked 
/ on it, had prayed for it again 

and again. And now that 
it had come his flickering 
courage returned to him. 

“Yes, Rosie, we'll live all 
f'r love,” he recklessly pro- 
tested. ‘We'll seek out some 
lonely corner o’ the world, 
dolling, and watch summer 
comeand winter go; and——”’ 

“Oh, Turk, you’re so 
grand! You can talk so deep 
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N LATER years I have been caught in many tight 
corners, Once or twice unarmed, when my vigilant 
guardian angel wouldn’t have given a flap of her wings 
for my life; but never have I had so many close calls in 
such quick and staggering succession as when I stood out 
single handed against Donnovan’s murderers, who proved 
to be Squinty and 
Baldy who had re- 
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of Police 
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ny of a Chief 


the undisputed leader, by reason of his massive physical 
strength, his passion for slugging, stabbing or killing, 
whichever happened to suit his fancy at the moment, and 
his pull with the politicians, who needed men of his pro 
fession to keep their machine in smooth running order. 
I knew Gourlay by reputation, but this was the first time 
I had had the pleas 
ure of meeting him 





cently finished their 
terms in the peni- 
tentiary. In them 
Buck had found 
very willing accom- 
plices for his plans 
against Donnovan. 
Yet it well may be, 
inasmuch as this 
was the first time I 
had been under fire, 
that the encounter 
looms forth more 
awesome in retro- 
spect than it actu- 
ally was. They 
wounded me in the 
left shoulder—I 
wasn’t aware of it at 
the moment, So ter- 
rific was the excite- 
ment, although the 
blood streamed 
from the wound 
through my heavy 
coat — but in the end 
I got them—I got 
them!—and sent 
them sprawling, 
faint and spent,into 
a ditch. When it 
was all over I had 
just enough energy 
and vitality left to 
stop a carriage that 








face toface. lwould 
have been satisfied, 
too, if our acquaint- 
anceship had been 
postponed until | 
could drive through 
Devil's Center with 
out the uncomfort 
able sensation of 
hearing imaginary 
bullets whiz past 
my ear. The man 
looked like a com 
posite photograph 
of the rogues’ gallery 

When the door of 
my Office slammed 
behind him, Gour 
lay lolled back in a 
chair, not only ap- 
parently but actu- 
ally unconcerned, 
and, taking hisbook 
of papers and hi 
bag of tobacco out 
ot his pocket, 
started to roll a 
cigarette 

“Stow the mak- 
ings, Gourlay,” I 
said sternly 

His small piggish 
eyes snapped with a 





challenge, his mas 


sive shoulders 





was bringing a party 
of roisterers to the 
roadhouse, take command of the vehicie and its driver in 
the name of the law, and so carry my prisoners and the 
dead body of that poor creature, Charlie Donnovan, to the 
station. I fainted dead away a few minutes after we 
reached that haven, partly from weakness and the loss of 
blood, more as a result of the reaction of nerves too tensely 
strung and the realization of what I had been through. 
The ambulance doctor cared for my wounds, which 
proved to be slight after all, and for the numerous more or 
less minor injuries I had inflicted on the persons of my 
would-be assassins. After tossing Squinty and Baldy in 
the ‘“‘can,” without preferring charges against them or 
booking them, Lieutenant Cannon sent me home in the 
care of a brother officer, instructing me first not to talk 
until the right time came. He had happened to learn that 
Buck Randall was at the botton of Donnovan’s transfer, 
and he suspected, as it developed, that Buck’s fine hand 
was respons.vle for his tool’s slaughter. Moreover, know- 
ing myself that the same active Buck had exiled Timothy 
Cannon to that same God-forsaken wilderness, I presumed 
that the lieutenant didn’t intend to miss the chance of 
sending Buck to a region still more unpleasant if he could 
make those two crooks talk. 





Trouble in Devil's Center 


ANNON'’S remedy for dumbness, I needed none to tell 

me, would cure the most chronic and stubborn case. 
For the first day or two after theinarrest Squinty and Baldy 
were as coy of speech as a couple of maidens, but before 
they took the third degree with high honors they gave up 
all they knew. Many persons who have merely read about 
the third degree in the newspapers doubtless think it con- 
sists in extracting information from criminals by extracting 
all but their teeth. This is a mistake. Such methods are 
obsolete. The wise officer leaves no marks on the bodies 
of his victims to tell in court of the treatment they received. 
He handles them more subtly, and the tortures he applies 
are exquisite. 

For instance, Squinty and Baldy, when on the point of 
falling asleep, were kept wakeful by untimely strolls along 
the cement corridor of the cellhouse, or when, deluding 
themselves with the notion that their jailer had relented at 
last, they shut their weary eyes in blissful slumber they 
were rudely disillusioned by a bucket of cold water. When 
famished they were given the indescribable pleasure of 
seeing, through their bars, some officer or prisoner eating a 


“Stow the Makings, Gouriay,"’ I Said Sternty 


sumptuous meal and hearing him smack his lips with tre- 
mendous relish. When they were about ready to bargain 
their lives away for a solacing cigarette their craving for 
the narcotic was tantalized by puffs of smoke sent floating 
through their cells. At various intervals during the course 
of their cure they were jerked upstairs and confronted by a 
circle of officers who hurled a running fire of questions at 
them, by a stenographer who jotted down every word that 
passed their lips, and by a trained stool-pigeon who insisted 
volubly that they had “declared him in” with them o1 
that fatal job. 

Such treatment is calculated to make even a Diogenes 


‘ T 
ym the tar 


consent to giving an hour-and-a-half’s speech 
for all three political parties in turn, and a fina 
eloquence from Messrs. Squinty and Baldy made it nec« 
sary for Buck Randall's fluent and brilliant crimi: 
lawyer to orate overtime to save his client from t 
penitentiary. 

It is curious, when you pause to think about it, what a 
complicated set of circumstances it may take to promote 
an honest policeman in an honest way to the position of 
sergeant. 

I am going to drop out of my life’s story the host of 
comparatively trivial things that befell me since the adver 
tures just narrated and ask the reader to rejoin ,me after 
I was made lieutenant and shifted from High Plains to a 
district that I shall call Devil's Center. The name describes 
the spot with reasonable accuracy. Vice and crime seethed 
there as in few other holes on this side of the Atlantic, and 
of course graft kept the pot boiling. 

The politicians, gamblers and panderers of High Plains 
which had become a big manufacturing center in less than 
five years, had joined hands to get me transferred to 
Devil’s Center where, it was hoped, the powerful bosses 
of that quarter would break me or, the bosses failing, that 
one of the thugs with which that black hole swarmed 
would kill me. And developments were faster than even 
these good friends of mine anticipated. 

I was no more than fairly well launched in Devil's Center 
when John Crary, a committeeman of the ward, who was 
contesting more or less successfully for Boss Luke Keenan's 
job as chairman of the state central committee, was way 
laid and shot dead on the streets just a few blocks away 
from the station. Shortly after the tragedy, at nine in the 
evening, two of my patrolmen dragged into my office a big 
brute by the name of Peter Gourlay, alias Sandbag Pete 
Over all the mere outlaws of Devil’s Center Gourlay wa 


‘ 
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] outburst of 
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lurched as if he 
would spring for r 
throat, and as he put away the stuff he growled: “1 lights 
a stem afore I'm in dis place long and blows de smoke ir 
yer mug.’ 
“You may,” I replied, “‘ but it will cure you of the ciga 
rette habit for the rest of your life.”” Then, disregarding 
him, I turned to the officers and asked for the details of the 
fatality. They furnished them, but reluctantly, as a botth 


gives up its cork, with the air of wanting to protect the 

prisoner rather than to enlighten me It was plain, hov 

ever, from what few clues I could gather, that Gourlay 
was one of Boss Luke Keenan's creatures and had be« 

hired to get Keenan's rival, Crary, out of the wa 


The Men Behind the Gunman 


pD'? ou bring any of the witnesses?" I asked of the 
officers after had pieced together the discs ected 


fragn 





) ol their ators 
No air the answered i! turn, Né thought Ne 
testimor wouldn t be material 

‘You did, eh!” I exclaimed. “Well, so far as 
I ought to be the sige of what material and what 
isn't Yo toor the names and addres 28 Ol : ‘ MS 

‘No, sir,” they replied 

‘That's a fine bit of police work to be marked against 
the record I you t vo peelers,’ I admor shed iat 
prisoner in the can downstairs - 

Gourlay muttered a mouthful of curs e tl 
less he went with the officers, just as he had come to the 
station, without putting up any show of resistan: lr hose 
who have read between the lines may have se« I He 
was no sooner whisked away than dappe sittie Pauli 
McIntyre, the desk-sergeant, entered my office and sa 
with an insinuating smirh “Lieutenant Callahan, Walt 
Rittenhouse just telephoned to ask me to inform you tl 
he would go bail for Gourlay for a amount 

i was the sergeant’s lave W of « t ng e hi 
that ‘ g pol il influence of Rittenhouss he pro 
fessional bailer. stood back of Gourla nd w ed } 

ed rig? suppressed the fact, however it Walt 
always split and gave him thirty per cent of his fee 
Moreover, it la in MelIntyre’s province, whie exercising 
his nocturnal duties, to cap Walt’s game by rejecting as 
worthless the bonds offered by any other would-be hailer 
He had thwarted my will and purpose on several occasio 
by playing me the t b ind thinking that tonight if ever 
vas the time t ‘ vw where he stood, I sa 
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“Sergeant McIntyre, you might as well cut out that ‘con.’ 
Walt didn’t telephone to you, you telephoned to him. Now 
let us understand each other. I may have to leave my 

¢ for half an hour on business, and if while I’m gone 

1 let a ‘mouthpiece’ or any other outsider get in touch 

ith Gourlay, when I come back I'll rip the star off your 
oat. Send Pat Carroll in to me and be quick about it. If 
he’s out on duty it’s up to you to have him in tis office 
within the next fifteen minutes.” 

When faithful, honest Pat Carroll—his devotion to me 
dated back to our boyhood in Ireland—appeared in 
answer to my summons I told him in few words what had 
happened and ordered: “‘You go downstairs and plant 
yourself at Gourlay’s cell. Don’t leave, no matter from 
whom you get the command. If the lockup interferes you 
can go the limit.” 

No sooner had Pat wheeled, touching his helmet, than I 
telephoned to Nora Gibbons, my wife’s sister, who was an 
expert stenographer, and asked her to jump in a cab and 
drive to the station with her notebooks and pencils. I did 
not want to risk having some police stenographer who might 
be in on the game and therefore play at sixes and sevens 
with my evidence while transcribing it. There are tricks in 
every trade under the sun, but there isn't one of them that 
isn’t used somewhere along the line in the police game. 

This done I ordered out the patrol, and whirled away 
with the three men in attendance to the scene of Crary’s 
assassination, where I rounded up ¢ host of competent 
witnesses, all of whom had volunteered to testify on the 
promise that I wouid protect their lives against those who 
had threatened to kill any one who “squawked.” The 
desk-sergeant looked nonplused, as if he didn’t know what 
to do to thwart me next, when on my return he watched 
my prizes step out of the wagon and move through the 
hallway toward the anteroom next to my office. 


A Clash With the Gang 


“CYERGEANT McINTYRE,” said I, wishing to save 

him from moreseness by keeping him busy, “these 
witnesses tell me they will fear for their lives when they 
leave here for home. Throw out your dragnet and pull 
in everybody that can’t account for his being out on the 
streets at this hour. If witnesses are intimidated in this 
district it won't be to our credit on the records. A word 
to the wise!’ 

“Yes, sir,” he answered meekly enough, though he 
turned round and whispered to a plainclothes man who 
told me about it later: ‘‘ We'll trim thet fresh Dick’s 
whiskers before morning; watch us.” 

When the evidence was taken, and while Nora was 
busying herself elsewhere with making a transcription of it, 
| sent word to Pat Carroll to bring Gourlay up to my office. 
The thug was more surly and sulky than he had been at 
our first encounter. I dismissed Pat, not wishing to let 
Sandbag hug the delusion that I was the least bit afraid 
of him, and said: 

“Gourlay, my evidence against you is complete, and you 
might just as well save yourself time and trouble by making 
a complete confession, for all your pull won’t count a straw 
against it. What I'm after is to put men of your kind out 
of business in Devil's Center. I'll do it before another year 
is over, or my naine 
isn’t John Callahan.” 





“To hell with yer an’ de can,” blustered Gourlay. “I'll 
be out afore mornin’ ter git yer star.” 

“Good night, I'll see you about ten in the morning,” 
I answeréd curtly, turning him over'to Pat Carroll’s atten- 
tions once more. I had no time for the bandying of words 
that would lead nowhere. Other and more purposeful 
work remained, and I set about the doing of it by bun- 
dling my witnesses into the wagon for their second trip and 
driving them as fast as the good horses could trot in the 
direction of Magistrate Deianey’s night court. The poli- 
ticians hated Delaney and swore they’d get him, which 
was my reason for choosing him. It certainly proved a wise 
choice, for when there was a lull in the case he was try- 
ing, and I stepped forward, introduced myself, and asked 
that my intimidated witnesses be sworn under oath to 
verify the typewritten testimony, he replied at once: 

“I approve of your work in this case, Lieutenant Calla- 
han. Other business now before this court can wait until 
your witnesses are sworn.” 

It was while my crowd of ladies and gentlemen were 
going through those perfunctory proceedings that Luke 
Keenan, the boss of Devil’s Center, rushed into the court- 
room, his coarse red face covered with sweat. Luke had 
slugged his way up in Devil’s Center. which presumes a fair 
amount of viciousness on which to s*art, to say nothing of 
the interest accumulated on the capital. His voice, even 
when he turned it down as low as it would go, sounded like 
a steam whistle out of repair and, my ears on the alert, 
I overheard him say as he sidled up to the policeman who 
was detailed to preserve order in the courtroom: 

“Be sure you git th’ names an’ the addresses of all 
the witnesses.” 

Fearing the officer’s nod in the affirmative would prove 
as good as his word, I leaned over to Magistrate Delaney 
and whispered in myturn: “ Your honor, the disappearance 
of these witnesses would make it impossible to convict. 
I ask, therefore, that they be put under bond.” 

Smiling approvingly, he complied with my request, and 
I released my charges and left the courtroom for the sta- 
tion, carrying in my memory a look from Boss Keenan 
that was pressed into service as the temporary substitute 
for the dagger he wouldn’t have hesitated to use if the 
moment had been opportune. 

Gordon R. Ashley was seated in my office when I entered 
it, twirling his gold-headed cane in an impatient disapproval 
of my absence. I presume Mr. Ashley, of whom I had 
heard much, may pass fora gentleman. At least he looked, 
dressed and could on occasion act like one. He belonged 
to those clubs of the city which manufactured gentlemen 
in large quantities at reduced rates, and what is still more 
important to these chronicles, he belonged to the well- 
known law firm of Dudley & Ashley. A year ago the 
firm had entitled itself Bostrom, Dudley & Ashley, but 
Bostrom haa dropped out of it when he was elected state's 
attorney. The drop, like that through a stage trap, was 
more apparent than hazardous; for Bostrom, able now 
secretly to swing the firm more business than he brought 
to it openly before, got a lion’s share of the profits. Gordon 
R. Ashley was Bostrom’s official fixer. The job paid all 
out of proportion to the efforts it entailed. 

“Lieutenant Callahan,” said Ashley, rising, drawing off 
his suéde gloves and extending his carefully manicured 
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hand, “my firm is representing the interests of Peter 
Gourlay. I called to have a preliminary talk with him, but 
in view of your absence Desk-Sergeant McIntyre refused 
me permission. I know, of course, you will be pleased 
to grant it.” 

“You know more than I do then,” I answered. “‘Gourlay 
isn’t booked, and neither you nor anybody else sees him 
until I prefer charges against him.”” While I spoke I was 
reflecting that one of the officers who made the arrest 
must have located Ashley by telephone in order “to be 
declared in”’ for a small slice of a prospective big fee. 

“Is that so?” he screeched, growing red in the face with 
the excitement a gentleman may feel but ought not to 
show. “You'll come off your high horse before we’re 
through with you. If you don’t believe it stir up a muss 
and see if we don’t break you. I’m going to see my former 
partner, State’s Attorney Bostrom, about the deal you're 
giving me.” 

“You have my consent; and when you do see him,” I 
retorted, “‘you can tell him you bumped up against one 
peeler in this town that influence can’t reach. If he doubts 
you take your oath on it. Good night to you.” 

““You’re as good as broke now,”’ he hissed, departing; 
and there was in his light blue eyes a look of vengeance. 


Getting Ahead of Ashley 


T WAS almost midnight when Ashley ridded my office of 
his scented, well-groomed presence. Hungry and men- 
tally tired, I was about to pick up my hat and go forth for 
food and a respite, when it occurred to me that I had sent 
Pat Carroll home to rest, and that it would be no safer to 
trust Sergeant McIntyre alone with the station than with 
my pocketbook. Less so in fact, for there could be nothing 
in my pocketbook he wanted particularly. Accordingly 
I ordered a plate of sandwiches and a pot of coffee to be 
brought to me, and stuck to my post. And then it was, as 
I sat poring over what had already happened that night 
and what was likely to happen before the break of day, 
that it flashed over my mind that Ashley would be sure to 
get a writ of habeas corpus for Gourlay on the morrow and 
serve it when I was in bed and dreaming over my triumph. 
If he succeeded in thus snatching Gourlay out of my reach 
both the case and my future would be ruined. There was 
but one loophole for escape left open to me—I must hide 
Gourlay where neither Ashley ror his writ of habeas corpus 
could find him. 

When my refreshments came I gulped down my coffee, 
made short work of my sandwiches, telephoned for a cab, 
and then went downstairs to see how Gourlay was behav- 
ing in his cell. His conduct left nothing to be desired, for, 
sprawled out at full length on his bench in the corner, he 
was fast asleep. He woke up with a start when I opened 
the steel door and shut myself inside of it with a slam that 
made its stout bars quiver. 

“Huh!” he crowed as he sat up to take in the situa- 
tion; “I said yer couldn’t can me for overnight, didn’t I? 
Come down to let me out yerself to square it, eh?” 

“You called it, Gourlay,” I smiled grimly, holding out 
a pair of handcuffs. “Slip your right wrist in here.” 

“Me? I'll see yer hang first.”” His stalwart chest 
expanded. I could see and almost feel the contraction of 

his big muscles under 
his clothes. 





“Yer will, will yer!” 
he sneered, humping 
his massive shoulders. 
‘You won't last here 
no year. We'lisink yer 
so deep in de suburbs 
dat dey'll have ter 
build a new station ter 
hold yer. See? Just 
start ter rap me an’ 
see what happens.” 

I knew positively by 
this time, as will the 
shrewd reader, that 
this threat had more 
than a bluff to back it. 
None the less I an- 
swered without hesita- 
tion or concern: 

“They thought they 
would break me when 
they sent me to High 
Plains, Gourlay; but 
I went there a patrol- 
man and left a lieu- 
tenant. That's what 
they handed me for 
doing my duty, and 
there isn’t enough pull 
in Devil's Center to 
drag me off this case 
either. Now you go 


back to the can and 








on | “Look here, Gour- 
lay,” I said quietly, 
my eyes on his. “I 
could have snapped a 
slang on your wrist 
while you were sleep- 
ing, or I could have 
come in here with two 
Dicks and pounded 
you into jelly; but 
that isn’t my style. 
I’m giving you the 
chance to fight a big- 
ger man than yourself, 
to see if you're fool 
enough to take it.” 
He stood irresolute 
for a second; then he 
let me close the man- 
acle on his wrist. Snap- 
ping the other end of 
the handcuff on my 
left wrist I led him, 
thus chained to me, up 
the stairs, through the 
hall, and past the wire 
cage behind which the 
desk-sergeant sat. He 
was too astonished to 
speak, but he recov- 
ered himself just as we 
reached the door and 








think it over.” 


“Did They Pinch Me on Your Orders?" 
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OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, April 13, 1912. 
Miss MABE Amory, 236 Eagle Street, Lakewood, Iowa. 
Y Dear Miss Amory: In opening up the present 
communication I beg to deprecate the feeling of 
surprise you will undoubtediy experience in learn- 
ing its subject. I am quite aware that I have not prefaced 
this declaration—or, more properly speaking, proposition 
with those trivial social attentions which are supposed to 
prepare the object of them for the consideration of an 
infinitely grave and important matter. I had my purpose 
in omitting such trifling, as I shall presently explain. I am, 
in snort, writing to ask you to become my wife. 

It is the firmest of my convictions that questions of this 
nature should be settled with the fullest and most impartial 
deliberation. I cannot too much deplore the common prev- 
alence in this matter of unguided instinct, crass suggest- 
ibility, social conformity, unreasoning urgence, fulsome 
personal flattery, and even, I blush to say, of caresses, in 
themselves hygienically objectionable. Why should man 
abandon the helm of reason at precisely the crucial 
point of his voyage? Why should he approach the vital 
moment of his career blindfolded and gagged by the idiotic 
conventions of society so called? 

For this reason I withheld from you any hint of my 
purpose while it was in its formative stages. I wished to 
be able to set the whole argument before you clearly, 
calmly and judicially. Therefore I ask you to consider dis- 
passionately the general principles and individual facts I 
shall set forth herein, all of which have, I believe, an 
essential bearing upon the case. 

The ultimate object of human life is so enwrapped in 
obscurity and controversy that it is difficult to refer to it 
without logical error. However, disclaiming any intention 
to dogmatize, I should say that, for our present purpose, 
we shall not err greatly in assuming it to be the attainment 
of the highest individual happiness with a,zmaximum con- 
tribution toward the general happiness. Granting this as 
the end of life, we pass to a consideration of appropriate 
means, of related methods of life. It is apparent to the 
most cursory observation that prominent among these 
means of happiness—that very nearly, if not altogether, 
first among the methods of life adapted to the pursuit of 
happiness—our fellowmen have established marriage. To 
be sure the prevalence of the institution does not prove its 
worth, as majorities are notoriously wrong; but when we 
perceive the incalculable practical value of marriage, espe- 
cially in the supremely important matter of the continuance 
of the race, we are assured that in pointing toward it 
instinct does not err. 

A discussion of other forms of marriage than monogamy 
is here distinctly beside the mark, except so far as to say 
that reputable science has no commendatory word for any 
of them. 

Passing from the general to the particular, J] may say that 
I have long since discarded the resolution of callow youth 
to devote my life exclusively to science, remaining free 
from personal ties. Granting the desirability of marriage 
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ut large and in the case 
of the individuals under 
discussion, we have next 
to consider their specific 
suitability for each 
other. I make no apol 
ogy for treating the 
involved topics with a 
frankness that befits and 
must precede a more 
highly civilized race of 
men. 

Ancestry, of course, is the first consideration. In my 
inclosure, marked number one, you will find a eugenic chart 
of my family, complete so far as I am aware of its ramifica- 
tions. You will see that it is a thoroughly sound stock, 
with a high average of ability. Your own forebears, I have 
taken pains to ascertain, were of similar soundness and 
average capacity. Back of two American generations they 
were, I learn, Irish and Welsh, with a possible trace of 
Spanish; mine, more recently, were Scotch and English. 
This I consider an ideal racial blend. 

The health of the individuals naturally comes up as the 
next essential. Mv inclosure number two is a physiciar 
certificate made out in detail, accompanied by a personal 
physiological chart. I believe you took the course under 
Professor Bushnell, and hence should be able to understand 
the latter without difficulty. If any point is not clear | 
shall, of course, be happy to explain. As to yourself, I will 
frankly state that before entering upon the subject with 
you I had a full—and of course confidential—interview 
with your physician. It was in every respect satisfactory. 
He assured me that the headaches of which you sometimes 
complain were not, as I had feared, a symptom 
of some form of nervous exhaustion, but were, 
on the contrary, due to temporary digestive dis- 
turbances induced, in his opinion, by specific 
indiscretions of diet. 

The question of personal appearance, though 
its importance is vastly overrated in popular 
estimation, may with propriety receive a few 
words here. I am six feet one inch and three- 
quarters in height; you are five feet three inches 
and one-half. My weight is one hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds; yours, one hundred and 
twenty-three. As these figures would indicate, I 
have arather marked muscular structure, owing’ 
in part to vigorous fieldwork in the sciences and 
an enthusiasm for gymnasium practive. You, on 
the contrary, under a slight excess of fat, due to 
sedentary habits, are of a “stringy” build. I am 
a decided blond; you, a modified brunette. 
These differences, though apparently excessive, 
are in reality immaterial. 

The physical, though essential in its place, still 
yields in importance to the mental. It is here 
that I discern a peculiarly rich adaptability. Our 
intellectual and moral qualities, though basically 
reénforcing each other, yet differ sufficiently to 
give ground for hope of the most happy varia- 
tions. Though possessing an intellectual integ- 


rity that I have observed with satisfaction, you /$- 


are, perhaps, too much given to practicing an 
easy conformity. I, on the contrary, have fol- 
lowed from childhood the native trend of my 
mind toward the scientist's stern stand for truth. 
My slower and more solid mental processes will 
be modified by your swift and subtle—if some- 
what superticial—apprehension. Your slight 


In General I Believe 
Correspondence to 
be the Proper Method for 
Settling Affairs of This Nature 


When I Mentioned Anne's 
Splendid Heatthfuiness 
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excess of sentimentality will be corrected by 
my strong practical tendency; while your 
sense of humor is keen enough to make up 
for a possible deficiency in that quality, of 
which I have been accused. 

Inclosure number three is a schedule of 
my sources of income, investments, and so 
on, With prospective increases, including an 

om experimental budget of housekeeping x 
penses based on the experience of seVeral of 
my married colle agues, T hese figures have 
been very carefully made, with due regard to 
the present cost of living. Please tell me if 
they accord with your observation. I have 
assumed that you would prefer an indepen 
dent personal income, aside from the house 
keeping account. Please tell me if the figure 
at which I have set this is adequate. I may 
say that I have in view a comfortable ten-room house, with 
considerable garden space about it, within pleasant walk- 
ing distance of the university, the rent of which comes 
slightly under the sum allowed for house-rent in the budget 

These, I believe, are the main heads. There are, of 
course, many minor points of deep interest; but it would 
be useless for me to go into them until assured of your cor 
currence in the foregoing essentials. One point it may not 
be inappropriate to mention: I am thirty-four years of 
age; you are twenty-eight. Though it is unsafe to dogma- 
tize, in the face of modern conditions, as to the best age 
for marriage, it is clear that neither of us has anything to 
gain by delay. 

Please pardor the length of this letter. I have found 
it impossible to treat the subject, even thus cursorily, in 
smaller scope 

Please be entirely frank in y« If I have not 
made any point clear have no hesitation in asking for 


information 


ur answer 


I should perhaps add that I rarely taste alcoholic bever- 
ages. I smoke an occasional cigar, but am not wedded to 
the habit In other respects my lle has been as clean as 
I am assured your own has been, 


Very truly yours, 


JoHN K. HERRINTON 


OAKHOLM UNtiversity, April 21, 1912. 

Miss MABEL Amory, 236 Eagle Street, Lakewood, lowa. 
Y Dear Mi 4mory: Yours of the twentieth, in 
M answer to mine of the thirteenth, received this morn 
ing. I am, I may own, somewhat disappointed at the 


gene ral atmo phe re of indefiniteness in your le tter and its 


tendency to ignore the main propositions of my own. 
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You say I am too utterly preposterous to be treated 
g the usual lines. I assure you I have no desire to be 
treated along the usual lines. 

I cannot understand your indignation at Doctor Wil- 
loughby’s conduct as unprofessional. Surely no inquiry 
could be more legitimate, where a marriage is contemplated, 
than the health of the individuals under discussion. As 
t man of science, though of regrettably narrow scope, 
he could not fail to respect my motive. No; I did not 
directly inform him of my purpose. It is probable he 
divined it. 

Your family history I derived in part from yourself, in 
part from various records [ was able to obtain, and in part 
from your aunt, Mrs. Drusilla Dawes, of West Bend. By- 
the-way, in connection with the latter I encountered a 
rernarkable instance of so-called feminine intuition. I had 
avoided giving Mrs. Dawes any intimation of my real 
motive, conceiving it improper to do so in the then inchoate 
state of my intentions. Yet, as I was taking my leave, 
after an apparently casual conversation, she looked sharply 
at me over her spectacles and said abruptly: ‘ Well, young 
man, [ hope you get her; but I’m afraid you don’t!” 
| was put quite out of countenance by this extraordinary 
insight into the roots of a resolution not even at that time 
definitely formed. 

| wrote to you on the thirteenth because I finished my 
preliminary investigations and preparation of documents 
on the twelfth. Most certainly I am not superstitious. 

You ask me what I should have done had Doctor Wil- 
loughby’s report been unfavorable. Hypothetical ques- 
tions are usually of doubtful utility, and this one seems to 
me singularly purposeless; but I may add that I did not 
entertain serious doubts of your fitness. However a 
shadow of doubt in undertakings of this nature is little less 
than criminal. 

i note your intimation that some women might consider 
the manner of my proposal indelicate. Very possibly; 
Il am not proposing to them. My dear young lady, I am 
proposing marriage; and in doing so I have no intention 
to shirk the contemplation of what marriage is—primarily 
an institution for the continuance and supremely for the 
betterment of the race, 

Now, my dear Miss Amory, may I beg that in your 
answer you will state your views as to the main points I 
have urged upon your attention? There should be entire 
frankness between us. I have been frank, so far as my 
recollection serves me; but if I have omitted any item of 
information or overlooked any related line of thought, 
J shall be most grateful to have it brought to my attention. 

I can, of course, make allowance for the surprise, the 
unpreparedness of mind, of which you speak; but surely 
this emotion must have abated in the eight days that have 
elapsed. Mere feminine coyness should not appreciably 
affect your action. Man is no longer a primitive savage 
to drag the woman unwilling to his cave; nor should 
any vestigial survivals of her unwillingness clog their united 


progress. 

If, as I hope, you find yourself, after due consideration, 
in substantial agreement with my propositions, I see no 
reason why we should not enter upon our great joint 
enterprise early in the coming June. 

May | beg the favor of an immediate reply? 

Very sincerely yours, JOHN K. HERRINTON. 










“Young Man, if You Were Asking My Advice 
I'd Say You're Just @ Little Bit Siew!"’ 





OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, April 29, 1912. 

Y Dear Miss Amory: Speaking of my 

reference to marriage by capture, you 
way: “It seems to me you are attempting 
something of very much the same sort.” 

Why, my dear Miss Amory !—absolutely —it 
is inconceivable! The idea of personal violence 
could never in the remotest manner ——- But 
I understand you to be speaking metaphor- 
ically, of course. 

Now if you have received any impression of 
masculine predominance from me—if you con- 
ceive me to be making any egotistical asser- 
tion of sex-superiority—do, pray, my dear 
friend, at once disabuse your mind of that im- 
pression. The exact contrary is my intention. 
I have meant at every step to mark my sense 
of your absolute equality with myself. I have 
no sympathy whatever with the doctrines of 
Weininger. 

I am not ignorant of woman. Orphaned of 
my mother at an early age and sisterless, I was 
brought up principally with boys. In my case 
the preadolescent attitude toward the oppo- 
site sex—that of complete indifference—was 
unusually prolonged. Before I emerged into 
adolescent sex-consciousness I had become 
possessed and equipped with the scientific pas- 
sion and the scientific viewpoint. My distaste 
for the inanities of society conserved my intel- 
lectual attitude. Hence I arrived at the capac- 
ity for a mature judgment of the sex with my 
mind unclouded by narrowing personal pre- 
possessions. My acquaintance with women has been 
largely in professional and classroom associations, where I 
have found them truer to practically every established 
norm than their male associates. Among men I have, of 
course, listened to an enormous amount of discussion 
mostly very idle and unscientific—concerning women; for, 
as you must be aware, my sex finds the characteristics of 
yours an inexhaustible theme. Neither is it within the 
power of any man to refrain altogether from meditation, 
however profitless, upon the qualities of the complemen- 
tary sex. Among these confusing and contradictory esti- 
mates the clear light of science has enabled me to discern 
the essential truths. 

Leaving this topic, allow me to say, my dear Miss 
Amory, that you amaze me when you say that you were 
nol surprised. I certainly had made no overt sign of my 
intention previous to my first letter. Neither can I recon- 
cile the assertion with your own former statement. In 
your letter of the twentieth you alleged surprise as the 
reason for its hesitating and indefinite tone. Will you not 
have the goodness to explain this extraordinary discrepancy 
in your next letter? 

And may I beg that you will reply with somewhat 
greater promptness than heretofore? I find the delayed 
expectation of your letters a serious hindrance to a proper 
concentration upon my work. 

Can you not give me some assurance of a definite con- 
currence with the main argument of my first letter, which 
remains as yet unanswered? Though I heartily deprecate 
extensive and exhausting preparations in the nature of 
trousseaus, and so on, it is 
none too soon that we reach 
a positive understanding. 

Most sincerely yours, 

JOHN K. HERRINTON. 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, 
May 5, 1912. 
Y Dear Miss Amory: 
Passing over your Aunt 
Drusilla’s writing to you 
three weeks before I did, to 
tell you to look out for 
me—an action, by-the- 
way, for which she had 
no warrant save an en- 
tirely unconfirmed con- 
jecture—I come at once 
to our conversation be- 
side the alge pond to 
which you refer. Now 
it is certain that the topic 
of marriage was not at that 
time broached either directly 
orindirectly. We conversed, 
if my memory serves me, 
upon the structure and 
habits of the Chlorophycee. 
It is true, however, that my 
mind was then very strongly 
impressed—not for the first 
time—with your extreme 
suitability to myself. But 
~ since I did not betray this 
. . impression—which without 
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I Shoutd Perhaps Add That I Rarety Taste Alcoholic Beverages 


scientific investigation and verification would have been 
inexcusably premature—and since the hypothesis of tele- 
pathy has no sufficient standing to explain it, I am non- 
plused to account for the transference of the impression 
from my mind to your own; or, more accurately, the 
impression in your mind that the impression existed in 
mine. May I ask if my first inaccurate statement approxi- 
mates the truth? Did you share my intuitional conviction 
of the desirability of our ultimate union? 

You tell me you alleged surprise because “you didn’t 
know what else to say.”” But, my dear Mabel—if I may 
call you so—why not say the truth? If you entertain any 
fears as to the results of our proposed union please state 
them with the utmost frankness. Complete provision for 
the future it is not possible for man to make, but that 
is no reason why he should not exercise to the full such 
foresight as he possesses. 

I see no substantial validity in any of the other pretexts 
you offer as evasions of the main topic. You know me 
already as well as is prematrimonially possible. Had | 
not known you and been amply persuaded—as I have 
repeatedly asserted —of your supreme suitability, I should 
not have entered upon this correspondence. You have not 
alleged any idiosyncratic distaste for the state of marriage 
or for myself in that connection. Had such existed you 
would inevitably have mentioned it heretofore. You are 
certainly under no form of external compulsion either from 
or toward the state. 

No, my dear Mabel; it is time you laid subterfuge aside. 
I must press you for a definite answer. So clear-cut a pro- 
posal as mine should elicit a clear-cut response. Dismiss 
this temporizing and vacillating spirit that has taken pos- 
session of you. Take your stand firmly between Reason 
and Nature and, clasping a hand of each, look boldly into 
the future. 

Let me have in as brief a time as may be your unequiv- 
ocal answer. Sincerely, JoHN K. HERRINTON. 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, May 8, 1912. 

1, My Dear Miss Amory: You utterly misunderstand 

the purport of my last letter! Should I by any mis- 
placed urgency hasten you into a negative decision, I 
should, I am firmly persuaded, be ruinously injuring your 
life and mine and inexcusably defrauding posterity. I with- 
draw unconditionally whatever you may have interpreted 
as undue pressure for an immediate answer. 

You are, in fact, entirely right and wise in wishing to 
give the maturest deliberation to a subject of such basic 
importance. I have been misled by the thorough and 
reasoned familiarity of my mind with the topic into over- 
looking its comparative newness, as a definitely outlined 
course of action, in yours. 

I stand convicted of precipitance. In urging you to a 
premature decision I was untrue to my own principles; 
guilty of an action inconsiderate and boorish, inconsistent 
and unscientific. Assured of my genuine penitence, can 
you pardon an action so unworthy both of me and of 
yourself? 

I shall not again offend in this manner. You will find 
me henceforth firm in that calm and controlled reasonable- 
ness which in this matter, above all others, should rule the 
soul of man. That you should excel me in the scientific 
attitude toward this subject, though profitably humiliating 
to my intellectual pride, is another proof of how right I was 
in my original selection of yourself as my mate. 
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I have accepted rebuke and shall profit by it. You need 
have no hesitation now in submitting to my judgment any 
problems involved in our discussion. You may rely upon 
my treating them as judicially, rationally and deliberately 
as if I were in no way personally concerned. I shall be 
henceforth unassailably impartial. 

Will you not let mz hear from you at once? I am in 
distress until assured of your pardon for my unaccountable 
lapse from the proper spirit of our inquiry. I remain, my 
dear Miss Amory, with the sincerest deference to your 
admirable scientific hesitation, 

Very truly yours, JoHN K. HERRINTON. 
TELEGRAM 
OAKHOLM, ILLINOIS, May 12, 1912. 
Miss MABEL Amory, 236 Eagle Street, Lakewood, Iowa 

Positively, No! uu hear from me! Letter follows 

JOHN K. HERRINTON. 


Take no action til 


mr + 
mmeodiately 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, May 12, 1912. 

AN it be possible that you seriously contemplate an 

action of such monstrous import! I tell you it is an 
insult to every scientific principle; a murderous assault 
upon the evolutionary process of Nature; a treachery to 
your solemn responsibility to the race! 

The bare cognition of such a possibility as you suggest 
fills me with indescribable pain and indignation—not, I 
beg you to believe, due to any narrow personal resent- 
ment, but to a scientific prevision of the fatal and horrible 
consequences. 

As to Mr. Chester himself, I say nothing. Dignity 
forbids. Custom invariably prescribes that one man may 
not speak disparagingly of another to a woman when both 
aspire to become her husband. An evil custom, I perceive. 

Of yourself I may speak, and Ido. Youare wickedly tam- 
pering with your destiny in allow- 
ing yourself an even momentary 
contemplation of such a hideous T 
perversion of Nature’s design for 












ownership over you; in fact the idea of ownership as 
between one human being and another, in whatever rela- 
tion, is utterly repugnant to my convictions. No; my indig 
nation arose from an enlightened prevision of the fatal 
consequences of the step. However it is over—let us 
dismiss it altogether. 

My mind has been led of late to the serious contempla- 
tion of the strange power of natural impulses over women. 
Some disguised pressure of the maternal instinct, aided by 
mere propinquity, can carry them to such depths! Is it 
not the duty of man to protect his tender companion from 
the blind errancy of her strangely unreasoning instincts? 

You say you fear you are too frivolous and light-minded 
to retain my regard. No, my dear Mabel; quite the con- 
trary. I am, in fact, too unbending, lacking in the faculty 
of sufficiently quick readjustments, too dull and matter- 
of-fact, owing in part to the too early narrowing of my 
interests to the scientific cycle. I anticipate the most valu- 
able and admirable tempering of my too serious and prosaic 
mind by your swift and poetic qualities. Science warns us 
that to look for any substantial modification of our own 
characters is vain; yet the hope is not illusory. It waits 
fulfillment in the succeeding generation. 

What would you say to my coming out to Lakewood for 
a stay of some weeks? I find that I can arrange to take my 
vacation from the university now as well as later. It is 
likely we might get a firmer grip upon our argument in 
continuous conversation than is possible by epistolary 
communication. 

In general I believe correspondence to be the proper 
method for settling affairs of this nature 
misleading prominence of merely physical and sensory 
attraction; one avoids the chan¢e of those undesirable 
personal contacts which are said to affect injuriously the 
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That is a very proper resolution on your part, and if it 
were followed by more women some undesirable features 
of our sociology might be obviated. I shall, of course, be 
happy to meet the other guests of the family. I hope you 
will succeed in persuading Mrs. Dawes to join the party 

Is not Riverdell a very interesting region botanically? 
Yes; I anticipate considerable pleasure in the study of its 
flora with your coéperation therein. 

I shall probably reach Riverdell on the evening of 
Saturday, June eighth, such being the earliest date at 
which I can free myself from my present obligacions. 

With leisure and the opportunity for continuous discus 
sion we should be able to arrive at a speedy and sat- 
isfactory solution of our problem. I am confident that 
I shall be able to point out the wisdom of the course | 
propose in terms so unmistakable that you can no longer 
doubt it Very sincerely, JoHN K. HERRINTON 

TELEGRAM 
OaKHOLM, ILLINOIS, June 
M1 MapeL Amory, Riverdell, lowa 
Shall arrive riverdell friday alternoor if not inconvenient 
JouN K. HERRINTON 
OAKHOLM UNIVeRSITY, July 2, 1912 
Miss MABEL Amory, Riverdell, Lowa. 
M Dear Mabel: I find matters here in considerable 
confusion, as I anticipated from Professor Haskell's 
letter. Doctor Brooks’ unexpected absence and Professor 
Haskell's own illness, which I am happy to say is turning 
out less seriously than feared, have thrown things decidedly 
out of gear. I am afraid it will be at least two weeks before 
I can get away 
It goes without saying that I shall avail myself of you 
mother’s kind protest that I had not yet finished my visit 
and return to Ivy Cottage at the 
first opportunity. 
I am sorry that I was compelled 
to leave so abruptly, as there were 
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to consider the question dispassion- 
ately. [will not pretend that I am 
doing so. That man of science who 
can see the future of the race thrust 
into reckless jeopardy without grief 
and rage is unworthy of the name! 
That you should throw your rare 
and highwrought personal qualities 
into the melting pot, whence they 
may not emerge again for genera- 
tions, if at all —-oh,it sickens the soul! 

You point out that Mr. Chester's 
ancestry is also English and Scotch, 
and ask if the racial blend should 
not be satisfactory. Surely you are 
aware that selection imperatively 
demands the choice individuals of 
the breed. Of Mr. Chester’s defects 
I say nothing. The sole quality of 
his that I have heard exten- 
sively praised is a certain 
quickness in wit, repartee 
and humor; and this quality 
in yourself, you must recog- 
nize,needs no reénforcement. 

In short I feel toward the 
bare conception of a step so 
fatal an aversion of no com- 
mon intensity, accompanied 
by varying but heavily 
accented moods of anger, 
sorrow and disgust, which I 
must regard as of some evolutionary significance. I can 
comprehend, in some measure, crimes of violence against 
inconstant and frivolous women. Iam no stranger to the 
Turk’s impulse to veil and imprison his womankind. There 
is a certain wild justification in preventing by any means 
such racial crimes as you suggest. There would de a certain 
savage joy in punishing the verpetrator. 

That the mere thought of this project should have 
moved me to such unethical and antisocial reactions is 
surely proof of its unevolutionary quality. 

There is much more that should be said—that cries to 
be said; but I consider it of the first importance that you 
should have my views immediately. Were it not for an 
extraordinary pressure of unavoidable work just now I 
should have hastened at once to Lakewood to represent 
in person and with all the emphasis in my power the 
horrible nature of this design. JOHN K. HERRINTON. 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, May 16, 1912. 
Y Dear Mabel: No; jealousy is hardly the correct 
word to describe my emotion. I will not deny that 
some sense of personal injury tinged my feeling, though, 
as you point out, I certainly had no right to assume any 























judgment; one is, in short, preserved perforce from the 
mad, instinctive hurry of blind natural forces. At a dis- 
tance one retains the use of the logical faculty unimpaired, 
is iree from merely physical solicitations, and naturally 
inclines to adequate deliberation. However, in cases like 
the present, where one party is of a cold and lingering 
temperament--at least, as regards myself—and the other 
of a solidly based rationality, the dangers of the experiment 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

May I not know immediately your opinion upon this 
subject? With sincerest regards, JoHN K. HERRINTON 

P.S. As to Mr. Chester, of course I understand that 
you consulted me in regard to his offer under the seal of 
the most absolute confidence. J.K.H 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, May 29, 1912 

Y Dear Mabel: I note with satisfaction the project of 

yourself and family to remove next week to the cot 

tage at Riverdell, and accept with great pleasure your 

kind invitation to visit you there for such portion of the 
summer as I may think advisable. 

You say that you will use your very best endeavor to 

spare me the undesirable features of personal interviews 


Weary lo. PAC re e 97S, 


objection to their very probable 
union, in spite of their utterly 
headlong and irrational manner of 
approaching it. That Arthur's 
intentions are serious I am positive; 
in fact he said as much in the long 
tramp we took Tuesday, relying 
upon my sympathy with a con- 
fidence I was at a loss to explain 
None of the really important con 
siderations involved seemed to have 
occurred to him, except that he 
would have to work several years 
before suggesting marriage. When 
I mentioned Anne’s splendid 
healthfulness he talked of tt 
her hair curls about her ears. He 
seemed chiefly anxious to know 
what | thought Anne’s attitude in 
the matter likely to be. I gave the 
subject my best consideration; but 
could only reply that, so far as | 
had ascertained, the mental proc 





* Way 


esses of the Amory sisters were of 
a peculiar subtlety and uncertainty 
Whereupon, to my great surprise, 
Arthur laughed 
matter for either of us 

Neither have I yet had an oppor 


It is no laughing 


tunity to tell you of my conver 
sation with your Aunt Drusilla or 
Monday afternoon 


‘Young man,” she remarked, with a significant accent 
I immediately gave her my whole attention. “| ain't one 
to interfere with what's none of my business,”’ she went on 


‘but if you were asking my advice I'd say you're just a 


She placed a peculiar biting emphasis on the last four 
words 

Under the circumstances I thought it not improper t 
take your Aunt Drusilla into my confidence. So I told her 
that the slowness was no fault of mine; that, in fact, I dep 
recated it and considered further delay unnecessary and 
that I had repeatealy urged an immediate settle 
And | asked her what steps, 
I could take to hasten matters, bearing in mind 


unwise; 





ment of the question 
opinior 
the fact that 


negative answe 


excessive urgency invariably precipitated a 


Your Aunt Drusilla rubbed the back of her hand across 
her nose and looked at me with an expression that I can 
oniy interpret as one of scorn and despair What she 
say, for at that moment Arthur 


might have said I cannot 


) 
and Anne came up from the river and we had no further 
fid 


opportunity for col lential talk 


Concluded on Page 3! 
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Of Course I Ran After Him to See What 
Was Doing 


NE night, when I was six years old, fire licked up the 
() orphan asylum where I lived and destroyed the only 

revord of my parentage. I have tried many times 
to discover my own identity, but to this day I don’t know 
who I am. 

I have a vague recollection of the fire; of awakening to 
find a Fourth of July illumination about my cot; of a 
terrifying flight through a crimson corridor in the arms of 
a nurse; of falling from a window into somebody's arms 
below. I have made repeated attempts to learn the name 
of the nurse who saved me at the cost of her life, but I 
know even less about her than I did then. I do know, 
however, that this woman’s courage has never ceased to be 
an inspiration to me. 

Today I am an executive in the employ of a leading 
express company. The path behind me is a rugged one, 
and as I look back over it I feel I am justified in attributing 
my success to one underlying quality— courage. By this 
I do not mean physical courage exclusively. There is 
another kind, you know. With me, courage is partly 
inherent, partly cultivated; and I mean to give you some 
concrete instances. 

First, go back to the fire at the orphan asylum. I was 
placed in the home of a mechanic named Bulcher, in 
Boston, whose name I took. If I ever knew my real name 
I forgot it; and when I grew old enough to make inquiries 
nearly all the former employees of the asylum were dead 
or scattered. Jimmy Bulcher I was until my foster-father 
disappeared two years later and I was turned back on 
the authorities. 

After a short time spent in some orphanage—which 
I have never been able to identify —1 was again placed in a 
private family. Call the name Trueblood for convenience. 
it is the name I bear today. 

My new foster-parents moved to a small city of the 
Middle West, taking me with them. Trueblood was a 
boilermaker by trade-—a man of great muscle, as my back 
often attested. I don’t think he knew how hard he 
thrashed me. One night he everlastingly whaled me on the 
false charge of appropriating a dollar intrusted to my care. 
1 didn’t know what became of the money, but I did know 


that I'd had enough of Trueblood. At five o’clock on a’ 


winter’s morning I got out of a second-story window, slid 
olf a shed and made my way to the railroad station, I was 
then twelve years old. 


A Taste of Competition 


KNEW a “train butcher” who ran on the division which 

terminated at our town—a youth we called Figs—and I 
found him packing his wares preparatory to going out on 
Number Six at five-forty. He was sorry for me and offered 
to smuggle me out of town. 

For eight hours I lay cramped up under the seat in the 
smoker where Figs stacked his train merchandise. It was 
freezing cold in my prison and I was half starved; but 
along in the afternoon I crawled out in Chicago. 

| had made up my mind to be a train butcher; and, on 
the advice of Figs, I lied about my age and applied for 
a job. But falsehood doesn’t avail much; my extreme 
youth was apparent, and the superintendent of the news 
agency declared he would turn me over to the police. 
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Via the Courage Route 
By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


He didn’t do it because he couldn’t catch me. For hours 
I wandered about the streets of Chicago, and late in the 
evening I saw a comfortable newspaper office lobby with 
a number of big steam radiators in it. Several ragged 
urchins were huddled on the floor almost under them. I 
was desperate with fatigue, cold and hunger; so I went 
in. In about a minute I was curled up asleep, despite my 
empty stomach. 

At four o'clock in the morning a man in a uniform roused 
me with his boot. ‘Time to get busy, sonny!” he said. I 
was grateful for being allowed to sleep as long as I had. 
I’ve always been a friend of the newspapers since. Of 
course they roast the express companies sometimes, but if 
it hadn’t been for the newspapers I should not be where 
I am today. 

I followed some boys into an alley, where I discovered a 
lunch counter. 

“T’ll trade you my knife for two sandwiches and ten 
newspapers,” I said to a boy I met coming out of the place. 

“T'll give you one sandwich and fifteen papers,” he 
offered when he had inspected my property. ‘“ But you'll 
get your head broke if you try to sell ’em round here,”’ he 
warned obligingly. 

This was really the first time I was ever called upon to 
make a quick and nervy decision—the quality that has 
been the chief factor in my rise. I might have turned away 
in discouragement, and in that event my history would have 
been quite different, no doubt. 

*T’ll sell ’em somehow,” said I. 

I tried to find a desirable corner that was not already 
preémpted by a newsboy; but, failing in this, I stationed 
myself boldly at State and Washington Streets and offered 
my papers to early pedestrians. 

Here I got a preliminary taste of competitive life—the 
same universal competition in which we all move. Nor 
did it take me long to discover that the person who gets 
a good thing and holds it must do so by superior sagacity 
as well as moral and physical courage. So-called monopo- 
lies are often monopolies merely because they are wiser 
and nervier than concerns that would like to be their 
competitors. 

It was this way down at State and Washington Streets. 
Two big, husky youths held a monopoly of the newspaper 
trade on the corner, and the minute they saw me —— 
Well, there were lively times ali round. But, though they 
were trying to catch me, I sold my fifteen newspapers and 
went back for more. 

I saw a good thing on that corner and I refused to recog- 
nize any sacred vested rights on the part of my competitors. 
They caught me a few times and pummeled me, but I 
always went back with more papers. I believe the chief 
cause of failure, in business and out, is due to the fact that 
men don’t go back often enough. Their courage dwindles 
and they look for an easier corner. 

In a week or two, however, those big boys came to take 
me as a necessary evil. They forgot that they’d had a 
cinch on the market and devoted themselves to selling 
newspapers instead of preventing me from selling. In 
reality there was trade enough for all of us—though the 
big chaps didn’t make quite as large profits as formerly. 

Meanwhile I lived in a newsboys’ home on Wabash 
Avenue. One day, several months later, I was corralled 
by a Juvenile Court officer and charged with the heinous 
crime of having no home. I was forced by the judge to tell 
my history. He didn’t know Trueblood so well as I did, so 
he,decided it meet and proper to send me back where 
I came from. 

Ten minutes later I made another quick decision as I 
was being led back to the Harrison Street Police Station. 
I slipped into an alley, dodged through to another street, 
and lost the Juvenile Court officer in a minute. 

That night I went to Kansas City—I had money enough 
to pay my way and quite a bit more. Here I applied again 
for a job as train butcher, and got it, despite my youth, 
which I did not conceal. I looked like a boy who could sell 
stuff on a train. 

My first run was from Kansas City to Omaha; then 
from Kansas City to Dallas; then from New Orleans to 
El Paso. On these three runs, with a few temporary shift- 
ings to other routes, I spent five years. My earnings 
averaged from ten to fifteen dollars a week and my savings 
grew steadily. Nor did I deteriorate into a common tough; 
for during all these years I had a steady ambition—to 


CHARLES D. 


MITCHELL 


become a railread man. To gain this end, I perceived, I 
must maintain a certain standard of character and ability. 
The railroads were not hiring drunks and hoboes. 

When I was eighteen years old an unexpected chance 
bobbed up—one of those opportunities that are not 
opportunities at all unless one seizes them with lightning- 
like decision and judgment. My train, westbound trans- 
continental express, number one, had been laid out one 
afternoon by a freight wreck west of San Antonio. As night 
came on everybody grew impatient and the conductor 
said harsh things about the wrecking crew. He had made 
two or three trips ahead to a little telegraph station two 
miles up the line, and he didn’t feel like walking it again; 
nevertheless he wanted to kick to headquarters about the 
inadequacy of the wrecking equipment. I volunteered to 
act as messenger. 


An Unexpected Opportunity 


T WAS dark when I reached the shanty that did duty as 

a telegraph office-—-for the place was little more than a 
water stop. It was called at that time Saw Switch, because 
the siding was short and freight trains frequently had to 
“saw”’ by each other when they met there. Aside from 
the shanties of the section men and a few other railroad 
structures, Saw Switch was not worth mentioning. 

As I came abreast of the telegraph shanty I noticed a 
light engine standing on the sidetrack. She was alive, but 
there was nobody visible round her. I paused a moment 
to look her over; then I went into the depot, so called, and 
delivered the conductor's written message for the wire. 

I was waiting there for the answer to come from division 
headquarters when suddenly the operator jumped to his 
feet. For a minute he stood bending over his instrument, 
listening with rapt attention to the rapid clicking; then 
with an exclamation of excitement he tore out of the door 
and up the track. 

Of course I ran after him to see what was doing. A hun- 
dred yards to the west was a switch, and as I caught up 
with the operator I saw him seize the handle-bar and 
throw over the target. 

“There’s a wild engine tearing down here from Miller’s,”’ 
he panted. ‘“‘She’ll be here in less than five minutes if she 





The Engine 
Gavea 
Lurch Toward 
the Onrushing 
Destroyer 
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keeps the track that long. I’ve headed her into this 
Switch.” A second later he exclaimed, half incoherently: 
“Great guns! I forgot about Jim Dudley’s engine down 
there on the siding. Jim and his fireman are getting supper 
over in one of those shanties!” 

“Get the engine out as quick as you can!” 
“There’s no use making junk of both engines.” 

The operator was off to get the engineer almost before 
I had spoken. While I waited I walked back toward the 
light engine, speculating on what would happen when the 
runaway arrived. My heart was going pretty fast. Buta 
minute later I heard a rumbling noise on the rails, and 
turning quickly I saw the gleam of the wild engine’s 
headlight on the steel. 

Now there wasn’t much tite to think things over. I 
knew the crazy monster would tear into that siding within 
a minute and destroy herself. She might tumble off the 
track before she hit the other engine; she might not. At 
all events I resolved to save this great machine if I could. 
In a twinkling I was up in the cab. I had fooled round 
locomotives more or less, but I really knew almost nothing 
about their mechanism. However I had sense enough to 
seize the throttle and yank it open. 

To my horror, the engine gave a lurch toward the onrush- 
ing destroyer. I shut her off quickly and threw over the 
reverse lever; then I opened the throttle again and we 
backed toward the main track. 

Of course I knew I could not get out of the siding with- 
out dismounting and throwing another switch, and for 
this there was no time. 

All I could do was to back her down as far as I could, 
stop her, and get ready to jump. I did jump a moment 
later as I saw the wild engine careen toward the siding and 
plunge into the air, it seemed to me, like a ball of fire. 


I advised. 


Two Quick Promotions 


ELL,I had saved the light engine—by deciding quickly 

and assuming the initiative in a time of emergency. 
That's the point I think I ought to emphasize here. The 
men who are most in demand are the ones who can stand 
up under responsibility and be counted on to do the right 
thing without depending on somebody else. 

I am very sure, I say, that my own advancement from 
time to time has been due to this faculty of doing things 
without being told. The operator down at Saw Switch 
might have run the engine back himself instead of going 
after Dudley to do it, when the available time was so 
short. But he lacked the nerve and decision—and I got 
the promotion. 

The railroad company gave me a job as baggageman on 
a branch run; it was one of those combination runs where 
the express messenger and baggageman are combined. 
The express company paid part of my wages. Thus I 
stood at the forks of the road, one branch leading into rail- 
road work proper and the other into the semi-railroad 




























I Heard Shots and I 
Knew What I Was Up Against 


express field. Either offered me opportunities, but it 
happened to be the latter path I traveled. 

One day, two years later, I was routed out of bed in 
New Orleans after a night run and ordered to go out 
on the Texas express, taking the place of a baggage- 
man who was sick. We carried a very heavy load of 
express and baggage, including a lot of theatrical 
trunks, so that two cars were needed to hold the stuff. 
Out near the Texas border I smelled a box running hot 
under my car and notified the conductor. He stopped 
the train at a little station, where some defect in the 
journal made it necessary to cut out the car and leave 
it on a siding. 

This, of course, necessitated the transfer of as much 
stuff as we could jam into the forward car. The head 
brakeman was called on to help, but he and the other 
messenger were free with their growls and complaints 
and quite as free with the liberties they took in han 
dling the stuff. 

Now these trunks, satchels and packages in my car 
were in my personal charge, and I felt responsible, no 
matter who handled them. 

“Look out for that grip, Jim!” I shouted to the 
forward messenger as he hurled a valise out of the car 
and let it tumble off the truck to the ground. “ Don't 
handle my stuff that way!" I protested. “Go easy 
there, fellows; this isn’t rubber you're tossing!” 

“Who cares what it is!’’ he retorted as he let a trunk 
drop with a crash. “It ain’t mine, is it?” 

“Well, it’s mine for the time being,” I told him, 
“and I won't stand for having it smashed.” I was 
getting mad, you see. If Jim Jackson wanted to smash 
his own stuff I had no authority to prevent it, but I 
didn’t mean to let him do it to mine. 

The next moment, however, he hurled out a fat carpet- 
bag with some profane remarks I'll not repeat. The bag 
missed the truck altogether and landed in the ditch, in 
which the water was kneedeep. It sank out of sight. 

Just at that moment I chanced to see the division 
superintendent of the express company watching us from 
the platform near by. When he saw the carpetbag go into 
the ditch he came over and expressed himself in a forcible 
way. Jackson got down and fished out the bag, all covered 
with slime; but the superintendent sent him back to his 
own car and told him to sit down. Then he took off his 
coat—the superintendent did--and helped transfer the 
rest of the load. 

A day or two later I was called to the express company’s 
office in New Orleans. Up to that time I had been on the 
railroad company’s payroll and subject to its orders. The 
express company seitled with the railroad for its share of 
my wages on combination runs. 

“I'd like to have you work for us exclusively,”’ the 
division superintendent now told me. ‘“‘I like your get-up 
and I believe you have the moral courage to stand up for 
the right way of doing things, even among a lot of reckless 
devils who never feel any sense of responsibility. I've 
been studying men a good many years, and I've found it 
hard to get hold of chaps who have any sense of responsi 
bility whatever. It’s the little things, Trueblood, that 
indicate a man’s character and capabilities. Now that 
fellow Jackson will never amount to anything. I've swung 
him down with a red flag already—fired him bodily. 1 
hope I'll never get a glimpse of his tail-lights again. He's 
shunted out of the express service for good. A man who 
exhibits indifference to the little duties of a small job will 
never bear up under the larger duties of a big job. Above 
all, this company wants men with a sense of responsibility, 
and the courage— physical and moral—to back it up.” 

So I became a regular express messenger, and during the 
next few years I had some of the heaviest runs in the West. 
The advice given me by that division superintendent 
down in New Orleans helped me more than I can put into 
words. It really blazed the way for me to advancement 
I had been inclined naturally toward earnest and conscie1 
tious work, but I realized now the vital importance of it 
and I was more ambitious thun ever to rise. Yet I still 
saw the indifferent, reckless men all round me. They were 
not only in the express cars but in the various local offices 
on the wagons—everywhere. The man who is weak in 
his sense of responsibility shows up 
plainly enough, whether he runs on a 
train or is a billing clerk at home. 

[ran out of New Orleans for a time, 
and then was shifted back to Kansas 
City, to take the route of a messen 
ger who had been wounded by train 
robbers down in the Indian Territory, 
This man was a little chap named 
Graham, who afterward rose very 
rapidly in the express service and was 
sent to Europe by one of the big cor 
panies as a continental agent. He 
was not over five feet seven, but he 
had the courage of a lion; and it was 
his nerve that sent him up from the 
ranks. Like the rest of us, he wa 
under bond; but he was one of thors 
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He Tore Out of the Door 
and Up the Track 


Even in the days 


men with whom a bond is superfluous. 
when he and I were messengers together he stood out from 
the common lot like a red bull’s-eye alongside the track on 
adark night. It was easy for any man with perception to 
see that Graham was de 

I remember one night in particular when Graham's 
erted itself. He was only my helper at that 
time and he hadn't been in the service long 

We had pulled out of La Junta with two bodies aboard 
One was that of a poor chap who had got his final signal 


ned to be an executive 





character as 


call up in a mine somewhere above; the other was that of 
a laborer, killed in some drunken fracas. Well, the head 
brakeman of our train was a husky brute whom we called 
Red, for his hair 


had mighty little ethical sensibility. There were few stope 


He carried two hundred pounds, but 


between La Junta and Trinidad and Red was in the habit 
of sl eping, on and off, in the express car. 

He came in on this particular night, and, seeing the 
burial boxes, promptly dragged one alongside the other, 
tossed some blankets on them, and stretched himself out for 
a snooze, meanwhile voicing unorthodox views concerning 
the dead. 

I was about to order him off myself when little Graham 
got the start of me 

‘You sacrilegious dog—get off those coffins! he 
commanded You'll be dead yourself some day.’ 

Red grunted and pretended to snore, but Graham buried 
both hands in |} great mop of brick-colored hair and 
Red was furious 


and said he’d make a grease-spot of Graham, but when he 


dragged him to the floor, big as he was 


got a stove poker across the head he changed his mind 








Graham knew what was right and wasn't afraid to fight 
for it. He wa companionable fellow, but he was deeply 
in earnest so far as his job was concerned 

I could tell you many, many incidents illuminating the 
rise of Phil Graham; but I set out to tell my own story, not 
his. One winter | was running on a long routs o 
Kansas City and Albuquerque when an event took | 
that gave me a big boost. In a way Graham's exan 
inspired me in this occurrence. The influence of a brave and 
capable man reaches farther than he dreams oftentime 


It was a bitter night i January and I had an extra-hot 








g fire r tove Ever then the expre t od 
and drafty; expre cars, you know, are ot ited for 
lux iry In those long-ago days they were ircel more 
comfortable than freight cars. 

We were out in Kansas, westbound I had a helper, Pi 
Haver we called him that because of his lengtt i 1 we 
were busy chech ‘ ip our run until two o'clock in tl 
morning. When we finished | told Pins to tur 

* Fix up a bunk as close to the stove a por sible.”” | 
advised ‘only don’t get too close for she’s red-hot 
Better put my ulster over you, too, on top of your blanket 

ome boxes alongside the glowing heater ar 
1 cot that was anything but luxurious. Just 
he he ar ed off to sleep he remarked ith a laug? 

“Call me if the road-agents get after you, Trueblood 

There ha ot eve t robberies about the countr 
within a year or two, but I wasn’t much worried You 
know one never looks for lightning to hit him. I lighted 
my pipe, put more coal in the stove, and sat down to lool 
over n waybills agait The train was pounding along 
pretty fast and there wasn ta other stop scheduled for fifty 
! ite Conctuded on Page 34 
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OMPLAINT is constantly being made that, as a 
nation, we do not celebrate our holidays in a rational 
manner. This is undoubtedlytrue. If we celebrated 

em rationally -they would not be holidays. Things of 

rational nature are rarely of a festive nature. Take 
common-sense shoes, now, or health foods, or sanitary 
inderwear; take those reforms in.woman’s dress that 
pring up from time to time and make some women look 
like men and some men look like thunder—all these things 
are rational in the extreme, but they do not partake of a 
holidaying aspect. 

in regard to our holidays, also, some persons insist that 
we already have too many; they, as a rule, are the ones 
who pay out salaries. Others think we have not nearly 
enough, and they are frequently those who draw salaries. 
ut to one standing at the end of the year, looking back 
on the holidays of the past twelve months or else looking 
forward to the holidays of the ensuing twelve, it seems as 
though we have just exactly enough holidays to suit every 
taste. To be sure, we haven’tso many as Robinson Crusoe 
had on his desert island. Except on Friday’s Thursdays 
out, | judge every day was Sunday to Crusoe. Nor do we 
have so many as our friends the Mexicans, tothe south of us. 
According to what I hear, there’s hardly a day in the year 
that isn’t a saint’s day down there; and here lately all the 
vacant dates practically have been filled in with the other 
national pastime of revoluting, thus providing constant 
entertainment for the humbie peon and his wife, the dusky 
peonola, and all his little peanutcitas. In parts of Mexico, 
« they tell me, almost the only thing a native won’t put 
off until tomorrow is a holiday. One gathers that among 
those people holy men have occurred almost as numerously 

a certain other class among us—one being born every 
minute and sometimes twins, as the late P. T. Barnum 
once remarked. 

Beginning at the beginning, we find in the way of holi- 
days in our own country New Year's to start with—-New 
Year's, the day of good resolutions. They are good resolu- 
tions too. Most of us do not keep them long enough for 
them to begin to spoil on us. The idea of keeping a resolu- 
tion hanging round the home until it gets rancid and moldy 
is abhorrent to many of our best people. 

In the smaller cities on New Year's Eve watch services 
are heid inthe churches. In the larger cities, too, notably in 
New York and Chicago, great numbers of people annually 
watch the old year out and the new year in, but they go to 
the cafés and restaurants to do so. It is necessary also to 
watch the waiters, who have a happy little way of adding 
the date into the sum total of one’s bill. The task of trying 
to watch the old year out and the waiter at the same time 
has been known to bring on attacks of a peculiar goggle- 
eyed complaint, causing thickness of speech, and followed 
the next morning by headaches and aversion to solid food. 


Colonel Corbett’s Meadow Lark 


N MANY places, so I hear, the old fashion of having New 

Year's Day receptions still prevails. This was one of 
the quaint customs of our forefathers— not rational exactly, 
but exhilarating up toa certain point. Inthe best of health 
and spirits a man would start out to pay a round of. New 
Year's calls. At each stopping-point there would be a 
large bow! of punch brewed according to a family recipe 
and each visitor was supposed to sample the product. 
Unleas he had the carrying capacity of a tank steamer 
this would eventually wear down his powers of resistance. 
He would leave his good resolutions at one house, his 
umbrella at another and a series of hiccups at another, and 
so on, until often he would lose the power of coherent 
utterance altogether. ‘Then he would load himself into a 





hack, which immediately became a merry-go-round, and 
he would travel several hundred miles in a circular manner 
while going home. 

I remember distinctly one brand of New Year’s Day 
punch that was famous all over our part of Kentucky, and 
had even been heard of favorably across the Tennessee 
line. The secret of its composition was held sacred by a 
gentleman belonging to an old Virginia family. It had 
been handed down from one generation to another since 
away back before the Revolutionary War; in fact, there 
was a belief that it had something to do with bringing on 
the Revolution. So far as I recall, it was never known by 
any other name than Colonel Corbett’s Punch; but it 
should have been called the Meadow Lark. One cup of 
it would make a strong man sit down on the damp ground 
and sing by the hour, and after the second cup a person has 
been known to climb upon a roof and try to fly off. The 
colonel only served this punch once a year—-on New Year's 
Day. So among us January first was, as the saying goes, 
a red-letter day; but January second frequently had a 
mourning border round it. 

Skipping over Saint Valentine’s Day—a movement in 
which the postman would gladly join us but, owing to the 
postal regulations, can’t-—-we come to Washington’s Birth- 
day, which is generally observed by the banks closing, so 
that if you have a note coming due February twenty-second 
you pay it February twenty-third. I presume we will 
always celebrate Washington's Birthday, because Washing- 
ton was the Father of His Country—and that is certainly 
something worthy to be remembered, even though fathers 
do not stand quite so high in the community as they did 
before woman’s suffrage began to get such a hold. Some- 
times it seems to me that fathers are rapidly going out of 
style in this country. The thought is very discouraging to 
one whose sex is against his being anything else. 

Easter, originally a movable religious feast, is now shared 
in extensively by the dressmakers, the milliners and the 
florists. The Easter parade on, Fifth Avenue is a very 
notable event. For many years the New York papers have 
been trying to think up something new to print about the 
Fifth Avenue Easter parade, but a hasty perusal of the 
back files will show that they have had very poor luck along 
this line. 

Spring is expected to come along about Easter, but in 
this climate it is frequently delayed by ice on the rails. 
Poets used to welcome spring, but among us that job is 
now intrusted to the official weather bureau, whose out- 
burst on this subject, beginning, ‘* Hail, gentle spring—and 
also rain and snow!” is well known to all. 

Thus by easy stages we come to May Day, in connec- 
tion with which one of Lord Tennyson’s most touching 
and tiresome poems was written, but which is not other- 
wise conspicuous; and after that the next holiday is the 
glorious Fourth! 

Thanks to recent crusades, the celebration of the Fourth 
has been put on a safe and sane basis; but, like most of the 
things that become safe and sane, it is not so exciting as it 
once was. Until very lately the youth of our nation was 
encouraged to believe that the Fourth could be properly 
celebrated only through the medium of loud sounds, the 
original Fourth having made considerable noise in the 
world at the time. It was customary for small boys to 
sacrifice as much of their cuticles as could bespared conven- 
iently in commemoration of the nation’s natal day, and 
even grown men were accustomed to fire off cannon crackers 
and a few casual fingers and thumbs and things, to cele- 
brate the fact that all of us have been freed from the British 
yoke with the exception of the misguided persons who 
insist on wearing London-made clothes. And in the eve- 
ning —oh, say, you could see by the rocket’s red glare that 
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only a few of little William’s eyelashes were still there! 
You could also see this by the light of somebody’s house 
burning up. 

Except in certain isolated cases, all this has been 
reformed. On the Fourth we have patriotic parades and 
picnics and the thermometer generally registers up to about 
one hundred and one in the shade. It is also customary 
for the people to gather in public places and listen to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence by a candidate 
for county attorney. This I regard as a good thing. If 
kept up long enough the annual reading of that immortal 
document will serve to correct the impression, so prevalent 
among a lot of people who are learning to use the type- 
writer, that the opening line of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is: “‘ Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party!” 


Vacation Days by Purling Brooks 


IREWORKS displays on the evening of the Fourth now 

follow a given program and are intrusted to the hands 
of experts. This plan, which was also inaugurated lately, has 
been found conducive to a larger juvenile population, but 
does not appeal particularly to the very young among us. 
The prospect of becoming one of the set pieces himself is 
what makes a fireworks show particularly attractive to a 
small boy. He doesn’t seem to care so much for seeing a 
skyrocket touched off unless there is a chance of his accom- 
panying it part of the way. But in other respects the 
revised Fourth appears to be giving general satisfaction, 
except possibly among the manufacturers of artificial limbs 
and those persons who make a specialty of training terriers 
to lead blind persons round. 

Some of the leading authorities on this subject would 
not, I know, list vacation among our national holidays, 
but personally I think that is where it belongs. Vacation 
is undoubtedly the most nationally observed holiday we 
have. The great majority of us spend weeks in the early 
part of the summer getting ready for vacation and weeks 
in the latter part of the summer getting over it. It gen- 
erally happens, also, that if we go to the seashore we long 
for the mountains; and if we go to sojourn a season among 
the purling brooks and bosky dells we get tired of paying 
out our good money for mountain scenery—each purl a 
dime, each bosk two bits, as the poet says—and wish that 
we had pitched our figurative tents within harkening dis- 
tance of the sounding sea. Taking a vacation is the act of 
going to a place you do not like and then getting yourself 
all tired out while resting up. 

Nevertheless, speaking personally, I wish to say that 
vacation has been worth a great deal to me. Merely going 
about from one summer hotel to another has taught me 
things about human nature I never knew before. I’m very 
fond of studying types. Studying types amounts to a fad 
with me, and there are certain types that my experience 
has taught me are to be found only at summer hotels. 
I don’t know where they keep them the rest of the year 
perhaps at the Smithsonian Institution, among the private 
collection of curios. But, beginning early in July and con- 
tinuing on through August, I am reasonably sure of finding 
excellent specimens at almost any properly conducted 
summer resort. 

There is the romantically inclined lady of, one would 
say, about thirty-eight summers and about half that many 
shampoos, who has the high-water mark of 1884 on her 
front teeth and does up her back hair with an eggbeater, 
and who craves to find a seul sympathetically attuned to 
her own, when what she really needs most is a trip to the 
dentist’s. There is the lady enjoying poor health, who 
(Continued lon Page 45) 
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HEN the sun peeped over Rainbow Range Captain 

W Griffith bent over Tobe Long’s bed. His eyes 

were aching, burned and sunken; the lids twitched; 

his face was haggard and drawn—but he had arrived at an 

unalterable decision. This thing could not and should not 

goon. His brain reeled now—another such night would 
entitle him to state protection. 

He shook Mr. Long roughly. 

“See here! I believe you’re Bransford himself!” 

Thus taken off his guard, Long threw back the bedding, 
rose to one elbow, still half asleep, and reached for his 
shoes, laughing and yawning alternately. Then, as he 
woke up a little more, he saw a better way to dress, dropped 
the shoes and unfurled his pillow—which by day he wore 
as overalls. Fumbling behind him, where the pillow had 
lain, he found a much-soiled handkerchief and tenderly 
dabbed at his swollen eye. 

“Bit of steel in my eye from a drill-head,”’ he explained. 
“Jiminy, but it’s sore!” 

Plainly he took the accusation as a pleasantry calling 
for no answer. 

“T mean it! I’m going to keep you under guard!” said 
Captain Griffith bitingiy. 

Poor, sleepy Tobe, halfway into his overalls, stared up 
at Mr. Griffith; his mouth dropped open—he was quite at 
a loss for words. The captain glared back at him. Tobe 
kicked the overalls off and cuddled back into bed. 

“Bully!” hesaid. ‘“ThenI won’t haveto get breakfast!” 

Gurdon Steele sat up in bed, a happyman. His eye gave 
Mr. Long a discreetly confidential look, as of one who 
restrains himself, out of instinctive politeness, from a sym- 
pathetic and meaningful tap of one’s forehead. A new 
thought struck Mr. Long. He reached over behind Steele 
for the rifle at the bed’s edge and thrust it into the latter’s 
hands. 

“Here, Boy Scout! Watch me!” he whispered. “‘Don’'t 
let me “scape while I sleep a few lines! I’m Bransford!” 

Gurdie rubbed his eyes and giggled. 

“Don’t mind Rex. That's the worst of this pipe habit. 
You never can tell how they'll break out next.” 

“Yes, laugh, you blind bat!” said Rex bitterly. “I’ve 
got him all the same, and I'm going to keep him while you 
go to Escondido!”’ His rifle was tucked under his arm; he 
patted the barrel significantly. 

It slowly dawned upon Mr. Long that Captain Griffith 
was not joking after all, and an angry man was he. He 
sat up in bed. 

“Oh, piffle! Oh, pickled moonshine! If I’m Bransford 
what the deuce am I doing here? Why, you was both 
asleep! I could ‘a’ shot your silly heads off and you'd ’a’ 
never woke up. You make me tired!” 

“Don’t mind him, Long. He’ll feel better when he 
takes a nap,” said Gurd joyfully. “He has poor spells like 
this and he misses his nurse. We always make allowances 
for him.” 

Mr. Long’s indignation at last overcame his politeness, 
and in his wrath he attacked friend and foe indiscriminately. 

“Do you mean to tell me you two puling infants are out 
hunting down a man you never saw? Don't the men at the 
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By jinks, you hike out o’ this 
after breakfast and send for some grown-up men. I want 
part of that reward—and I’m going to have it! Look 
here!” He turned blackly to Gurdon. “Are you sure 
that Bransford, or any one else, came in here at all yester- 
day, or did you dream it? Or was it all a damfool kid joke? 
Look here! I worked like a dog yesterday. If you had me 


other side know him either? 


Jeff Waved His Hand and Was Gone 


stand guard three hours, tired as I was, for nothing, there's 
going to be more to it. What kind of a sack-and-snipe 
trick is this anyway? You just come one at a time and 
I'll lick the stuffin’ out o’ both o’ you! I ain’t feelin’ like 
any schoolboy pranks just now.” 

“No, no; that part's all straight. Bransford's in there 
all right,” protested Gurdon. “If you hadn’t been working 
in the tunnel you'd have seen him when he went by. Here's 
the note he left. And his horse and saddle are up at the 
spring. We left the horse there because he was lame and 
about all in. Bransford can’t get away on him. Rex is 
just excited—that’s all’s the matter with him. Hankering 
for glory! I told him last night not to make a driveling 
idiot of himself.” 

Long glanced at the note contemptuously. “ Anybody 
could ’a’ wrote that! How am I to know this thing ain't 
some more of your funny streaks? You take these horses 
to water and bring back Bransford’s horse and saddle, and 
then I'll know what to believe. Be dam’ sure you bring 
them, too, or we'll go to producing glory right here—great 
gobs and chunks of it! You Griffith! put down that gun 
or I'll knock your fool head off! I’m takin’ charge of this 
outfit now, and don’t you forget it! 
And I don’t want no maniac wanderin’ 
round me with a gun. You go to 
gatherin’ up wood as fast as ever God’ll 
let you!” 

“Say, I was mistaken,” said the 
deposed leader, thoroughly convinced 
once more. “But you do look like 
Bransford, you know.” 

“‘ Look like your grand- 
mother’s left hind foot!” 
sneered Long. “My 
eyes is brown and so’s 
Bransford’s. Outside o’ 
that ™ ’ 

“No, but you do, a 
little,” said his ally, 
Steele. “I noticed it 
myself last night. Not 
much, but still there’s a 
resemblance. Poor Cap 
Griffith just let his nerves 
and imagination run away 


with him—that’s all.” 
Long sniffed. “ Funny « 


I never heard of it be- 
fore,” he said. He was 
somewhat mollified, 
nevertheless; and while 
cooking breakfast he re- 
ceived very graciously a 
stammered and half- 
hearted apology from 
young Mr. Griffith; now 
reduced to the ranks. 
“Oh, that’s all right, kid. 
But say — you be careful 


He Acquired Alice in 
Wondertand and 


Thrust it Into the Bosom of His Shirt i oDo 
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and don't shoot your pardner when hecomes back.”” Gurdon 
brought back the sorrel horse and the saddle, thereby allay- 
ing Mr. Long's wrathful mistrust that the whole affair was 
a practical joke. 

“*T told you butter wouldn't suit the works!’"’ said Rex 
triumphantly, and watched the working of his test with 


a jealous eye 


vn 
~ tao 
me 


Long knew his Alice. ‘‘‘But it was the best butter,’”’ he 
said. He surveyed the sorrel horse; his eye brightened 
“We'll whack up that blood-money yet,” he announced 
confidently. ‘Now I'm going to walk over to the south 
side and get one of those fellows to ride sign round the 
mountain. You boys can sleep, turn ard turn about, till 
I get back. Then I want Steele to go to Escondido and wire 
up to Arcadia that we've got our bear by the tail and want 
help to turn him loose, and tell Pappy Saunders to send 
me out some grub or I'll skin him. Pappy's putting up for 
the mine, you know. I'll stay here and keep an eye on 
Griffith.” He gave that luckless warrior a jeering look. 

“Why don’t you ride one of our horses?” said Gurdon. 

“Want to keep 'em fresh. Then if Bransford gets out 
over the cliffs you can run him down like a mad dog,” said 
Tobe. Sesides, if I ride a fresh horse in here he'll maybe 
shoot me to get the horse; and if he could catch you lads 
away from shelter maybe so he'd make a dash for it, 
a-shootin’, See here! If I was dodgin’ in here like him 
know what I'd do? I'd just shoot a few lines on general 
principles to draw you away from the gates. Then if you 
went in to see about it he'd either kill you if he had to or 
slip out if you give him the chance. You just stay right 
Keep under shelter and keep 
We got him bottled up and we 
I'll tell ‘em to 
do the same way at the other end. I won't take any gun 
with me and I'll stick to the big main road. That way 
Bransford won't feel no call to shoot me. Likely he’s ‘way 


here, whatever happens. 
your horses right by you. 
won't draw the cork till the sheriff comes. 


up in the cliffs anyhow.” 
“Ride the sorrel horse then, why don’t you? He isn't 
but he’s lame enough that 
Bransford won't want 
Thus Mr. Grif 
fith, again dissimulating 
Every detail of Mr.Long's 
plan forestalled suspicion 
That these measures were 


to hurt much, 


lame f ougl 


him.” 








calculated to disarm sus 
picion now occurred to 
Griffith’s stubborn 
mind — for he had a stub- 
born mind; the morn 
ing’s coffee had cleared 
it of cobwebs, and it clung 
more tenaciously than 
ever to the untenable and 
thrice-ex ploded 
that Long and Bransford 


theory 


were one and 1 
rable, now and forever 
He meditated an un 
generous scheme for 
vindication and, to that 
end, wished Mr. Long to 
ride the sorrel horse; for 
Mr Long, if he were 
indeed the murderer—as, of course, he 
was— would indubitably, upon some plau 
sible pretext, attempt to pass the guards 
at the farther end of the trip, where was 
What 
more plausible than a modification of the 
plan already rehearsed — to tell the warders 
that Griffith had sent him to telegraph to 
the sheriff? Let him once pass those 


no clear-eyed Griffith on guard. 


warders on any pretext! That would be 
final betrayal, for all hisshrewdness! There 
ibility that Long and Bransford 
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ld complete their escape on that lame sor- 
He would not be allowed to get much of 
tart — just enough to betray himself. Then 
Griffith, would bring them back in triumph. 
it wasa good scheme: all things considered, 
reflected great credit upon Mr. Griffith's 
As in Poe’s game of “Odd or 
you must outguess your oppo- 
nt and follow his thought, Mr. Rex Griffith 
guessed correctly in every respect. Such, 
deed, had been Mr. Long’s plan. Only Rex 
Mr. Long 


namely, 


wination. 


rever where 


d not guess quite often enough. 
had guessed just one layer deeper 


} Mr. Griffith would follow his thought 
correctly and also follow him. Therefore 
Mr. Long switched again. It was a bully 


better than poker. Mr. Long enjoyed 
ery I uch 
Just as Rex expected, Tobe allowed himseif 
to be overpersuaded and rode the sorrel horse. 
He renamed the sorrel horse Goldie on the 
pot, saddled him awkwardly, mounted in like 
ind rode into the shadowy depths 
Double Mountain. 
Once he was out of sight Mr. Griffith fol 
despite the angry protest of Mr. 
ecle alleging falsely that he was going to 
ry for a deet 

‘Tobe rode slowly up the crooked and brush- 
lined cahlon. Behind him, cautiously hidden, 
came Griffith, the hawk-eyed avenger —wait- 
ing at each bend until Mr. Long had passed 
for closer observation of how 
Mr. Long bore himself in solitude. 

Mr. Long bore himself most disappoint- 
ingly. He rode slowly and awkwardly, scan- 
ning with anxious care the hillsides before 
him — not once did he look back lest he should 
detect Mr. Griffith. Near the summit the 
hied and jumped. It was only 
one little jump, whereunto Goldie had been 
previously instigated by Mr. Long's thumb 
‘thumbing”’ 


the next one, 


Goldie horse 


a horse, as done by one con- 
equine anatomy, produces 
but it eaught Mr. Long 
and tumbled him in the dust. 

Mr. Long sat in the sand and rubbed his 
youlder: Goldie turned and looked down at 
Mr. Long 
then cursed Mr. Bransford’s sorrel horse; he 
cursed Mr. Bransford for bringing the sorrel 
horse; he cursed himself for riding the sorrel 
horse; he cursed Mr. Griffith with one last, 
longest, heartfelt, crackling, hair-raising, 
comprehensive and masterly curse for hav- 
ing persuaded him to ride the sorrel horse. 


versant with 
surprising results 


unawares 


him in unqualified astonishment. 








the led horse was a pack bound rather slouch- 
ily, not to a packsaddl- but to an old riding 
saddle. The horses were unwilling to enter 
the circle of firelight. so the rider drew rein 
just beyond —a slender and boyish rider with 
a flopping wide-brimmed hat too large for 
him. 

“‘Oh, look who’s here!” said Tobe, as one 
who greets an unexpected friend. 

“Hello, Tobe! Here’s your food, grub 
chuck and provisions! Got your outlaw yet? 
Them other fellows will be out along toward 
midnight.”” He went on without waiting fo: 
an answer: “Put meonyour payroll. Papp) 
said I was to go to work — and if you was going 
to quit work to hunt down his friend you'd 
better quit for good. Lead on to your little 
old mine. I don’t know where it is, even.” 

“T’ll go up and unpack, Rex,” said Tobe; 
“but of course I’m not going to lose my part 
of that five thousand. Pappy’s foolin’. He's 
gettin’ old. I'll be back after a while and 
bring down the papers.” 

Chatting of the trapped outlaw, the Op! 
men climbed the zigzag to the mine. To 
Griffith, their voices dwindled to an indistinct 
murmur; a light glowed through the tent o: 
the dump. 

The stranger pressed into Jeff’s hand some 
thing small and hard—the little eohippus 
“‘Here’s your little old token. Pappy caught 
on right away and sent me along. Let’s g« 
this pack off and get out of here. Do we 
have to go down the same trail agai: 

“Oh, no,” said Jeff. 


“'There’s a wood-trail 


leadsround the mountain to the east. Who'rs 
you? I don’t know you.” 

“Charley Gibson. Pappy knows me. I’m 
O. K. Time enough to explain when we'v 


made a clean getaway.” 

*You’redam’ right there,” Jeff said. “Th 
boy down yonder is nobody’s fool. I'll light a 
candle in the tent and he'll think I'm readir 
the newspapers. That'll hold him a while 

“T’ll be going on down the trail,”’ sa 
Gibson. “‘This way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. All right. 
and don’t make any more 
can help.” 


Go slow 


noise than you 


Jeff would have liked his own proper cloth 
ing and effects, but there was no time for resus- 
citation. Lighting the candle, he acquired 
Alice in Wonderland and thrust it into the 
bosom of his shirt. It had been years since 
last he read that admirable work; his w: 
now led either to hiding or to jail—and, with 








Then he tied the sorrel horse to a bush and 

saying it all over backward. 

Poor Griffith experienced the most intense mortifica- 
of his life. This was conclusive. Brans- 
ford was reputed the best rider on Rainbow. This was Long. 
He was convinced positively, finally and irrevocably. He 
did not even follow Mr. Long to the other side of Double 
Mountain, but turned back to camp, keeping a sharp eye 
out for traces of the real Bransford; to no effect. It was 
’ a real chance—that, clambering on the 
gatepost cliffs to examine a curious whorl of gneiss, he hap- 
pened to see Mr. Long as he returned. Mr. Long came 
afoot, leading the Just before he came within 


hobbled on afoot. 


tion except one 


only Dy chance 


orrel horse. 


ht of camp he led the horse up beside a boulder, 
climbed clumsily into the saddle, clutched the saddlehorn 
nd so rode into camp. The act was so natural a one that 
G already convinced, was convinced again—the 
n because Long preserved a discreet silence as to the 








venture with the sorrel horse. 
Long reported profanely that the men on the other 
ilso been disposed to arrest him, and had been 





de tad 


a uaded with diflicuity. 
So I guess | must look some like Bransford, though I 
muld never ‘a’ guessed it. Reckon nobody knows what 
they really look like. Chances are a feller wouldn’t know 


himself if he met himself in the road. That squares you, 
d No hard feelings < 

‘Nota bit. I certainly thought you were, you know, at 
rat,”’ said Griffith 
“We 


on the west side now 


Stone—he’s coming round 
, cutting sign. You be all ready to 
tart for Escondido as soon as he gets here, Gurd. Say, 
ou don’t want to wait for the sheriff if he’s up on Rain- 
bow. You wire a lot of your friends to come on the train 
nine o'clock tonight. Sheriff can come when he gets 
There ain’t but a few horses at Escondido. You 
get Pappy Saunders tosend your gang out in a Wagon such 
can't find horses.” 
“Better take in both of ours, Gurd,” said Griffith. He 
new Long was all right, as has been said, but he also was 
newly persuaded of his own fallibility. He had been mis- 
t yng being Bransford; therefore he might be 


‘ll, the black-eyed one 


teat k 


iken about L 


The Horses Were Unwilling to Enter the Circte of Firelight 


mistaken about Long being Long. In this spirit of humility 
he made the suggestion recorded above, and was grieved 
that Long indorsed it. 

“And I want you to do two errands for me, kid. You 
give this to Pappy Saunders—the little storekeeper, you 
know”’—here he produced the little eohippus from his 
pocket —“‘and tell him to send it to a jeweler for me and 
get a hole bored in it so it'll balance. Want to use it for a 
watch-charm when I get a watch. And if we pull off this 
Bransford affair I'll have me a watch. Now don’t you 
lose that! It’s turquoise—worth a heap o’ money. 
he’s a lucky little horse.” 

“T’ll put him in my pocketbook,” said Gurdon. 

“Better give him to Pappy first off, else you’re liable to 
forget about him, he’s so small. Then you tell Pappy to 
send me out some grub. I won’t make out no bill. He’s 
grubstakin’ the mine; he'll know what to send. You just 
tell him I’m about out of patience. Tell him I want about 
everything there is, and want it quitk; and a jar for sour 
dough+-I broke mine. And get some newspapers.” He 
hesitated perceptibly. “‘See here, boys, I hate to mention 
this; but old Pappy, him end this Jeff Bransford is purty 
good friends: I reckon Pappy won’t much like it to fur- 
nish grub for you while you're puttin’ the kibosh on Jeff. 
You better get some of your own. You see how it is, don’t 
you? ’Tain’t like it was my chuck.” 

Stone came while they saddled. He spoke apart with 
Griffith as to Mr. Long and a certain favor he bore to the 
escaped bank-robber; but Griffith, admitting his own self- 
deception in that line, outlined the history of the past 
unhappy night. Stone, who had suffered only a slight 
misgiving, was fully satisfied. 

As Steele started for the railroad Mr. Stone set out to 
complete the circuit of Double Mountain, in the which he 
found no runaway tracks. And Griffith and Long, sleeping 
alternately especially Griffith—kept faithful ward over 
the gloomy gate of Double Mountain. 


Besides, 


Just after dark a horseman with a led horse came jog- 
ging round the mountain on the trail from Escondido. On 


Alice to share his fate, he felt equal to either 
. 1 
He left the candle burning. 
‘If he didn’t hear our horses coming down we're a little 


fortune. 


bit of all right,” said Jeff as he rejoined his rescuer on the 
level. ‘Even if he does he may think we’ve gone to hobble 
‘em—only he'd think we ought to water ‘em first. Now 

to Old Mexico. Thi 
desert’ll be one busy place tomorrow!” 

They circled Double Mountain, making a wide détour 
to avoid rough going, and riding at a hard gallop until, 
behind and to their right, a red spark of fire came into vie 
from behind a hitherto intervening shoulder, marki: 
d Harlow held the southward pass. 


Jeff drew rein and bore off obliquely toward the road at 


s little 


for the way of the transgressor 


where Stone ar 





an easy trot. 
“They're there yet. So that’s all right!” he said 
on fresh wood. I saw it flame up just 


He began to laugh, or, 


“They’ve just put 
then.”” He was in high feather. 
y, he resumed his laughter, for he } 
too mirthful for much speech. “That poor dev 

will wait and fidget and stew! He'll thinkI’m in the tent 
reading tha newspapers—reading about the Arcadian 
bank robbery likely. He'll wait a while, then he'll yell : 

me. Then he'll think we've gone to hobble the horses. He 
He won't knov 


more accurately, 1d bee 





won’t want to leave the Gap unguarded. 
what to think. Finally he'll go up to the mine and see that 
pack piled off any which way, and no saddles. Then he'll 
know, but he won't know what to do. He'll think we'r 
for Old Mexico, but h And it’s too dark to 


stars, but I bet he'll be mad! 


» won't know it. 
track us. Oh, my 


Which shows that we all make mistakes. Mr. Griffit 
though young, was of firm character, as has been lightl; 
intimated. He waited a reasonable time to allow for paper 
reading, then he waited a little longer and shouted; but 
when there was no answer he knew precisely what had 
happened: he had not been a fool at all, whatever Steek 
and Bransford had assured him, and he was a bigger fool to 
have allowed himself to be persuaded that he had been. 
It is true that he didn’t know what was best to do, but he 
knew exactly what he was going to do—and did it promptly. 
Seriously annoyed, he spurred through Double Mountain, 
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gathered up Stone and Harlow, and followed the south- 
ward road. Bransford had been on the way to Old Mexico 
he was on that road still; Griffith put everything on the 
one bold cast. While the others saddled he threw fresh 
fuel on the fire, with a rankling memory of the candle in the 
deserted tent and Hannibal at Saint Jo. For the first time 
Griffith had the better of the long battle of wits: that 
armful of fuel slowed Jeff from gallop to trot, turned 
assured victory into a doubtful contest; when the fugitives 
regained the El Paso road Griffith's vindictive little band 
was not five miles behind them. 

The night was lightly clouded: not so dark but that 
the pursuers noticed—or thought they noticed —the fresh 
tracks in the road when they came to them. They stopped, 
struck matches and confirmed their hopes: two shod 
horses going south at a smart gait; the dirt was torn up 
too much for travelers on theirlewfuloccasions. From that 
moment Griffith urged the chase unmercifully; the fleeing 
couple, in fancied security, lost ground with every mile. 

“How on earth did you manage it? Didn’t they know 
you?” demanded Gibson as the pace slackened. 

“It wasn’t me! It was Tobe Long! ‘You may not have 
lived much under the sea, and perhaps you were never even 
introduced to a lobster,’”’ quoted Jeff. Rocking in the 
saddle, he gave a mirthful résumé of his little evanishment. 
* And, oh, just think of that candle burning away in that 
quiet, empty tent! If I could have seen Griffith's face!” 
he gloated. “Oh me! Oh my! And he was so 
sure! : Say, Gibson, how do you come in this gal- 
lery?”’ As a lone prospector his speech had been fittingly 
coarse; now, with every mile, he shook off the debasing 
influence of Mr. Long. ‘“‘Kettle-washing makes black 
hands. Aren’t you afraid you'll get into trouble?” 

“Nobody knows I'm kettle-washing except Pappy 
Saunders and you,” said Gibson. “I was careful not to 
let your friend see me at the fire.” 

“T’ll do you a good turn sometime,” said Jeff. He rode 
on in silence for a while and presently was leaning over 
with his hands folded on his horse’s neck. In a low and 
thoughtful voice he half repeated, half chanted to himself: 


“‘]Uilleo Legardi, in the garden there alone, 
There came to me no murmur of the fountain’s undertone— 
So mystically, magically mellow as your own!" 
Another silence. Then Jeff roused himself, with a start. 
“T’ll tell you what, Gibson, you'd better cut loose from 
me. So far as I can see you are onlyakid. You don’t want 
to get mixed up in a 


off on the train to Escondido, saying nothing to anyone 
and when the other two didn’t come home at all—I began 
to think; went down to the depot, found they had gone 
to Escondido, and I came on the next train. I found out 
Pappy was your friend; and when he got your little hurry- 
up call I volunteered my services, seeing Pappy was too 
old and not footloose anyhow—with a wife and property. 
That’s the how of it.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s all right; but what makes you think 
I’m innocent?” 

“I know Mr. White, you see. And Mr. White seems to 
think that at about the time the bank was robbed you 
were—in a garden!” Charley’s voice was edged with 
faint mockery. 

“Huh!” said Jeff, startled out of his 
“Who is Mr. White?” 

“Mr. White is the devil!” said Charley. 

At this unexpected disclosure Jeff lashed his horse to a 
gallop—his spurs, you remember, being certain feet under 
the Ophir dump—and strove to bring his thoughts to bear 
upon this new situation. He slowed down and Charley 
drew up beside him. 

“You seem to have stayed quite a while 
suggested Charley. 

“That tongue of yours is going to get you into trouble 
yet,” said Jeff. “‘ You'll never live to be grayheaded.” 

Charley was not to be daunted. 

“Say, Jeff, she’s pretty easy to get acquainted with 
what? And those eyes of hers—a little on the see-you-later 
style, aren’t they?” 

Jeff turned in his saddle. 

“‘Now you look here, Mr. Charley Gibson! I’m under 
obligations to you, and so on; but I’ve heard all of that 
kind of talk that’s good —sabe?”’ 

“Oh, I know her,” persisted Charley. “‘Know her by 
heart —know her like a book. She made a fool of me too. 
She drives "em single, double, tandem, random and four 
abreast!” 

“You little beast!’’ Jeff launched his horse at the 
traducer, but Gibson spurred aside. 

“Stop! Now, Jeffy! Easy does it! I've got a gun!” 

“Shut your dam’ head then! Gun or no gun, don’t you 
take that girl’s name in your mouth again, or Hark! 
What's that?” 

It was a clatter far behind 
on hard ground. 

“By George, they’re coming! Griffith will be a man 
yet!” said Jeff approvingly. ‘Come on, kid; we've got to 


composure. 


in a garden,” 


a ringing of swift hoofs 
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burn the breeze! I suppose that talk of yours is only your 
dam’ fool idea of fun, but I don’t like it. Cut it out now 
and ride like a drunk Indian!"’ He laughed loud and long. 
“Think o’ that candle, will you? — burning away with aclear, 
steady flame, and nobody within ten miles of it!" 

They raced side by side; but Gibson, heedless of their 
perilous situation, or perhaps taking advantage of it, took 
and he 
refused either to be silent or to talk about candles, notwith- 
standing Jeff's preference for that topic. 

“I’m not joking! I'm telling you for your own good 
Here the tormentor prudently fell back half a ler gth and 


raised his voice so as to b 


a malicious delight in goading Jeff to madness; 


heard above the flying feet 





‘“*Hasn’t she gone back to New York, I'd like to know, and 
left you to get out of it the best way you can? She could 
‘a’ stayed if she’d wanted to. Don't tell me! Haven't I 
No sir! She's 


you hang to save herself a little sla: 


seen how she bosses her mother round? 
willing to let der --or 
more likely, a little talk!’ 
Jeff whirled his horse to } 
Gibson was too quick for him 
naturally the nimbler of the two, even without the 


haunches, but once more 


Gibson's horse was 


advantage of spurs 

*That’s a lie! She was going to tell—she was bound 
to tell; I made her keep silent After 1 jumped out she 
couldn’t well say anything. That's why I jumped. Was 
I going to make her a target for such vile tongues as 
yours—for me? You ought to be shot out of a red-hot 
cannon, through a barbed-wire fence, into hell! You lie 
You know you lie! I'll cram it down your 
throat, you coward, if you'll get off and throw that 
gun down!” 

“Yah! t’s likely I'll put the gun down!” 
“Ride on, you fool! 
Ride on and keep ahead! 

“Hanging’s not so bad,” snarled Jeff 


you coward! 


scoffed 


Gibson Do you want to hang 


Remember I've got the gun!” 
‘I'd rather be 
hung decently than be such a thing as you! Oh, if I just 
had a gun!” 

The sound of pursuit was clearer now; 
the pursuers could hear the pursued as well 


Jeff rode on, furious at his hélplessness. For several 


and of course 


miles his tormentor raced behind in silence, fearing, if he 
persisted longer in his evil course, that Jeff would actually 
stop and give himself up. They gained now on their 
pursuers, who had pressed their horses overhard to make 

up the five-mile handicap. 
As they came to a patch of sandy ground they eased the 
Charley drew a little closer to Jefi 
“Now don’t get mad 


pace somewhat. 


I had no idea you 





murder scrape. This 
would go pretty hard 
with you if they can 
prove it on you. Of 
course I’m awfully 
obliged to you and all 
that; but you’d better 
quit me while the 
quitting’s good.” 

“Oh, no; I’llsee you 
through,”’ said Gibson 
lightly. ‘“‘ Besides, I 
know you had nothing 
to do with the murder.” 

“Oh, the hell you 
do!” said Jeff. “That's 
kind of you, I’m sure. 
See here, who sold 
you your chips any- 
way? How'd you get 
in this game?” 

“T got in this game, 
as you put it, because 
I jolly well wanted to,”’ 
replied Charley with 
becoming spirit. “That 
ought to be reason 
enough for anything in 
thiscountry. Nothing 
against itin the rules 
and i don’t use the 
rules anyhow. If you 
must know—I knew, 
or at least I'd heard, 
that your friends were 
away from Rain- 
bow; so I judged you 
wouldn’t go up there. 
Then I knew those four 
amateur Sherlocks 
they’re in my set in 
Arcadia. When two 
of the deerhunters, 
after starting at two 
A. M., came back to 
Arcadia the same 
morning they left, 
looking wise and im- 











portant, and slipped 


Then Came a Sharp Fusitiade, Fotiowed by Scattering Shots 


thought so much of 
the girl : 


“Shut up, will 


i you, 
Gibson!" 

™ or I wouldn't 
have deviled you so 
I'll quit. How was | 
to know you’ j stop to 
fight for her with the 
very rope round your 
neck? It’sa pity she'll 
never know about 
Me 8 6 You car 
have seen her more 
than two or hree 
Heaven 
only knows where that 
was! Onthatcamping 
trip, I reckon. What 
kind of a girl is Sie 


anyhow, to hold cian 


times and 


destine interviews 


with astranger? 


She'll write t ou 
by -and-b a ttle 
» Scented wle vith @ 


little stilted, meaning 





less word of than! 

No, she won't. it'll be 

gushy Oh, my hero! 

How can I ever repa 
>» 


you She wont tet 


you out of her clutche 


anybody, so long : 
it's a man! Here! 
None o’ that! 

A noose flew back 
from the darkness 


Jeff's horse darted 
side and Gibson wa 
j 


jerked sprawling to 
the and at a rope 

end; hat flew one way 
4 another Jeff ran 
av ifti to the 2 ¥ 
hooter 


Continued on 


Page 4! 
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The Franking Abuse 


NCLE SAM maintains the largest printing establish- 

ment in the world. By a little openfaced subterfuge 
any member of Congress, or any friend, associate or fol- 
lower of a member, can have anything he pleases printed 
there free of cost; and any matter so printed will be carried 
through the mails gratis. 

Does the Lone Elm Bark insinuate that Congressman 
Jimsonweed carried that village by promising the post- 
mastership to two persons? Under “leave to print,” the 
honorable member enriches the Record with a forty- 
thousand-word rejoinder, including a genealogy of the 
Jimsonweed family and the peerless oration on American 
Destiny he delivered at Lone Elm, July 4, 1896. This 
precious contribution to history is mailed under frank to 
every registered voter in the congressman's district. 

This year a thoughtful member put into the Record the 
entire Democratic campaign bock, and some tons of it 
were hauled free of charge in the mails. Republican mem- 
bers have not been less bashful about dead-heading their 
own campaign literature. 

Sixty-one million pounds of franked matter, comprising 
nearly four per cent of the total weight of mail, was carried 
iast year, and no inconsiderable part of it represented 
gross abuse of the Congressional franking privilege. By 
comparison with previous years the Departmeiit estimates 
that in the pre-convention campaign of last spring four 
thousand tons of political argumentation was carried as 
first-class mail free of charge under Congressional franks; 
and this abuse turned what would have been a surplus on 
postal operations into a deficit. Postage at regular rates 
on this stuff would have brought the Government over 
two million dollars. These figures are up to June thirtieth 
only. In Congress this winter there will be a lot of speeches 
about economy. We are waiting to hear what any of the 
speakers may have to say concerning this printing and 
franking seandal. 


Grounds for Divorce 


HERE is only one statutory ground for divorce in 

England. A distinguished royal commission has been 
studying the subject for some time and recently presented 
a majority and a minority report upon it. Both reports 
seem to us equally piausible. 

The majority members recommend five new grounds 
for divorce--namely, desertion for three years; cruelty; 
incurable insanity after five years’ duration; habitual 
drunkenress continuing for three years after the first order 
is entered; imprisonment under commuted death sentence. 
They argue that where any one of those five causes exists 
the marriage in any true sense has already been destroyed 
and the law should take cognizance of the fact. That 
sounds very reasonable. 

The minority members contend that marriage should 
never be dissolved except on the one ground of infidelity 
to the marriage vow. Make desertion a ground, they say, 
and many couples who have grown a bit tired of each 
other, or whose fancies have wandered elsewhere, will 
separate by collusion. If you make cruelty a ground you 
must include mental as well as physical! suffering, and the 


wife whose husband scolds her because breakfast is late 
will fly to a lawyer. For proof they point to the divorce 
mills of the United States, with their hundreds of thou- 
sands of separations on merely constructive or collusive 
charges of desertion and cruelty. It is ill to have a drunken 
or insane spouse; but the vow reads: “For better for 
worse . . .. till death us do part.” In view of Amer- 
ican experience their argument sounds reasonable too. 

This question, like many others, cannot be settled by 
argument. The division in the commission itself and com- 
ments in the English press show that people take one side 
or the other, according to their temperaments. Marriage 
is a great institution. The conservative mind would not 
change it by a hair’s breadth. The liberal mind, seeing 
that great individual wrongs arise under it, would take the 
chances of a revision. 


The Tenant Farmer’s Chance 


E HAVE in mind a man near seventy, who crossed 

the Missouri almost forty years ago. The Govern- 
ment gave him a quarter-section of land as a homestead. 
Another quarter-section he acquired under the Timber 
Act by planting a grove on it. For more than twenty years 
he struggled with grasshoppers, drought, hail and like 
pioneer calamities—mortgaging himself up to the neck 
when crops failed. As he paid three per cent a month 
interest it took two good years to wipe out the debts of 
one bad one. In 1893 he would have sold out for carfare 
back to “God's country”’; but no one had carfare to offer. 
Not a few of his neighbors in those bad times lost everything 
for which they had toiled. It was not until 1899 that this 
man’s family moved out of the pioneer sodhouse into a 
frame one. Since then Fortune has been increasingly kind 
to him. Three years ago, finding himself worth some forty 
thousand dollars, he retired to take his ease in town, and 
his half-section became one of the two million three hundred 
thousand farms that are worked by tenants. 

The number of tenant-worked farms has increased 
sixteen per cent in the last decade and now comprises much 
more than a third of the total number of farms. There is 
no more free land in the Mississippi Valley. A young 
farmer with small capital can be only a renter there; but 
if he knows his trade we suspect his chances of success as 
a tenant are actually about as good under present condi- 
tions as the early settler’s chances were when land was 
free. Certainly the chances of comfortable living for 
himself and family are much better. 


Professor Fisher’s Proposal 


ROFESSOR IRVING FISHER is quite right in taking 
exception to our assertion that his plan of making prices 
stable vear after year by varying the weight of the gold 
dollar would not work. What we should have asserted is 
that we do not think it would work. Professor Fisher is of 
the opinion that an increase or a decrease of one per cent 
in the weight of our gold dollar would be very promptly 
followed by an increase or a decrease of approximately one 
per cent in the general level of commodity prices in the 
United States. Our notion is that the relation between 
gold and prices is much more roundabout and uncertain 
than that. We do not actually know—neither does any- 
body else. This is precisely why Professor Fisher’s plan has 
been discussed with considerable temper. Men never get 
acrimonious in debating subjects concerning which they 
have absolute knowledge. It is over a pure speculation 
like this proposal to set up an automatic regulator of the 
commodity price level that they grow purple in the face. 
The country is really indebted to Professor Fisher for 
this plan. We do not believe it would hold prices at a 
comparatively fixed level year after year and decade after 
decade, as its author thinks it would, or that it would be 
an important safeguard against panics; but it has provoked 
a great deal of good discussion, and is a bold effort to cure 
an injurious condition that most econornic thought accepts 
as inevitable. We do not believe in accepting any injurious 
condition as inevitable. Any intelligent plan that attacks 
such a condition is decidedly worth while, whether it would 
work or not. 


Industrial Accidents 


N ACT of the Illinois Legislature passed in 1907 requires 

a report of every accident happening to a workman 
while engaged in the regular course of his employment 
and entailing a loss of thirty days’ time or more—or death. 
In four years and a half nearly three thousand fatal and 
over fourteen thousand non-fatal accidents have been 
reported. Last year, out of five hundred and fifty-two 
workmen killed, three hundred and forty-three were 
married, with five hundred and twenty-one children. 
Three hundred and fifty-two of these workmen were under 
forty years of age at the time of their deaths. Multiply 
these figures by the number of states in the Union, weight- 
ing each state according to its relative industrial impor- 
tance, and you have the toll of lives and limbs, of orphans 
and other dependents, that industry regularly takes each 
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twelvemonth. If his wages are only fifty dollars a month 
a workman under forty should have a prospective earning 
capacity of at least ten thousand dollars. The industry 
that took his life owes his dependents their share of the 
destroyed earning power. Measured by the conditions of 
ten years ago, we have made a great advance in the way 
of acknowledging and discharging this debt. Measured 
by the requirements of strict justice and taking the country 
as a whole, we still have a very great way to go. 


A Foolish Doctrine 


HIS country no longer feeds Europe—or even itself. 

This year less than five per cent of our total exports 
has consisted of foodstuffs in crude condition and food 
animals, while we have imported a dollar and fifteen cents’ 
worth of food for every dollar’s wortn we have exported, 
whether in a crude or manufactured state. Fifteen years 
ago two-thirds of our exports were agricultural products. 
Now over half our exports are manufactures. 

Crops were good this year; but according to the com- 
putations of the Department of Agriculture only one state 
east of the Mississippi River produced its own bread, that 
state being Delaware. Even Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa will import wheat on net 
balance. For at least four years, indeed, that banner agri- 
cultural state—-lowa—has grown less wheat than it has 
eaten; and, taking the country east of the Mississippi as 
a whole, there is a deficit this year of more than a quarter 
of a billion bushels in the staff of life. 

Persons who are politicians first and economists a long 
while afterward preach a foolish doctrine of self-sufficiency, 
as though almost any state, or the United States asa whole, 
could get along very well all by itself; but both the several 
states and the nation literally live by trade. The fewer 
handicaps upon the trade— whether in the form of excessive 
tariffs or otherwise —-the better. 


Liquor and Woman Suffrage 


NE who seeks an explanation of why woman suffrage 

won in Michigan and lost in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Ohio, is usually referred to the fluid that made Milwaukee 
famous. Women now have the right to vote in ten states, 
with ten million inhabitants, but woman suffrage has 
been beaten everywhere east of the Mississippi except in 
Michigan. Its defeat in states as progressive as Wisconsin 
and Ohio is especially significant. The usual explanation 
is that the liquor interest fights equal suffrage and is able 
to turn the scales against it wherever it is powerful, as 
true-blue conservatism opposes it everywhere. 

This explanation is unfortunate for the liquor interest. 
The recent prohibition wave that swept many states seems 
to have spent its force. On the whole, statewide prohibi- 
tion has scarcely justified itself. We believe there are more 
effective ways of waging war on alcohol, and certainly that 
is a cause which needs the highest efficiency it can possibly 
develop—it cannot afford to waste an ounce of energy. 
However, if it should become generally understood that 
the liquor interest is determined upon die-in-the-last- 
ditch opposition to woman suffrage, very troublous times 
are in store for that interest. It is not, at the best, an 
interest that enjoys much public approbation. Let it get 
itself labeled before the country as the paramount bar 
between women and the ballot, and the shower of brick- 
bats in its direction will probably exceed anything known 
in our recent political meteorology. We advise the 
interest to avoid that label. 


What Made Us Rich 


T IS a common opinion that the bounty of Nature—in 

. the form of fertile soil, abundant mineral deposits and 
good climate—is what made this country the most pros- 
per: us of nations; but Prof. F. W. Taussig, one of the most 
eminent of living economists, has a different view. 

*‘ Among the means for promoting progress none is more 
important than the discovery and stimulation of those who 
have high abilities,” hesays. ‘Freedom of opportunity and 
diffusion of education are the means for discovering those 
possessing unusual gifts. Freedom and democ- 
racy operate to develop to tne fuil the scanty number of 
leaders. The abolition of class privileges in modern times 
thus has been not only of political and social consequence, 
but has had direct economic effects also. The industrial 
preéminence of England during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was due largely to her free inst’tutions. 
The lowborn person’s opportunities to rise, even though 
res cricted, were better than on the Continent, and England 
profited accordingly. In the United States such oppor- 
tunities have been more free than ever before in any part 
of the world, and to this factor above all others is due the 
wonderful material prosperity of the country.” 

Progressive politics, in short, cashes in at the bank. To 
prevent the stunting of children by factory labor is better 
in actual dollars and cents than to discover ancther Masaba 
Range. Every law that gives freer opportunity to all men 
is worth half a dozen corn crops in hard cash. 
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WHO'S W. 


The Man Who is Never Dull 


HEREAS Gilbert K. Chesterton is the most 

unconventional person in England, all descrip- 

tions of him, so far as England goes, are entirely 
conventional. I venture to set a few of them down: 


Falstaffian. 
Rabelaisian. 
Brobdingnagian. 


Item: His appearance 
Item: His laughter 
Item: His appetite 


And so on. The poor chap, according to his writing 
colleagues, hasn’t any Chesterton about him. He is all 
somebody else. As he might phrase it himself: What is 
Chesterton isn’t Chesterton, and what isn’t Chesterton 
is. Still, 1 don’t suppose he minds. It sounds better to 
say a man is Falstaffian than to say he weighs about two 
hundred and seventy pounds and is as big as a bale of 
hay, for there are heaps of people who do not know to 
what corpulent extent Falstaff was, and the designation 
Adoni 
our old and paunchy friend Falstaff was a gentleman of 

hrewd wit. The fat he had didn’t infest his head; nor 


does Chesterton's 


might convey an meaning to them. Likewise, 


The most amazing thing about Chesterton, viewed 
personally, is his voice. You'd think, from such bulk, 
there would issue a deep, orotund voice that would pro- 
nounce its owner's paradoxes sonorously. Instead he 
has a thin, piping, almost falsetto manner of speaking. 
It is as surprising as it would be if you should hear the 
piercing notes of a piccolo coming from the monster 
double-bass horn in a brass band. However, that’s 
another thing that doesn’t matter. That piping voice 
conveys a good many unusual thoughts to those who hear 
it. It is the medium for the expression 
of a lot of things worth considering. 

Men-—-and some 
putting down their ideas on paper for so 
many centuries that about everything that can 
be said about anything has been said—that is 
practically all the basic thought 
human mind is organized has been expressed in one sort of 


¢ 


terms or another. Therefore the art of writing now comes 


women- have been 


for which the 


in saying old things in a new way; and in order to say old 
things in a new way one must look at old things in a new 


way, for lookir 





ig and saying are the twins of expression. 


Is Black Really White? 


(sa YN found that out long ago— or it may be he 
didn’t have to find it out. Likely as not he was born that 
way. However, his whole proposition rests on the unusual. 
I think he sees about twice as much as the rest of us—that 
is, he has a chunk of mind that discovers attributes, or 
magnifies attributes, to double the extent of the ordinary 
mental functions of the ruck. He has a certain bump of 
impressionable mind where most of us have a depression. 





Take the case of a man’s legs. To the ordinary observer a 


man’s legs are a man’s legs—to walk with, to stand upon 
and to use for various other utilitarian purposes. To 
Chesterton a man’s legs have all of these qualities and 
many more that make those legs, instead of props or 
pedestals or perambulatory appendages, glorified human 
attributes capable of influencing the politics of a nation or 
To be 


sure it sometimes is incoherent vision, and it is often 


changing the course of the stars. He has vision. 
scrambled and muddled and extravagant, and expressed 
in what seems jargon; but it is vision. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the world is blind. 

There are tricks in every trade and quite as many ir 


the trick 





the writing trade as in any other. One trick Is 
of paradox. This is most easily—and most generally 
accomplished by the inversion cf a proverb. In its simplest 
terms the game runs like this: It’s a wise child that knows 
But twist it—It’s 
d you have a 





his own father 
a wise father that knows his own child 
new slant on the truism. Wilde vas a genius at this inver- 
sion of truisms. It is good fur You can get a reputation 
for being a dreadful cynic by doing it, or for being an 
original wit—that is, if you can find proverbs that have 
not already been inverted by ot 
cynics or wits. 

Now Chesterton is beyond that. When he makes a 
paradox he doesn’t merely twist a proverb or an axiom 
roundabout and smugly set it down as a new and illumi- 
nating thought. He goes to bat with a real paradox. For 
example: 

“Black is white!”’ And he proved it, at least to his own 
satisfaction. And, when you come to think of it, black 
may be white! Who can tell? 
white because, centuries ago, somebody arbitrarily said 
white is white? How did that person know? Maybe black 
is white, and we have been fooled all these centuries by 
the designation of the first person who said white is white. 


a trite and true remark. 











hers who wanted to be 


He began an article not so long ago like this: 


Must white necessarily be 
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Heads, He Thinks,Were Made to Hit 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About ).c{ny promeng eng 


Well, Chesterton's faculty of looking at things upside 
down makes him a might 
interesting Englishman we have in a writing way. It 
won't do to say he is clever 


interesting person, the most 


The most damning thing that 
can be said about a man who writes is that he is clever 
It means nothing. It is a designation so universally mi 

applied. A performing dog is clever, and so is Consul, the 
educated ape, in the talk of the day. It always makes one 
crawl, like the editorial note wherein the editor remarks, 
in introducing an article to the attention of the reader 

“This is perhaps the ablest,”” and so on. Perhaps! Wow! 
Cautious and conventional editor! Unwilling to take a 








chance even on the stuff he himself has bought a1 
printing! 

It won't do to sa 
He is a genius with Chestertonian limitations—a 
near genius, but a long way nearer to that summit thar 
any of hi Moreover, he 1 the m« 
marvelous producer of good copy this country—1 ing 
England — has. 
does. It makes no dif 
about. He bubbles equ 


Chesterton is clever. He is more ti 





that. 
contemporaries. 


It just bubbles out of him—good 


rence to him what he bubble 








good bubbles about patriot 


ism as he does about veal and kidne y pie. All’s one to 
him when it comes to writing. He could divert a reading 
half-hour for any person by arguing that instead of veal and 


kidney pie, as it has been described for centuries in Eng 


land, it really should be known as kidney and veal pie 
taking the part of the hun e but savory kidney the while 


and exalting it above the veal 


The Swashbuckler of Lettei's 


E HAS the soul of forty boys and the mind of fifty men 

Everything is an adventure to him. Don Quixote 
a sickabed when compared with Chesterton. He can find 
a deed of high emprise in the posting of a letter or 
lighting of a match, and a ride in a penny bus is com) 
only to the quest of a knight of the golden fleece. He 
much out of place in conventional London as he would b« 
in a strictly business city in the Middle West. Life 
romance to him—a fairy 
troubadour set down in a workaday environment 

At that, he has definite i i al 

cant, canons, formule. He despises precedent and loathe 
conventions. His part in t ’ 
exists, the scheme of things that so amazes and intere 
him, is to get at the truth, and to strip the husks off 
leave the truth bare. 
almost everything is wrong, he spends his entire 
stripping off these husks. 
umphantly displays as truth isn’t truth at all 
beside the mark. He thinks it is, and no one 
Naturally the most kindly of men, soft-hearted, considerate, 





ile. He is an eighteenth-cent r 





1e scheme of thing 





Inasmuch as from his viewpoint 


To be sure, what he ofter 





harmed 






complaisant, he assumes to be a crusader and charges 
valiantly at evils wherever they exist. He poses as a 
swashbuckler, with a blade ever ready to be drawn and 
an owner ever ready to draw it; and he is, in fact, a 
wonderfully versatile pamphleteer and an ess: 
uncommon vigor and versatility. 

It doesn’t concern him what subject he chooses. He 
whacks away at orthodoxy, politics, policies of govern 
ment, leaders in literature, the classics, the old masters 
anybody and everybody; and he is never dull! What 
higher pra 





ise can be given a writing man’? He is never 
dull, with the world filled with writers who are never any 
thing else. He has a remedy for everything, a theory on 
everything, a plan for everything, an idea about every 
thing—or, to be more exact, fifteen idea 
thing. 


about eve ry 
He wanders in and out of discussion, argument 


criticism, and no head is too sacred for him to take a 


rapatit. Heads, he thinks, were made to hit. Therefore 
hit "em! 

He carries his own world with him, not li vy in thi 
one that perplexes the rest of us so great! You can 


see him frequently on the Strand orin Fleet Street with 


} 
his long, tangled hair — and a mass of it he has too— hi 


louch hat, his rust vy cloak |} inging over his great paunch, 
a stick in one hand and a bool another, reading, laugh 
ing loudly, t imping the pavement with his cane, utterl 
oblivious to his surrounding hen he runs into some 
one, takes a cab, lumber istonished that a cab should 
be there waiting for him, and tells the driver to go any 


where he happens to think a cab would look well going 
He has no thought of today or yesterday or tomorrow 


If he has enough to hire a cab, get a drink of beer and buy 
a shilling book he content And. with all } apparent 
espn i t hi great tive mind 


constantly producing engaging essa 





deal of a propagandist, a sturdy pa- 


the Great and the Near Great _ ‘iivt.and— to make his own case entirely para 


doxical—- very much of a Tor han whom no 
more conventional people, wedded to the old 
Most of } tuff is bril 


Liberal-minded people may 


order, can be found in this world 


liant: all of it i interesting 


think it is jargon, and probably it is—to liberal-minded 


people, but not to all. Chesterton is the m« ndividual 

figure English letters toda And he has o to live to 
be even more remarkable than he now 
Helpful Hill 

AMI J. HILL v out on an inspection trip over the 

© Great Northern Railroad. While he was going over 


the trach in Havre, Montana, with other official he 


came up to a section man working in the yard 


Just then Mr. Hill saw a track spike lying between 


man, “I'm glad you 


that I have been looking for that spike for two 


Like Keeley 


JUDOLPH WOOSLICH once kept a restaurant i 





Vc wo much trequ ed by the new or me? 
Later he move tt burb and opened ce with 
i garden attachment some Chicago men motoring out 
that Ww ) te ncheo W 008 h } ne of 

‘ p “ iu « eff el 

hen he returned to a man he didn’t kno Lid 

“Wh yu look like Keele the big man or e |] ” 
He once boarded with me in Kansas City te rt ires 
lunch. He must be ar i man nov Are } 


| VE bes the tea, coffee and spice bu ‘ f a long 
tirre if erett ( ru nant and ] aut 1 lot 
‘ } ymne a ( t ti man put me 
} 
He e! ‘ One 
i H } fe hopped 
ire He ertised 
4 C} ‘ old 
( t i 
| . ‘ He t ed the 
er re 
e faker. ‘I have 
r i hing. I iff as ha yt tea 
I'he he he ector the «| ( ‘ 
» re 
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your home th 


You can search the whole world 
over and not find another single thing | 
that will bring so much pleasure to | | 





| 


oe 


every member of the family. | 
From the Victor-Victrola IV at $15 § 


to the Victor-Victrola XVI at $200 | 
there is certainly one particular instru- 


ment exactly suited to every home. 

You don’t have to wait until you feel 
vou can afford a $100 or $200 Victor- 
Victrola. Any style Victor-Victrola you 








choose as the instrument for your home 

















Victor -Victrola V1, $25 
Oak 


Victor -Victrola X 
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will play every record in the Victor 
catalog; and what 1s more, it will give 
5 you almost as perfect music as the mag- 
@ = nificent Victor-Victrola XVI, which 
®# is the instrument by which the value 

of all musical instruments 1s measured. 
| Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 


gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and 
play any music you wish to hear. 
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Victor -Victrola XI, $100 
M gany or 1K 
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Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or ' 





Victor Talking Machine 


Berlin ‘ 


Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. | 

















Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
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Your Sense 


demands a table beverage 
combining excellence of 
taste and freedom from 
harmful ingredients. 


The new food-drink 


Instant 
Postum 


while closely resembling mild, 
high-grade Java in color and 
taste is absolutely free from 
caffeine. 


Made from choice Northern 
wheat and the juice of South- 
ern sugar-cane, Instant Postum 
possesses the good qualities of 
a breakfast cup — purity and 
engaging flavour. 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful (more 
or less for strength desired) in 
acup of hot water—add sugar 
to taste, and enough cream to 
bring the colertoalight golden- 
brown. You have instantly 
a palatable hot cup which child 
or adult can drink freely with 
fullest benefit. 


Sold by grocers —50-cup 
tin, 30c; 100-cup tin, 50c. 


Send grocer’s name and 
2c stamp for postage for 
5-cup sample tin. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Vindsor, Ontario, Canada 
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AMERICHS GREAT INDUSTRIES 


Wool—Changeable Fashions and the Cost of Living 


mu 

ARIFF changes and foreign 

competition largely determine 
the success of a firm in the wool 
trade, but general business conditions can 
be discounted directly and more largely than 
they are. The consumer meets hard times 
in business always by economy in clothes; 
therefore the secondhand shop gets fewer 
good bargains when dividends are being 
passed, and for some time after every panic 
we enjoy the comfortable and thrifty fash- 
ion of wearing our old clothes. Therefore 
the time for the wool-buyers to slow down is 
the time when the composite plot of busi- 
ness conditions is high above a country’s 
line of normal growth, and the end of a term 
of general prosperity is foretold by students 
of fundamental business conditions. Wait- 
ing until after the break simply means piling 
up old stocks, which will go out of fashion 
during the coming time of reduced activity 
in business and have to be sold at a sacrifice 
in order to sell at all. For the manufacturer 
of woolens this time comes near the end of 
the prosperous period and is especially 
marked by large sales of the higher-price d 
ready-made and custom-made clothing, 
and also by the increased importation of 
the best grades of cloth from foreign mills. 
Stop worrying so much about tariff sched- 


| ules and watch the buying power of the con- 


sumer, which is based on general business 
conditions! 

Everything is the result of cause and 
nothing happens by chance. You may be 
employed in a woolen mill or jobbing house 
in Philadelphia or St. Louis and wonder 
how a panic in London, Berlin or New York 
can affect you. The reason is very simple 
namely, the people of one of these latter 
cities are hurt financially through the loss 
of money, rents or salaries. They imme- 
diately begin to economize; and ion can 
they economize any better than by wearing 
last year’s suit or dress another year? You 


| and I do not have new clothes because the 


old ones are so worn that they will no longer 
keep us warm. No-we have new clothes 
from habit or fashion; and if we should 
suddenly be forced to economize we would 
first cut down our clothing bill and make 
last year’s suit go another year. It is the 
same with the people of London, Berlin and 
New York. 

For this reason there is a most intimate 
relation between the woolen industry and 
general business conditions. Therefore all 
wool-growers, wool merchan oolen and 
worsted manufacturers shoula watch such 
fundamental subjects as bank clearings, 
railroad earnings, foreign trade, crops, fail- 
ures, and so on, noting whether business is 
above or below the line of normal growth. 
When business is away above and people 
are prosperous, then they should curtail 
and prepare for trouble; but when business 
is below normal and general trade is de- 
pressed, then is the time for the growers, 
merchants and manufacturers to have good 
courage and prepare for the period of 
prosperity that is bound to follow! 


The Puritan at Auteuil 


In the same way the consumer can take 
advantage of these changes in conditions 
and plan his buying accordingly; in fact, 
he can go much farther by buying out of 
season. One of the best ways to save money 
is by buying next summer’s suit’ about 
August or September of this year, and all 
the blankets you want for next winter on 
some hot day in summer! 

A short time ago I met a sedate old gen- 
tleman from New Bedford who had just 
returned from Paris, where, much to my 
surprise, he had been to attend the Auteuil 
races. Knowing that these races are a great 
social event of a class that is almost repug- 
nant to the old gentleman, I begged that he 
explain himself; and he stated: ‘The dis- 
play of gowns at these races furnishes ma- 
terial for the designers of New York as well 
as for tailors and dressmakers all over 
America. By attending these races myself 
I obtain an advanced idea of what my mills 
will be called upon to make during the com- 
ing season.” Since talking with the old 
gentleman I have found that, through the 
agency of style bureaus, designs in woolens 
are brought to the United States, and that 
the various converters, commission houses 
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and many mills are regular subscribers to 
these style bureaus, keeping in constant 
touch with the latest designs in Paris and 
other European cities. 

In this study of the woolen industry I 
have been amazed, if not disgusted, with 
the dependence of the American people 
on the whims and foolish notions of foreign 
women. Let some Parisian woman, with 
whom we would not associate in society, 
appear in some new-style gown, and a 
description thereof is cabled to the fashion 
bureaus in this country to be distributed 
to their subscribers, while our great woolen 
mills vie one with the other to copy these 
styles. This, however, is not all, for some- 
times such an event is very serious; in 
fact, a friend has endeavored to demon- 
strate that the cause of the suffering and 
unsatisfactory condition of labor in the 
woolen mills today is due to a certzin 
woman in Paris! He states: “Some two 
or three years ago, when our good wives, 
sisters and mothers were wearing skirts 
containing four or five yards, this woman 
suddenly appeared at a prominent social 
event with a skirt only a yard and a half 
in width, known as the ‘hobble’ skirt. She 
created so much excitement that the event 
was cabled to the fashion bureaus in Amer- 
ica and immediately American manufac- 
turers began to turn out these hobble 
skirts. This style was especially attractive 
to these manufacturers as they charged the 
American women as much money for the 
skirts with only one and a half yards of 
cloth as formerly they charged for one with 
five yards; and the American women were 
foolish enough to pay the same price!” 


How Fashions Cost 


My sympathies, however, are not with 
these American women who purchase the 
skirts, but rather with the honest millhands 
who were thrown out of work on account of 
this change in style. Though the tailors, 
dressmakers and manufacturers of the 
skirts charged as much money for their 
skirts as formerly, yet the demand for 
woolens greatly slackened. Our great 
American mills, which theretofore ran on 
full time, were partly closed down, inflicting 
real hardship on many of the employ ees; in 
fact, today the great woolen-mill cities of 
Lawrence, Lowell and other polnts are 
suffering from this change in style-—-from 
the wide-plaited skirt of a few years since 
to the straight, scant gown of the present. 

Our overheated houses and the preference 
for cotton and silk fabrics are additional 
factors to be reckoned in the acewunt. Per- 
haps more important than ali others, 
because of its more lasting effect, is the 
growing use of the man-designed, man-made, 
man-sold suit for women. The factories for 
these suits are driving the small dressmaker 
out of business because they originate smart, 
snappy styles and are able to sell really 
well-made garments at surprisingly low 
prices. It was the small dressmaker and her 
customer who bought woolen dress goods in 
such large quantities at retail prices. The 
customer was also a large buyer of woolen 
goods by the yard for home dressmaking, 
whereas she now buys her own and her 
children’s clothing ready made. 

To meet this change many mercantile 
houses are doing away entirely with piece- 
goods trade, while mills formerly doing a 
strictly all-wool business are now mixing 
the stock used, until it is almost necessary 
to group them together as textile workers. 
Cotton, silk, linen and wool mixtures are 
being used where wool alone was formerly 
the staple. 

When I hear political reformers urging 
independence and demanding referendums, 
recalls, initiatives, and so on, I often think 
the first and most effective declaration of 
independence which the men and women 
of America could adopt today would be 
freedom from aping Europeans. Let us set 
our own styles! Let our American women 
themselves determine what they should 
wear. This is a work in which American 
women could unite that would materially 
help to reduce the cost of living, steady 
labor conditions, and make every one in this 


country— producer,manufacturer, 
middleman and laborer— happier 
and in the end more prosperous. 

The woolen industry is of necessity sub- 
ject touncontrollable and uncertain factors. 
The weather, for instance, is a distinct 
factor, not only in the production of the 
wool but also in the demand for the manu- 
factured goods. Given an exceptionally 
warm and early spring, and there is an 
abnormal demand for spring goods, awk- 
wardly disturbing the industry, which by 
spring is devoting its attention to the man- 
ufacture and sale of goods for the follow- 
ing winter. On the other hand, if the mills, 
manufacturers and stores are loaded up 
with spring goods and the spring is very 
late—winter hanging on until about the 
first of June and the weather then suddenly 
becoming hot, causing an abrupt demand 
for summer goods— the trade is clogged by 
overproduction, causing a loss to all along 
the line. Whether or not these weather 
conditions can ever be foretold long enough 
in advance to be of service to such manu- 
facturers, I do not now know. If not, there 
will always be a distinct loss to all branches 
of the industry in connection with abnormal 
weather conditions. The greatest factors 
of all, however, are the women and the 
styles; and these can be made less uncer- 
tain—first, by teaching American women to 
dictate their own styles; second, by choos- 
ing styles with some regard for the financial, 
industrial and social welfare of the country. 

I purposely explained in the previous 
article the service performed by the wool- 
grower on the prairies of the West and the 
work done by the middlemen. Now I wish 
to add a word relative to the next stage of 
the industry —namely, that of scouring and 
cleaning the wool and manufacturing it into 
goods. The first work done on the wool 
after it has been sold by the wool merchants 
to the mill is “‘re-sorting” according to the 
different grades of goods that the mill 
manufactures. If, for instance, a mill is 
making woolens of the carded sort, the 
wool, after being sorted, is scoured and 
each grade kept separate. On the other 
hand, if the mill is making all-wool goods 
the wool is put through a process by itself 
as it comes from the sheep's back. 


The Wool at the Mills 


Many of the readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post have seen their grand- 
mothers work the old-fashioned hand-cards, 
where the wool is carded together and made 
into rolls, then twisted down until it is 
ready for the spinning frames. Nowa great 
woolen mill is simply an improvement, on 
a large scale, of the work of our grand- 
mothers. In the case of an ordinary woolen 
mill there are three machines that perform 
this work. The first machine takes the 
wool in its natural state, as it comes from 
the sorting tables, and out of this machine 
the wool comes in a roll about as large as a 
man’s wrist. These rolls are then auto- 
matically fed into a second machine that 
compresses this same wool from the size 
of one’s wrist to the size of one’s finger. 
Again, these streams of wool, reduced in 
size, enter a third machine, coming out of it 
much smaller and ready for the spinning 
frames, upon which the wool is spun down 
by frames that go back and forth about 
fifteen feet. Each time the wool comes 
back it is spun down a little finer and 
wound on spools ready to be woven. 

Most readers readily understand how the 
cloth is made—namely, by spinning the 
warps and inserting the filling. The warps 
are the long ends that are like the rafters of 
a roof; the filling is the yarn carried back 
and forth between the warps by a shut- 
tle. It corresponds to the boards nailed on 
the rafters. In a worsted mill the wool is 
combed instead of carded. By combed I 
mean there are circular machines that pull 
out the long fibers of the wool and comb 
out theshort ends, which are called “‘noils.” 
The long end is called the “‘top,”’ and this 
is worked down through various machines 
until it reaches the spinning frames, which 
do the weaving through the warps and fill- 
ing, as in the case of the woolen goods. 
Worsted is practically the same as woolen, 
except that the noils—that is, the short 
ends—-have been removed. 
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Speaking of by-products reminds me of 
an important part of the industry known 
as ‘‘shoddy” manufacturing. Some of you 
wonder why one clothing dealer can sell a 
blue serge suit, ‘‘guaranteed all wool,” for 

(:2en dollars, though another dealer asks 
enty-five dollars for another suit made 
in the same way and apparently from 
the same piece of goods. One naturally 
thinks that either the first dealer is lying 
when he guarantees the suit to be all wool, 
or else that the second dealer is making an 
abnormal profit. Neither of these assump- 
tions need necessarily be true. Did it ever 
occur to you to wonder what becomes of 
the tremendous waste of cuttings connected 
with all mills, factories, tailor shops, and so 
on, devoted to the manufacture of woolen 
goods, clothing, dresses and similar prod- 
ucts? Well, these are all gathered and sold 
to shoddy manufacturers to be remade into 
suits. If you buy a twenty-five-dollar suit 
you will probably have an all-wool suit, 
made from wool directly from the backs of 
sheep; but if you buy a fifteen-dollar suit, 
though likewise all wool, it may be partly 
or wholly made from the cuttings of other 
fellows’ suits or from the sweepings of a 
blanket factory, or possibly from some of 
your own clothes that you sold when in 
colleg ge to get money to buy football tickets. 

Now, of course, there is another kind of 
shoddy goods, formed by mixing cotton 
with wool, or even worse things than 
cotton; and it is very poor economy for 
readers to buy goods made from any such 
shoddy. On the other hand, an honest 
manufacturer may produce honest shoddy 
made from all-wool cuttings, remnants and 
sweepings. Of course, whether or not any 
piece of woolen goods contains cotton can 
easily be detected by the acid test, as acid 
will destroy the cotton and not harm the 
wool. Itis, however, very difficult to detect 
shoddy made from woolen cuttings and 
other materials. Therefore I feel about 
woolen goods as I do about buying bonds 
I advise people who wish good goods to 
buy only of reputable dealers, remembering 
that the highest-priced goods are usually 
cheapest in the end. 


The Basis of Prices 


In considering the prices affecting the 
woolen industry there are three stages. 

First, the cost of the wool a pound on a 
scoured basis delivered in New York. 

Second, one must conside r the prices of 
standard grades of manufactured goods in 
pieces, as, for instance, the standard grade 
of serge such as so many readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST are wearing 
while reading this article. A most inter- 
esting but sad fact is that the cost of clothes 
goes up when the price of goods advances, 
but the reverse does not seem to be true. 
Possibly the advance in the cost of labor 
sometimes uses up any slack that would 
otherwise come to the consumer; but it 
should not always be so. 

Third, one must consider the cost of a 
standard ready-made suit of said serge 
just suggested. In this latter case it is 
difficult to put the figures in tabular form, 
but the prices have ranged somewhat as 
follows: In the last ten years a suit selling 
at ten dollars has advanced in price to 
fifteen dollars, and higher grades in about 
the same proportion. This is the story 
of the manufacturer of considerable quanti- 
ties of ready-made clothing, where the fac- 
tory plan of work is carried out and large 
numbers of workers employed. At certain 
times the demand for serge has declined for 
one cause or another, and at those times 
prices have been cut a little; but, on the 
whole, the movement has been upward. 

When studying demand we find a most in 
timate relation between styles and weather 
conditions. Though style is dependent upon 
business conditions only to a certain extent, 
yet a constant relation exists between the 
demand for woolens and the general pros- 
perity of the country. Therefore there is 
a direct connection between the country’s 
prosperity and the prices at which woolen 
goods sell, and the following laws are more 
or less self-evident: 

Periods of general business prosperity are 
accompanied by rising prices in wool and 
manufactures of wool. 

The approach of a general depression is 
accompanied by a decline in prices. Inas- 
much as prices of certain standard grades 
of woolens tend to remain fixed for months 
at a time, the direction of midsummer or 
other seasonal changes can be roughly de- 
termined in advance by the course general 
business is taking. 
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Prices of both raw wool and woolens 
begin to decline somewhat earlier than the 
line for other business, and continue a more 
steady movement downward well to the 
end of the period of depression. This move- 
ment is very largely due to labor condi- 
tions. When, after a depression, industrial 
improvement begins and a prosperity area 
begins to develop, immigration increases 
and labor becomes plentiful. Prices of 
woolen goods may decline, because of easy 
costs, even before other factors of general 
business decline; after which the entire 
level of the industry falls. 

It is needless to go into further details as 
to production and prices, for any reader 
may obtain from his congressman the 
Tariff Board’s report on the woolen industry 
which treats this question of prices most 
carefully and, I believe, impartially. There 
is, however, one fact the reader should 
know—namely, that if he walks into a 
store on Broadway, New York, in the early 
spring, when new goods are first displayed, 
and pays thirty-five dollars for a spring 
suit, he is probably paying the Broadway 
merchant a gross profit of at least seven- 
teen dollars and a half—possibly more. 
Moreover, the Broadway merchant has 
purchased the suit from a jobber, who has 
also made a few dollars’ profit and who in 
turn has purchased the suit from a manu- 
facturer of clothing. The manufacturer 
probably sold the suit for about ten dollars, 
and the distribution of this ten dollars 
might be divided roughly as follows: About 
three dollars is required for the woolen 
goods; about three dollars for labor; and 
about three dollars for selling, advertising 
and other overhead charges —leaving about 
one dollar for net profit. In other words, 
when you purchase a spring suit of clothes 
for thirty-five dollars the manufacturer's 
woolen goods in this suit represents only 
about three dollars, while, of course, the 
wool itself represents very much less than 
this. 

The future course of prices very largely 
depends upon you and me and our good 
wives, mothers and sisters. The price of 
raw wool is more apt to advance than to 
decline, unless some radical movement is 
inaugurated to use more scientific methods 
in its production. If we continue, radically 
and without notice, to change each year 
from one style to another; if we continue to 
refuse to purchase spring goods until 
spring has come, and wait before making 
our winter purchases until the winter 
comes; if we insist on disregarding the 
convenience, welfare and profits of every 
one connected with the industry —then we 
must expect to pay the price for our inde- 
pendence and selfishness, and the cost of 
clothing will continue to advance. On the 
other hand, when we consumers are willing 
to consider in the selection of our styles 
and goods the welfare of the industry 
especially the men and women employed 
therein—and when the great designers and 
manufacturers begin to study business con- 
ditions and shape their policy in accordance 
therewith, there is no reason why American 
people cannot have better goods for less 
money than is possible today. We hear a 
lot about the control of the trusts, about 
Government ownership of railroads, and 
various other forms of Government en- 
deavor. Whether these things are to come 
I do not know; but I do know that, heret- 
ical as it may seem, the first thing our 
Government should control or dissolve is 
the Parisian Style Trust which today is 
one of the greatest factors underlying the 
financial, industrial, labor and social un- 
certainty. If,we are to have styles let them 
be determine by Americans and for Amer- 
icans, with some regard for America’ 
conditions and needs. 


Tite Extent of the Industry 


To illustrate the great extent of the 
woolen industry in America today, it may 
be noted that there are about one hundred 
and eighty thousand operatives engaged in 
the mills and as many more indirectly con- 
nected with the manufacture of the goods. 
About sixty per cent of the woolen industry 
is centered in New England—about fifty 
per cent in Massachusetts. There are 
nearly five hundred separate woolen fac- 
tories in New England; they range from 
the small concerns, with twenty-five to 
fifty operatives, to the American Woolen 
Company, with its great Wood Worsted 
Mills at Lawrence, which are said to con- 
sume the product of about twenty-five 
thousand sheep each day. Though Mas- 
sachusetts plays a most important part 
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in the industry, yet the largest woolen- 
manufacturing city in America is said to 
be Philadelphia. 

Though | am not familiar enough with 
the securities of the American Woolen 
Company to pass upon them as an invest- 
ment—especially in view of the reported 
dependence of this corporation upon a pro- 
tective tariff—yet the following statistics 
concerning the company may be of interest: 
The par value of the stock of the American 
Woolen Company is one hundred dollars 
ashare. There is twenty million dollars of 
common stock outstanding, and forty mil- 
lion dollars of seven per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, which is preferred as to 
assets. It is the largest concern in the 
industry, with its securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Dividends on 
the preferred are payable on the fifteenth 
of January, April, July and October 
though the stock sold, ex-dividend, in 1911 
on March twenty-seventh, June twenty- 
third, September twenty-second and De- 
cember twentieth. 

The American Woolen Comrany was in- 
corporated on March 29, 1899, under the 
laws of New Jersey, and acquired in fee sim- 
ple a large number of woolen and worsted 
plants, mostly located in the states of New 
England, 


The Leading Woolen Stock 


The mills owned and operated by the 
company occupy over seven hundred acres 
of land, and contain more than ten million 
square feet of floor space. They have ex- 
tensive warehouses and railroad facilities 
especially those located in Lawrence and 
Maynard, Massachusetts, and in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Valuable tenements 
and dwellings are connected with most of 
the plants. These mills included in their 
equipment when the last official statement 
was given out 775 sets of cards, 325 combs, 
8495 looms and 6,000,000 spindles. 

The American Woolen Company is con- 
trolled by Boston capitalists. Its main 
office is in the Shawmut Bank Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts; the selling agency 
is at Eighteenth Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York. The common and preferred 
stock is listed on the New York and Boston 
exchanges, and the following is the range of 
prices and dividends since 1901: 
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Briefly, my summing up of the woolen 
industry is as follows: 

1. Sheep-raising, as a profitable enter 
prise, has usuailv been associated with the 
lowest-priced lar.is. A survey of the world 
will show sheep in greatest numbers and 
popularity where land is cheapest. In 
Argentina and Australia sheep husbandry 
is a great industry. !n Europe, generally 
the size of the flock ks has been gradually 
growing smaller. In America each year 
sees, relatively speaking, a decrease in the 
number of sheep. High-priced lands and 
tariff changes have been partly responsible 
for this decrease. 

There is a great opportunity for re 
ducing the cost of raw wool or prevent 
ing an advance in price 

3. There is a most intimate relat 
between the prosperity of the woole: 
dustry and general business conditions that 
careful consideration can anticipate 

4. The manufacturing end is in a hig! 
advanced stage, and the increased cost of 
clothing is due mostly to the increased rent 
old custome and useless labor costs of the 
small stores that distribute the goods to the 
ultimate consumers, and is not due to any 
abnormal profits of the mills 

5. The industry is very dependent upof 
changes in style and weather. Only as 
each of us aids in eliminating these un 
certainties — by encouraging standard styles 
and by buying out of season—can the 
prices of clothing be much reduced 

Editor's Note — This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Babson on the woolen industry 
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Champion 


Priming Plugs 





Open need}e 
valves slightly 
(you needn t ¢ r 
move glove) and 
inject gasoline 
Passing through 
its own channel 
to plug base, # 
vaporizes di- 
rectly at spark 
point 













Put the Gasoline Where 
You Need It 


They start any motor on 
the first quarter turn. 
You can't run your car in the 
winter without priming. 
When the cylinders are chilled, 
gasoline won't vaporize up- 
ward — toward the spark. 

Cranking won't help you— 
you must prime. 

And with present low test 
gasoline, priming is more 
necessary than ever before. 

Even if your car has priming cups, 


they cant put the gasoline 
right at the firing points. 

Champion Priming Plugs can— 
and do. 

Study the illustration and see 
how simply— and properly— it 
is done. 

They are perfect spark plugs as 
well as prime-rs. 

Champion Spark Plugs are 
regular equipment on nearly 
70% of all cars inade in Amer- 

| ords, Ov erlands, 

Michigans, etc., et« 


ica today 


That proves you run no risk in 
ordering a set of Champion 
Priming Plugs —now 
you have any more annoying, 
expensive, winter trouble. 


before 


We guarantee their workrnanship and 
your satisfaction — or money back 
Price, $1.25 ea h for any car at all 

auto supply dealers 
If your dealer is not yet supplied, send us $5 


in any convenient form and we will send you 
a set of four Champion Priming Plugs, prepaid 


Be sure to give name and year of 
your car, and name of your dealer 


Champion Spark 
103 Avondale Ave., 
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This Guarantee Certificate in Every 
Insures Freshness No Matter When 


Read the certificate on the right-hand page. It means that we want 
you to return any box of 4 that in freshness or any other way fails 
to make you willing to pronounce it the best candy in the world. 


“4 


hye Bonbons and Chocolates are 


made to the highest standards of quality. 
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that we maintain 14 candy-making establishments 
in different cities, the high character of the more 


In Kd we aim to give the words than 4000 druggists all over the country who 
‘Purity’ and ‘‘Flavor’’ their true expression. We are Age sales agents, our own 56 retail stores and 
do not want such bonbons and chocolates as these the fine spirit of co-operation that exists through- 
eaten in any condition short of perfection. That out this organization make possible this guarantee. 
is the reason for the efée guarantee. That is the We instruct all “<4 sales agents 
sentiment behind the Guarantee Certificate that to order from us frequently and to 
you will find packed in every box of Aaylrd . return for full credit any box of 

The way e&%4e business is organized, the fact yhes not in perfect condition. 


Setin 
Glove Box 
One of our large line 
of impored satin 
covered, hand-painted 
novelties, filled as 


























An appropriate Christ- + . 
P mas package tilled with ‘ 
assorted Chocolates or 


Our newest creation. 
A choice variety of © 








centers with thick, bit- 
re ¢ i pp ae 
coeting. Choe . 






80c Ib. $1.00 a lb. 
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Look for the Guarantee Certificate 
in the next box of 4 you buy. It 
proves that it 1s worth your while 


always to ask for yay, 


BONBONS 
CHOCOLATES 


Write for Interesting Booklet 








A variety of nut and 
cream Chocolates. Ia 
¥2-lb., 1-tb. and 2-Ib. 
bones, larger on order. 





















Assorted 
CHOCOLATES 





Bonbors 
and Chocolates 


An assortment of 
Bonbons, dipped C hoc- 
olates and other pop- 

ular confections. 
V-lb. to 5-lb. 
boxes 


80c lb. 


It tells how purity and quality and freshness are in- 
sured in eye products, no matter where purchased. 
When we send the book we will also tell you where you 


“My Favorites” 


A large vanety 


can buy e&y4a7 most conveniently. 


‘ Frank DeK. Huyler 64 IRVING PLACE be 
eT cee President NEW Y¢ IRK Cl I 4 a 


56 42 own stores in the United States and Canada 
Sales Agents Everywhere 


Blending and roasting of cocoa beans make a big differ 


ence incocoa. Try efée Cocoa next time and see. <M éeo 


Chocolate for Baking and Cooking has rare quality 













olates in round box; 
gul's head with real 7 

ribbon bow; 2-lb., 
w 3-Ib. and 5-Ib. 


Huyler Boxes 
Assorted Chocolates 
ot Chocolates and Bon- 
bons in round or square 
boxes decorated by 
famous artists. 


$1.00 a Ib. 















Special Packages 
To Order 
$1.50 to $25.00 each 


Exclusive fancy boues 
and baskets sutable for 

















The great question—How far 
to lead?—is simplified by 
the quickness of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


Instead of the customary ground 
glass in the primer to absorb 20% of 
the heat and cool the flame, the ma- 
terials in our Non-Mercuric Primer 
actually increase the heat and so 
hasten the ignition of the main 
charge. Moreover, this hot flame is 
also a /arge flame, because our 100% 
larger flash-passage permits practi- 
cally all of it to rush straight into 
the main charge 


Hence, the explosion is so instan- 
taneous, and its completeness gives 
such maximum driving power, that 
you need allow hardly any ‘‘lead’’ on 
your bird, and absolutely no time at 


all between pulling the trigger and 
the discharge. 
Tell your dealer ‘I want some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS."* 





Send for Valuable cae 


on modern improvements in ammunition. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Der’. S, Lowell, Mass. 
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Salad 
Gravies Dressings 


A Famous Sauce 


It is remarkable how the use of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds to the 
enjoyment of every meal. 


LEA « PERRINS: 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
An Appetizer; A Digestive. 
Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, 


Roasts, Hashes, Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing and Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y. 
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Fin vet Guareniess 
> 1013 M cele ‘$10 to $27 
’ kes and Puncture- Proof tires 
yola & ‘bia “Models $ 
all of best makes . to 
Second. Hand no. 


100 
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Steve sees to 
Great’ FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
e Gre ON asP ROVAL without a 


At, and AL ow 
10 DAYS* FREE T TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear 
7 ft mips, su ee os Lee rts and repairs for all ha a vicycles 
, DO NOT BUY until you get 
CHICAGO 
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WITH RAJAH UNWILLING 


and passionate! D’you know, sweetie, you 
gimme creeps along the marrer when you put 
things like that so beautiful! You make me 
know I’ve gotta soul, even if I was a freak 
oncet! You ——” 

But Rosie did not continue. Her eyes 
widened. Her arms relaxed. Her undu- 
latory body stiffened against the side of 
the coal-wagon; for, descending on them 
through the twilight village street, could be 


| diseerneda huge and shadowy form, emitting 
| inarticulate cries as it came. 


“Why, if there ain’t oid Rajah!” said 
Turk a little weakly, as a great wrinkled 
trunk was thrust across the tailboard of the 
wagon and adroitly wormed between him 
and the rigid Rosie. 

This trunk lightly but firmly inclosed 
Turk’s body and lightly but firmly lifted 
him to the ground; after which it hoisted 
him gleefully to the hair-covered back 
where he had so often ridden, and as glee- 
fully lifted him down—and again elevated 
him, and again planted him on terra firma. 

“You leave him alone, you jealous- 
minded ol’ brute!’ Rosiescreamed. “Leave 
him alone! Don’t you dare to take him 
away from me! Don't youdare! Oh,Turk, 
he’ll kill you! I can see he’s goin’ to do 


| sumpin dretful!” 





Rajah’s great trunk was still feverishly 
and affectionately nuzzling about Turk’s 
body. Turk made an effort or two to 
repulse Rajah, but it was useless. 

“We gotta go back, Rosie! We gotta!” 
protested Turk with all the hopelessness 
of a blighted life. ‘‘We daren’t even let 
‘ira know. We'd better git ’im a bag o’ 
peanuts somewheres and make ‘im think 
we was only jokin’! 

“We'll fool ’im yet, dolling,” he con- 
fidentially whispered into Rosie’s ear. 
“We'll fool ’im yet!” But back they went 
to the sawdust ring, and the red and yellow 
signs, and the faded cage-wagons, and the 
blue watertubs, and the cook-tent, and the 
razorbacks, and the flats, and the gasoline 
chandeliers, and the night jumps. 

If Turk repeatedly and mournfully com- 
plained that it would always be just that 
way—that Rajah would always be putting 
a stop to every move they made— Rosie 
coum was strangely studious and ab- 


| stracted. She held secret conferences with 





Major Cooney. She no longer wept in the 
midst of her sister freaks when Turk cau- 
tiously whispered to her some fresh tidings 
of Rajah’s insane jealousies. Hour by hour 
and day by day she remained stoically busy 
with her needle, no longer marshaling 
futile pansies and supererogative sweet 
peas across an arena of linen, but fashionjng 
filmy if voluminous garments of white and 

ink and pale blue, with coastal lines of 
— and runs of baby ribbon. 

“Tt’s all up, Rajah, old boy!” gasped 
Turk. ‘‘She’s sewin’ for it! She’s gittin’ 
busy on a trousseau!” 

Turk, as he stood there, became pensively 
aware that there was nothing more soothing 
than the placid and unprotesting affection 
of a not overemotional pachyderm. He 
dreamily watched the adroit ‘‘one-fingered 
hand” as it continued to toss hay-wisps up 
to the broad and bulbous back. He ran 
a meditative palm along the prickly and 
sweaty folds of the trunk as it nuzzled 
about him with mute friendliness. And he 
was still moodily nets on the wayward- 
ness of mortal life when Major Cooney him- 
self joined him under the shadow of Rajah’s 
gentl unfurling ear. 

‘Well, Turk, we've fixed ev’rything up,” 
valiantly announced the G. M. 

“We're goin’ to pull off that weddin’ as 
soon as we strike the county-seat,” an- 
nounced the Major. ‘We've got the soft 
stuff all worded up and we'll sure paper 
that town till the last zob ambles out. And 
we're goin’ to put up a special platform, 
something nifty—all done up in skyblue 
buntin’ and white-and-silver Cupids!” 

Turk, leaning against the pillaring limb 
j aned aloud. 

*‘Rosie’ll look great in them new rags 0’ 
hers!” went on the Major, ignoring the 
bull man’s gaze of silent misery. ‘And 
it’ll just make her over—gettin’ quieted 
down and settled again. She’s been losin’ 
somethin’ awful these last few weeks— 
droppin’ away somethin’ scandalous!” 

“*S’posin’ she should keep on droppin’?” 
weakly yet hopefully suggested Turk. 

“If that woman loses another hundred- 
weight she’s out o’ the freak class for life 
for life! "Bout all she can do t’keep her 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


clothes on now! If *~ Raage 3 goin’ down 
again she’s finished! , She jus’ might 
as well go out and slime : e blues with the 
butchers, do the slum-stuff, get busy on 
the whips and balloons with the ginks, sell 
canes and popcorn to the rube crowds! If 
I’m goin’ to have a Fat Woman in my 
freaks she’s gotta be fat!” 

Turk stood deep in thought. 

“She sure has been losin’!”’ 
assented. 

The Major put a large and urbane hand 
on the bull man’s shoulder. 

“My boy, that weddin’ ’l] be the makin’ 
of her!” the G. M. vigorously asserted. 

A cloud of trouble still weighed on Turk 
however. 

“If Rajah here’d only learn to take to 
her,” he wanly suggested. “If we could 
only bring °em together—make ’em more 


friendly!” 
“Turk, that’s a good idee! We'll get 
We'll make ’em let bygones 


he finally 


"em togethe r. 
be bygones! 

When the Major made his way to the 
freak tent, to talk things over with Rosie, 
Turk lingered to extract from the inner 
recesses of his “‘ keister”’ a handful of candy- 
coated paprika lozenges. His face was 
sorrowful but resigned as Rosie, in pursu- 
ance of the new policy of conciliation, was 
led tremblingly into the presence of Rajah. 
There she was utterly and ignominiously 
ignored by her blinking-eyed enemy. 

“Ttain’t nouse, Turk! Fie jus’ *hatesme!”’ 
quavered the despondent Rosie. 

“Try him with a candy or two,” wheedled 
Turk, handing her a couple of the sugar- 
coated lozenges. 

Rosie timidly held forth a rounded and 
dimpled hand in which nested two of those 
innocent titbits. The ever-explorative and 
snakelike trunk reached out, investigated 
and appropriated the proffered sweets. 

The effect of those sweets on Reiah was 
both sudden and cyclonic. The great trunk 
lashed with rage, the tail stiffened and 
flailed, the huge limbs tugged at their chains. 

“ Tutt, Rajah, tutt!”’ called the indignant 
Turk; but Rajah would not tutt. He con- 
tinued tostorm. Rosie had to be engineered 
back out of reach of the lashing trunk. All 
efforts to compose Rajah seemed futile. 

“It’s queer; but they never forget!” 
ominously commented Turk as he led the 
palpitating and round-eyed Rosie out of 
the tent. 

And on the next jump, oddly enough, 
when the boss canvasman dilated on the 
episode of a fieldmouse once stampeding 
a herd of circus “bulls,” Turk secretly 
purchased a wicker cage of white mice, of 
which he seemed to become inordinately 
fond as he carried them along with him 
from town to town. 

Yet Rosie, in spite of every fear and every 
obstacle, in spite of her vanishing obesity, 
in spite of Turk’s sorrowing glances, showed 
an obduracy as great as that of Rajah. 
The preparations for the wedding went on. 
Turk could hear the G. M. and the layer- 
out and the show carpenters at work on 
the platform. The hammer-blows of the lat- 
ter seemed as dolorous as though they were 
building a brand-new gallows—a gallows 
for his own personal and especial benefit. 
It roused in Turk a sickening appreciation 
of hisimpending doom. It even deove him, 
when the fated day arrived, to the frenzied 
extremity of giving the misanthropic Dog- 
faced Boy a ten-dollar bill if the latter 
would do nothing more than toss a wicker 
cage of white mice into Rajah’s feed-hay 
at the moment the band struck up the 
Wedding March from Lohengrin. 

This the Dogfaced Boy, little dreaming 
what it might involve, promptly and casu- 
ally did at the moment the band brayed 
forth and the cheering crowds acclaimed 
Rosie, a figure in vestal white on a wide 
platform draped with skyblue bunting. 

Rajah beheld those white mice; and his 
ancestral pachydermous terror was such 
that neither iron links nor canvas sidewalls 
could hold him! 

He fled for the open, scattering the crowd 
as he went. And once there, high on her 
bunting-draped platform he beheld Rosie. 
At the same moment Rosie beheld him. 
And Rajah, with the unerring instinct of 
the one-time denizen of the wild, atavis- 
tically knew that he was face to face with 
his one enemy in life. 

Thrice he trumpeted defiance to a re- 
pudiated civilization. Then he advanced, 
with trunk extended, with tail bristling, 


shouldering and tearing his way through 
the pine boards of Rosie’s septial slationn. 
as he had once shouldered his way through 
the underbrush of the Chittagong hills. 

But Rosie was too quick for him. She 
knew it was a moment of desperate issues, 
of final reckonings. And Rosie, sliding 
nimbly over the edge of the Cupid-strewn 
platform, made discretion the better part 
of valor. She fled—fled incontinently 
in through the dressing tent, and under a 
flapping wall-canvas to the open again. 

osie did not stop. She knew now that 
Rajah was intent on finalities; that he had 
gone berserker; that he would never give 
up. And Rosie, on her part, betrayed no 
desire to give up. 

There was something Homeric, some- 
thing epic, about that chase. It settled 
down into a coursing match strangely 
elemental and antediluvian. It took Rosie 
and Rajah across suburban lots, through 
back fences, over the orderly beds of 
kitchen gardens, along railroad tracks, be- 
tween a double string of cattle cars, through 
a gravel pit, up a quarter-mile slope of rag- 
weed and burdocks, and into an idyllic 
meadowland, where a flock of feeding sheep 
suddenly scattered like chaff before the 
wind. Rosie no longer called for help. 
Breath was too precious. Her gasps became 
stentorian, but fear still winged her flight. 

Once she stumbled and rolled down an 
incline of thimbleberry bushes. 

This did not deter her. Yet she became 
dimly aware of the fact that she always lost 
ground in the open. So she edged off 
toward the more devious route, the more 
impeded course. She even made for the 
woods, much as the fear of ga:ter snakes 
had always meant to her. 

To climb a tree was plainly out of the 
question. There was nothing arboreal 
about Rosie. But when she came to the 
overflow pipe of a suburban reservoir she 
dove into that cemented circle of safety. 
She wriggled deeper and deeper into that 
neatly fitting haven, at the mouth of 
which a minute later Rajah arrived. 

“You jealous-minded ol’ brute!”’ sobbed 
the immured and breathless Rosie, as the 
outstretched and ever-explorative trunk 
wavered impotently before her. 

And Rajah was still there, maliciously 
and laboriously squirting reservoir water 
into that cemented orifice, when the G. M. 
and Turk and the rescuing party came 
panting up. 

“T always said there 
what ends he’d go to!” proclaimed the 
sorrowing Turk. But the bull man was 
briefly and curtly instructed to get Rajah 
away before a pump-gun should make him 
into a four-legged colander; for the Major 
had at last decided to take things in his 
own hands. 

And it was this same Major who whee- 
dlingly aad endearingly coaxed Rosie to 
come forth. So alternately tender ard 
passionate did these solicitations become, 
indeed, that when Rosie finally emerged 
she sank promptly and conclusively into 
the Major’s stalwart arms. 

“Dolling!” she meaningly and raptly 
murmured, with gentle tremors tingling 

under the mud and briers and red paint 
that could not quench her ardent spirit. 

*Dolling!” 

What further words passed between her 
and the Major no one in Cooney’s Mam- 
moth could tell; but when the G. M. 
returned to the lot that afternoon he 
magnificently announced that thereafter 
Cooney’s Mammoth was to be a three-ring 
circus. “And no more kid shows for 
mine!”’ he sternly asserted. 

“How about Rosie?” asked the troubled 
Turk. 

It was then the Major planted his heels 
a little wider apart and pinioned Turk’s 
coat lapel with a forceful and significant 
fingerpoint. 

“Say, Turk, since that woman’s got 
trained down this way she’s put Lillian 
Russell in the also-rans. Got her stung 
t’death f’r looks! ’S nifty a dame as you'd 
lamp in a thousand years!” 

“But you’re not keepin’ her on?” Turk 
quaveringly inquired. 

“Sure I’m keepin’ her on!” 

“Keepin’ Rosie on as a Fat Woman?” 
asked the crestfallen bull man. 

“No, siree!’’ was the Major’s prompt 
retort. “‘As Mrs. Cooney, sir—and a half 


was no knowin’ 


partner in the Newly Amalgamated and 
Enlarged Cooney’s Mammoth!” 


ee ee 





Seriously, however, Mrs. Dawes is right. 
Against my will and for reasons I do not 
clearly apprehend, I have been slow. The 
period of reflection and discussion has been, 
from every point of view, sufficiently ex- 
tended. You could not have allowed me to 
continue thus far had you not felt some 
favorable inclination toward my proposi- 
tion. You have, in fact, admitted as much. 
Do you not owe me an answer no longer 
deferred? May I not return as your affi- 
anced husband? The step is to be taken; 
why not take it now, and make me, if such a 
thing be possible, even more than at present, 

Devotedly yours, 
JOHN K. HERRINTON. 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, July 9, 1912. 
Y Dear Mabel: Your letter has pro- 
foundly depressed me. 

It is true I have no reason to reproach 
you. I have, as you say, always taken the 
ground that the matter between us was one 
to be discussed fuily, calmly, and without 
emotional prepossession, and to be brought, 
without prejudice to either party, to the con- 
clusion which should appear most rational 
to us both. 

That I have not been able to show you 
the rationality of the issue I desire has 
hitherto seemed to me inexplicable. Now, 
at length, the probable explanation has 
occurred to me— you will think Mrs. Dawes 
quite correct in terming me “slow.” It 
seems evident that you have become, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, aware of some 
defect in me, unapparent to myself, which 
renders me unfit. 

That I am in many ways inferior to you 
I have increasingly perceived. 1 have, of 
course, suspected from time to time that 
your reluctance had its base in some con- 
sciousness of my inferiority; but the gen- 
eral trend of your behavior has led me to 
dismiss the suspicion as untenable. Now, 
however, other possible sources of hesitation 
having been eliminated, such a conclusion 
appears inevitable. 

May I not know my fault? This is no 
time for your kindness to spare my vanity. 
If my defect be one susceptible to correc- 
tion I will spare no endeavor to amend 
it. Ifit be one unalterable in its nature I 
shall, I trust, find resolution to face that 
contingency. 

I could not renounce you without pain 
of the severest description; but that, of 
course, is no proper consideration to influ- 
ence your action. The proper considera- 
tions are But I have not the heart to 
urge them again. 

My head aches tonight. Physically and 
mentally am suffering an appalling de- 
pression; but I will not afflict you with an 
account of my wretchedness. 

I remain, with unchanged admiration 
and devotion, JOHN K. HERRINTON 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, July 12, 1912. 

Y Dear Mabel: Frankly, I am be- 

wildered by the tone of your letter. 
The headache is quite gone, thank you, 
and was of no consequence anyway. You 
completely ignore my main query, but I 
am getting used to that. What wholly per- 
plexes me is this: although I cannot believe 
your instinct other than wholesome and 
normal, my very temporary ailment ap- 
parently elicited a response from you more 
favorable than any I have previously 
received. This is incomprehensible. 

I cannot understand women. If I were 
not a scientist I should say caprice—irre- 
sponsible, feminine caprice. Being a sci- 
entist I know that caprice is but another 
name for the observer's ignorance. 

I rejoice to state that I shall be with you 
at Ivy Cottage before an answer to this 
could reach me here. Doctor Brooks wires 
of his immediate return and Professor 
Haskell is greatly improved. 

I am now confident that we shall have no 
difficulty in arriving at a thoroughly rational 
and satisfac tory conclusion-—in a very brief 
time, I trust. Until which time, 1 remain, 

Yours, with sincerest regards, 
JOHN K. HERRINTON. 


Ivy Corrace, July 23—10 P. M 
APOLOGIZE! I had no right! Your 
evident anger is not unreasonable. And 
yet—was I only to blame? You tantalized 
me unbearably! 

I have a difficulty in recalling the exact 
circumstances. Whenever I think of them 
intently—and my mind is never absent 
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from them—I seem to lose the faculty of 
reflection. I become helpless in the clutch 
of emotional reactions of unparalleled and 
unanticipated intensity! 

You will remember that I earnestly and 
repeatedly warned you against the impru- 
dence of walking in the wet grass. Know- 
ing your physical constitution as I do I 
could not countenance such 2 wanton expo- 
sure of your health. And your manner of 
doing so You are, of course, not 
aware of it, but your behavior for the past 
several days has been provocative past 
endurance. I can only say that, at the mo- 
ment, I felt justified in using force for your 
immediate removal from contact with the 
rain-soaked earth. 

If Arthur saw us from the veranda 
which I think unlikely—it was, of course, 
not my fault. If you had not struggled I 
should not have done further— what I did! 

My own present condition is indescriba- 
ble. I have seriously underestimated the 
force of these emotions. Though aware, in 
a general way, that osculatory contacts in 
courtship were of not infrequent occurrence, 
I did not imagine they produced neural 
reactions of such extent 

I shall slip this note under your door, 
where a moment ago I observed a light. 
Will you not reply at once that I am for 
given. I shall notsleep until I hear from you. 


J. K. H. 


Ivy CoTtaGE, Midnight. 
OUR cruel little note is received. I 
leave Ivy Cottage at daybreak. As 
I have no reason to think you would care 
to say goodby, I shall slip out and take the 
early morning train at Riverdell without 
arousing the family. Later, when I am 
calmer, { shall attempt to answer the unjust 
und injurious accusations you heap upon me. 


eH 8 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, July 25, 1912. 

Y Dear Mabel: In the merest justice 

to myself, and in a spirit of the calm- 
est rationality, I will now take up some of 
the outrageous charges made against me 
in your note written on the night of the 
twenty-third. 

You say I am making you ridiculous 
On the contrary it is you who have made 
me ridiculous. You have treate .d me like a 
slave! You have made me subservient to 
your slightest whim. You have not per 
mitted me to talk on the subject that 
occupies all my thoughts. You have tied 
my tongue; you have tied my hands; you 
have made me an ignominious and lu- 
dicrous captive; and, to crown all, you 
load me with unmerited and ridiculous 
reproaches. 

Specifically you ask me not to look at 
you like a lovesick calf. It suffices to point 
out the absurdity of the comparison. A 
calf could not be lovesick; it has neither 
the age nor the psychical constitution 
requisite. Neither am | aware of bovine 
characteristics in myself. 

What tenable ground of offense have 
you? It is true that I kissed you. I did, 
and I am glad of it! I don’t care if Arthur 
did see us! 

You say your feet are your own. They 
are not. They are mine. 

You are mine! You cannot fail to be 
aware of it. It is idle to try to evade or 
elude me any longer. I have been patient, 
but I have ceased to be patient. I must 
and will have you! 

For the present I say no more. You be- 
long irrevocably to me—and you know it! 
In imagination —a faculty extraordinarily 
stimulated in me just now—I crush you in 
my arms again; I kiss you over and over. 
You are mine! Mine! Mine! 

Your future husband, 
JOHN K. HERRINTON. 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, September 12, 1912. 
Miss MABEL AMorY, 
236 Eagle Street, Lakewood, Iowa. 
Y Dear Miss Amory: I shall be very 
| glad to meet Mrs. Dawes at the 
Union Station next Friday, as you suggest, 
and see her safely on board the train for 
West Bend. I quite understand that an 
elderly lady should feel nervous in traveling 
alone. The university term has oper ed as 
prosperously as usual. 

The more personal queries in your letter 
in view of the sentiments expressed in your 
last previous communication, can only 
spring from casual politeness. As I do not 





care for casual politeness from you, I trust 
you will excuse me from answering them 
With kindest regard to your family, I 
remain Yours, etc., 
JOHN K. HERRINTON. 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, September 16, 1912. 
Y Dear Mabel: I am deeply concerned 
to learn from Mrs. Dawes that your 

health has declined during the late summer 

and that your natural cheerfulness has con- 
sequently suffered. Mrs. Dawes intimated 
that the agitations and regrets connected 
with your final rejection of myself had 
some causal relation to your altered state. If 
this be so I trust I am not impertinent in 
expressing my sincere and profound sorrow. 

Since my dream of pérsonal happiness 
ended I have, of course, endeavored to turn 
the despised remnant of my life to some 
account in the service of science. Condi- 
tions so far have been most discouraging, 
even to the abominable weather that has 
prevailed. 

The classes I am obliged to lecture to 
contain an unusually large proportion « 
hopeless imbeciles. 

All this, however, can be of no interest 
to you. I can never cease to love you, but 
I shall never knowingly annoy you. 

With renewed regret for all the trouble 
I have caused you, I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN K, HERRINTON. 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, September 20, 1912 
M* Dearest Mabel: Of course I said it 

before! I said it in the first letter 
I wrote you last spring and in every letter 
since. I have never said anythingelse! And 
I'll say it again as often as you'll let me 
I love you! I love you! I love you! I 
love you with my reason; I love you with 
my senses; I love you with my soul. If 
there were any more of me I would love 
you with that. 

I am enormously relieved to find that 
your Aunt Drusilla’s account of your de- 
cline in health and spirits was erroneous, 
and that you never felt better in your life 

I saw Arthur yesterday; in fact I went 
with him to the jeweler’s to choose Anne's 
ring. Do you like it? The jeweler, by-the 
way, had a very fine assortment of solitaire 
diamonds. 

I am coming to Lakewood as soon as | 
can get away—very soon. May Il? Will 
you be glad to see me? 

Devotedly and unchangeably yours, 

JOHN K. HERRINTON 


OAKHOLM UNIVERSITY, September 29, 1912 
Mt Own Darling: I have secured the 

house we spoke of. They will give u 
possession November first; so, you see, we 
were quite right in deciding upon the earlier 
date. Can’t you arrange to come down for 
1 week before long, so that we can look the 
house over together and select the furt 
ture intelligently? I feel utterly at a lo 
without your taste and judgment 

I think your idea about the bridesmaid 
very attractive. 

Now in regard to the question we d 
cussed Friday evening: I feel that I ought 
not, in candor and fairness, to leave th 
point possibly obscure. I must state the 
fact as concisely and emphatically as I am 
able. When I atte mpted to do so, Friday 
evening, you stopped my mouth you 
know how! 

The point is this: You are making a mis 
take in taking me. A marriage with one 
so markedly your inferior in the most es 
sential qualities cannot, strictly from your 
point of view, produce the best results 
And yet I will it with all the strength of 
my being! 

Neither can I feel that I am wrong in so 
doing. There would seem to be some com 
pensatory principle at work, involved ir 
the fact that I love you to the very unusual 
degree in which that passion possesses me, 
and in the extraordinary and highly sig 
nificant fact that I am, after all, the mar 
you have chosen. 

We will throw ourselves upon the bount 
of Nature—shall we not, my beloved ?— and 
accept with joy the portion she sends us 

Can you not manage to come down very 
soon, so that we may plan our house 
furnishing together? If you like—though 
I consider chaperonage preposterous— we 
can have Aunt Drusilla come up from West 
Bend. I am all impatience to see you; and 
I am forever Your adoring JOHN 
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A Short Talk on 
Short Smokes 


by 
W. H. O’BRIEN 


YHEN the American Tobacco 


; Co. found itself without a 
short smoke of distinctive cigar 
charac te as a result of the l nited 


States Supreme Court decision which 
brought about a division of its business 
among fourteen other Companies—I 
was given carte blanche to create a little 
cigar of such unquestioned superiority 
that it would stand apart from a// others 
in smoking qualities 

I experimented —with every hind of to 
bacco. | made hundreds of different 
blends 1 used all the “‘snou y" 
that 15 years’ experience and the mak 
ing of thousands of millions of short 
smokes had taught me 


PICCADILLY 


ITTLE CIGARS 


is the result 


| } 


ly all the 
aroma, mildness and sweetness of the 
most popular Havana cigar 


I have put into Piccadi 
I 


Because in creating this superlatively 
good smoke, | abandoned all the old leaf 
formulas and took as my ideal, the 
blends of the BEST 

Hundreds of thousands of men will 
welcome Piccadilly. 


in Havana 


One of my friends took a carton 


of Piccadilly to his golf club recently 
and distributed them to his friends. All 


f them were skeptical, and all of them 
were converted. Four of them are now 
regular smokers of Piccadilly One ot 
them is the President of a steel com 





pany; another is a prominent ! 
wn lawyer in New York; the third 
is another New York lawyer Cedar 
St.); and the fourth is a steel manufac 
turer of Youngstown, Ohio 
Wherever Piccadilly Little Civars are 


} Salc, we et jus kind nics 
mation It is rea a little tt 
ippeais to an intel entman wl k \s 

vod tobacco when he smokes 

1] ! ‘ 

You will find it the ide smoke om 
the many in-between-tim when a b 
clear i too much 

No matter what little « irs you hav 
ried 1 the past, | know the « Kqquisite 
favor of Piccadilly will ippeal to you 

The price is 10 cents tor ten in a tit 
box 

’ ' 

If your dealer can’t supply you send 

me 10 cents in stamps and I'll promptly 


ma | you a box 


; Ip a DT pitta / 
THe AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, 


111 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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AUTO-METER 


Judge this Speedometer by 
its celebrated connections 


HE majerity of large manufacturers of high 

| priced automobiles are equipping their 1913 

products with the famous Warner Speedom- 

eter. In the literature, catalogues, newspapers 

and magazine advertising matter of the majority 

of high priced American automobiles you find 

the Warner Speedometer prominently and proudly 

specified. Over sixiy per cent. of the high priced cars 
are now Warner equipped. 


We show here a variety of automobile literature. 
These bring out an interesting point. The Warner 
is listed in every single one. These cars are celebrated 
the world over— known in every civilized country 
under the sun. Each one of these famous makers 
specihes the Warner Speedometer. And they not 
only conspicuously mention it, but of their own 


accord proceed to tell you what a high grade and 
accurate instrument it is. 


One maker says: “The Warner Speedometer 
(which is a part of our equipment) is conceded 
by practically every automobile manufacturer in 
the world, to be the best made. It is the speed- 
ometer you find on practically all the $5000 cars. 
We could have put on a speedometer that cost just 
half that of the Warner but we wanted the best.” 


In another catalogue you find: “All of our 1913 
models are equipped with the famous Warner 
speedometer —the most accurate speed and 
mileage indicator made.” 


Another catalogue states: “Equipped with the 
accurate Warner— How far and how fast.” 


In still another you find: “Instead of the usual 


Hub-Odometer or low priced Speedometer, our 
cars are all equipped with the standard Warner 
Auto-Meter showing the speed as well as trip and 
season mileage.” 


Another catalogue states: “Our 1913 cars are 
equipped with the most expensive speed and mileage 
indicator made—the well known Warner.” 


There are many others — too many to give here. 


We quote these few extracts to show you the 
standing the Warner has with each manufacturer. 
These men, from long, hard experience know just 
exactly what is expected of a speedometer and 
desire and select the superior one. 


The interesting point is that each automobile manu- 
fecturer has an unusually high regard for Warner 
quality and does not hesitate to say so. 
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These famous cars are now equipped with Warners 


Ahrens-Fox Church-Field Electric Garford Jenkins Matheson 
American Cino Grand Rapids Truck King Electric McFarlan 
Armleder Columbia Grant Knickerbocker Midland 
Austin Cunningham Grinnell Electric Lozier Ohio Electric 
Cadillac De Launey Belleville Haynes Marion Oldsmobile 
Chalmers Flanders Hupp -Yeats Marmon Overland 


Now let's take the other side of the question. 
Picking up the catalogues of the manufacturers 
who are nol equipping with Warners, you find 
no speedometer names mentioned at all. What is 
the They either forgotten to 
include them or probably the names slipped 


matter ? have 
Possibly they were not good 
enough to be talked about. But in any event 
the important and interesting fact remains that 
they are not mentioned at all. Why this is, it does 
not become us to say. 


their memory. 


A majority of the leading automobile manu- 
facturers are e quipping with Warners. Eve ry 
one of these manufacturers is advertising the 
fact for he knows it has a clear me aning to 
the public, and gives you confide e in his produc t. 


The Warner is the speedometer mentioned, 
advertised, referred to and catalogued by the most 
prominent automobile manufacturers. 


The Warner speedometer is the most highly 
developed speed and mileage indicator made 
Each instrument is thoroughly jeweled —the 


Pachard Republic Stevens-Duryea 
(in comoination) S.G.V Stoddard-Dayton 
Patterson Simplex Vera Six 
Pierce-A rrou Stafford 

Pilot Staver 

R-C-H Stearns 


The 


and is 


same as the very high priced watches 
first Warner was made eight years ago 
still giving perfect service. 


For sale by leading dealers all ove! the world 


The 
They 
You pay the same price in one state as 
Priced from $50 to $145 


acc ording to size and style. 


and at our branc hes listed below. prices 


are never changed—never cut never 
vary. 


you would in another. 


Handsome catalogue on request 


Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Denver 


Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 


BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia Seattle Chicago 
Portland, Ore. Boston Cleveland 


Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


New York 
Pittsburg 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Kansas City 
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INCREAS 


since March |, 1912, in the 
number of direct branch offices 
of the Remington Typewriter 
Company in the United States. 


The importance of this fact to the typewnter yer 
lies in the expansion and development of Remingjbn 


Service Efficiency. 


The two factors of Remington Typewriter Supr 
are Quality and Service. Tt 

the other follows the sale. 
the other is back of the machine. 


The great expansion of the Remington Sales Organization 
our service facilities beyond any standard attai 
This service goes everywhere and it covers everything 
need in the typewriter service line, whether ribbons, ¢ 
adjustments, rentals or operators, the means to supp! 
to be close at hand if your machine is 


















1e one goes with t 
The one is in the 
And both are 
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Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


























Hot Breads Bring 
Out the Fine 
Qualities of 


Meadow-Gold 
Butter 


The delicious butter that makes the 
mouth water. Its goodness is natural 
goodness —nothing subtracted, nothing 
added but refined salt. Pure, rich cream, 
pasteurized. Churned in model 
sanitary creameries. 
Butter dealers find it to their interest to 
handle Meadow-Gold, the butter that 


coaxes trade. Write for address of nearest 
distributing house. 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


East of the Mississippi River 


West of the Mississippi River 


Beatrice Creamery Company, Lincoln, Neb. 





Distributing branches in principal cities. 
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ON THE UPGRADE 


(Conctuded from Page 17) 


Not long afterward, however, I heard the 
explosion of a “‘boomer” on the track as 
the locomotive went over it, and the en- 
gineer “— the air so quickly that I was 
nearly thrown out of my chair. Pins slept 
on in peace. I tell you, we fellows slept 
when we got a chance! 

The train stopped abruptly and I heard 
voices. Now the express company had 
issued a strict rule that the doors of express 


| cars must never be opened during any of 


these emergency stops. This was a good 
rule, too, though I had seen it violated a 
thousand times by messengers who lacked 
that peculiar sense of responsibility I’ve 
been talking about. 

Despite the rule these curious-minded 
messengers would roll back a door and look 
out to see what was going on. 


In the Hands of Hold-Up Men 


As for me, I believed in abiding by the 
rules unless I had an extraordinary and 
valid excuse for breaking them. There are 
times, true enough, when only a doughhead 
will stick to orders—as a fool watchman 
did when he refused to open a factory gate 
for the fire-engines; he’d had orders not to 
admit anybody through that passageway 
without instructions from the office. The 
firemen had to batter the gate down in 
order to save the plant. But on this occa- 
sion out in Kansas I stuck to the rules, as 
usual. If I hadn’t I probably shouldn’t be 
in the express service today. 

The train hadn't been stopped more than 
a minute when I heard shots, and of course 
I knew what I was up against. From the 
sounds round us I learned that the express 
car, which was next to the engine, was 
being cut off from the rest of the train. 
Then I heard somebody shout, with an 
imprecation: 

“Move along now! You're not running 
on a flimsy either!” 

We started with a lurch, and by the way 
we wheeled 'em up I knew we had only the 
engine and my car. Express cars at that 
period were considerably lighter than the 
cars of today, and this one was not much 
over forty feet long. 

The first thing I did was to put out the 
two oil lamps. Then I shook Pins awake. 

“‘Confound that stove!’’ I muttered as 


| he stood looking at me with a white face. 


“See if you can’t cool her off, Pins. She 
gives as much light as the lamps did.” 

He and I tried together to deaden the red- 
hot metal, but we found it, aggravatingly 
difficult. The plates were still glowing 
when we stopped abruptly, after running 
perhaps six or eight miles at fast speed. 

Then came a Testinn on one of the side 
doors and a rough voice commanded: 

“Open up or we'll blow you in!” 

“In a minute!” I returned. “Give mea 
chance.” 

I wanted to gain a little time, for that 
red-hot stove had given me a sudden idea. 

Now, I tell you, I thought pretty fast. 
I thought first of Graham and the nerve 
he displayed when his train was held up. 
Then I thought of the through safe in the 
car. I did not possess the combination to 
ay was I supposed to know what it 
held. 

Back in the oifice, however, I had heard 
that one consignment alone contained more 
than sixty thousand dollars in money. 
And I was sure the robbers would blow the 
safe open with dynamite if they got to it. 

Then I reached unaer the stove, got the 
ash shovel, and scooped a bushel of fiery 
coals outontothe floor. Almost at the same 
moment there was an explosion against the 
door that pertly shattered it. 

The car was ablaze in a few seconds. I 
never realized before how fast fire could 


gain headway. The smoke almost srffo- 
cated Pins and me before we got the little 
door open next to the tender and made our 


ape. 

In the darkness we ran a short distance 
and crouched back of a fence. 

So unexpected was my coup that the 
bandits were dazed for a few minutes, and 
meanwhile the express car became a fur- 
nace. Then, routed by the glare that lit up 
the country, they fled; we saw them ride 
away on horses they had secreted in the 
vicinity. 

The car was burned to ashes and twisted 
metal, and the tender was ruined, as well 
as the cab of the engine; but all the dam- 
age, including the ordinary express matter, 
did not amount to a quarter of the sum in 
the through and way safes. Even if the 
robbers had stayed it would have taken 
them a long time to handle those blistering- 
hot steel boxes. 

For this piece of work I was made a route 
agent. It was one of the great milestones 
in my career. Such things, of course, hap- 
pen rarely. Even in the hazardous life of 
an express messenger or railroad man the 
incidents are largely trivial and laboriously 
grinding. But, I repeat, the man who 
cultivates courage and a sense of responsi- 
bility in the little things of his daily life is 
the man who will be ready to handle the 
big things when they come along and 
capable of standing up under the weight of 
authority. 

To have the faculty of acting quickly on 
one’s own initiative, and to act with trained 
judgment, is the requisite every executive 
of consequence must have. It is this power 
that makes men worth two, three or five 
thousand dollars a year, while the ordinary 
man must raise his family on fifteen or 
twenty dollars a week. 

The ordinary man, you know, never trains 
himself to make a move unless somebody 
tells him to do it—he never shows any 
capacity for independent action. 


The Men Who Get Ahead 


I had plenty of occasion after that to 
cultivate authority and decision—those 
twin attributes of courage. I always re- 
membered what my former division super- 
intendent told me down at New Orleans 
about the company’s need for men who 
realized the meaning of duty and responsi- 
bility; and, during all the years that have 
followed, my work has always been devoted 
as largely as possible to the cultivation of 
men. 

As a route agent, local agent, division 
superintendent, and as a still higher official 
in the Eastern and Middle states I have 
ridden in express cars over nearly every line 
of railroad in the country. I have studied 
thousands of men in my search for material 
to be advanced, and in many hundreds of 
them i have been utterly disappointed. 
Yet my companies have been scrupulous in 
their selection of employees, as a rule, and 
have watched them carefully. 

What, then, has been the trouble? I'll 
tell you. The man who is thoroughly in 
earnest is a scarce proposition. The man 
who can be trusted absolutely, without 
being watched, is the one I look for every 
day. And the man who goes even further 
than this, and can be depended upon to 
display courage and sound judgment on 
occasion, is the man I want as close to me 
in authority as I can get him. 

It’s largely up to the men whether they 
move altogether on orders, or crawl along, 
with a flag ahead—or get control of the line 
and do the dispatching themselves. 

Editor's Note—This is the secon in a series of 
articles by Edward Mott Woolley. The third will 
appear in an early issue. 
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most finished products 


Please Dept 


The Garford Company 
Elyria, Ohio 


BERLIN LIMOUSINE 
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LIMOUSINE TOURING CAR 7 I 
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7 1913 Mitchell is the finest, 
most complete and powerful motor 
car anyone has ever had a chance to buy 
at so moderate a price. ($1,500 for the 5- 
passenger Four, $1,850 for the 5-passenger 
Six, $2,500 for the 7-passenger Six.) 


‘This is a strong statement. 





Everyone will say 


so, everyone is wondering how it can be done. 


But the statement is no bigger than the facts. 
It is being done, and you can read the details here. 
‘Then you can prove them at the nearest Mitchell 
dealer's. 


There you can see the new T-head motor (the 
power producer) with the long stroke (6 and 
inches). This is among the big features in the 1913 
Mitchell and has been proved far superior to all 
previous types of motor. 


1913 Mitchell is an American-built French car 


In every line it shows American staunchness 


and reliability, with the right suggestion of ele- 
gance that is associated with the foreign motor 
cars; it is long, low and impressive looking, with 
unequalled comfort provided by the new style 
French Belaise springs. 


Another thing. The high standard we have main- 
cained through 78 years of vehicle building is all in 
this car. Nothing has been slighted to obtain the 
moderate selling price; materials and workmanship are 
the best we can obtain. 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; Bosch ignition; 
Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision windshield; Jones speedometer; 


silk mohair top and cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; Timken front 
axle bearings; gauges on the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; 
gauge in the gasoline tank which shows the amount of gasoline it contains; and 


a portable electric lamp which also illuminates the instruments on the dash. 


All with T- head motor, electric self-starter, electric 
lighting system, and 36-inch wheels. 


W heel Base Stroke Fr. om he ine 

7-passenger Six 60 H. P. 144-in. 414x7 in. $2,500 

2 or 5 passeniger Six 50 H. P. 132-in. 334x6 in. 1,850 
2 or § passenger Four 40 H. P. 120-in. 414x7 in. 1,500 


For Canadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Atlanta 

London Paris 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Dallas Kansas City 













































THE FLIRT 


(Continued from Page §) 


“Well, Sarah’ll have to get cross,” said 
the boy grimly; “‘and I'll have to plug out 
and go for a quart of brick ice cream 
and carry it home in all this heat; and 
Laura and you'll have to stand over the 
stove with Sarah; and father’ll have to 
change his shirt; and we'll all have to toil 


| and moil and sweat and suffer while Cora- 
| lee sits out on the front porch and talks 


| | toodle-do-dums to her new duke. 


And then 
she'll have you go out and kid him along 
while 

“Hedrick!” 

“Yes, you will !—— while she gets herself 
all dressed and powdered up again. After 
that she'll do her share of the work; she’ll 
strain her poor back carryin’ Dick Lindley’s 
flowers down the back stairs and stickin’ 
‘em in a vase over a hole in the tablecloth 
that Laura hasn’t had time tosew up. You 


| wait and see!” 


| tiptoe, 


The gloomy realism of this prophecy was 
not without effect upon the seer’s mother. 

‘Oh, no!” she exclaimed protestingly. 
“We really can’t manageit. I’m sure Cora 
won't want to ask him ——” 

“You'll see!” 

“No; I’m sure she wouldn’t think of 
it—but if she does I'll tell her we can’t. 
We really can’t today.” 

Her son looked pityingly upon her. 

“She ought to be my daughter,” he said, 
the sinister implic ation all too plain —**just 
about five minutes! 

With that he effectively closed the 
interview and left the room. 

He returned to his abandoned art labors 
in the conservatory, and meditatively per- 
petrated monstrosities upon the tiles for 
the next half-hour; at the end of which he 
concealed his box of chalks, with an anxiety 
possibly not unwarranted, beneath the 
sideboard, and made his way toward the 
front door, first glancing, unseen, into 
the kitchen, where his mother still pursued 
the silver. He walked through the hall on 
taking care to step upon the much- 
stained and worn strip of “Turkish” 
carpet, and not upon the more resonant 
wooden floor. The music had ceased. 


The open doorway was like a brilliantly | 


painted picture hung upon the darkness of 


| the hall, though its human center of inter- 
| est was no startling bit of work, consisting 


of Mr. Madison pottering aimlessly about 
the sun-flooded, unkempt lawn, fanning 
himself, and now and then stooping to 
pull up one of the thousands of plantain 
weeds that beset the grass. 


With him the | 


little spy had no concern, but from a part | 
of the porch out of sight from the hall came 
| Cora’s exquisite voice and the light and 


pleasant barytone of the visitor. Hedrick 
flattened himself in a corner just inside the 


| door. 





“I should break any engagement what- 
soever if I had one,” Mr. Corliss was 
saying with what the eavesdropper con- 
sidered an offensively foreign accent and 
an equally unjustifiable gallantry; ‘‘but, 
of course, I haven’t—I am so utterly a 
stranger here. 
hospitable to wish you to ask me, and I'll 
be only too glad to stay. Perhaps after 
dinner you'll be very, very kind and play 
— Of course you know how remarkable 
such —— 

“Oh, just improvising,” Cora tossed off 
carelessly with a deprecatory ripple of 
laughter. ‘It’s purely with the mood, you 
see.. I can’t make myself do things. No; 
I fancy I shall not play qgain today.” 

There' was a moment’s silence. 

“*Shan’t I fasten that in your buttonhole 
for you?” said Cora. 

“You see how , patiently I’ve been 
awaiting the offer!’ 


| 


Your mother is immensely | 


There was ie little silence, and the | 


listener was able to construct a picture— 
possibly in part from an active memory —of 
Cora’s delicate hands uplifted to the gentle- 
man’s lapel and Cora’s eyes for a moment 
likewise uplifted. 

“Yes; one has moods,” 
ily. “I am all moods. I think you are, 
too, Mr. Corliss. You look moody. Aren’t 

ou? 

. A horrible grin might have been seen 
to disfigure the shadow in the corner just 
within the doorway. 


mur 
T WAS cooler outdoors after dinner, in 


she said dream- | 


the dusk of that evening; nevertheless | 


three members of the Madison family 
denied themselves the breeze and, as if 


December 21,1912 
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Whatever the Weather | 
You Can Always © 
Have Dry Feet — 


without the discomfort 
of wearing rubbers even 
if you should hz ippen to 
think of them. 

One thorough appli- 
cation of 


Diri-F@Dr 
WATERPROOFING 
will make your shoes water 
proof — soles, uppers and 
* seams. It keeps the shoes 
soft —'makes them wear 
muchlonger. Doesn't make 
them greasy nor interfere 
with polishing. 
" ) SEND FOR TEST TAG 


It proves Dri-foot does 
what we claim. Ask 
your shoe dealer. 
25c, full size 
can. 


Fitz Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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This bungalow of 7 rooms costs but $2700 t _ 
Why build on the old fashioned cigar box ov when 
for the same money you can build a house that has 


t yle and comfort and is suited to any climate? 


50c BIG SPECIAL OFFER 
100 Pages. 220 Dlustrations. 

f Our large improved book -——‘‘ Practical Bungalows'’ now 

me vady for delivery Shows 75 attractive homes, ex 

erior and interior views. Valuable hints on home 

b ruile jing Elevations and floor plans, costs, descrip 

Beautiful § re et built over “ 


eo ‘Angeles Investment Company 
ative Build , 
335 E. Hill St. - ie oon. California 


You could not fail to be delighted with a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO 


Write to Lyon 4 Healy for the name of the nearest of the 
ra dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & Healy Piano. 


Fine a Free $:f:s; "scone Et 
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The LYON & HEALY P IANO, manufactured by the world’s 
largest music house, from the best of material, is just what you 
would por it to be. By examining this piano, you will learn 
what you should insist upon in any piano you buy. 

Easy Monthly Payments if desired. 


LYON & HEALY, 23-67 E. Adams St., Chicago 





Howto Clean © 
sce Typewriter 
Clean Your 

at a cost of 2c per mont yp A very simple, inexpensive. 

but effective secret that will save time, work and trouble 


No staining of fingers or key tops. Machine can't corrode, 
gum or rust. Send a postal for information 


MAINS SUPPLY CO., Belle Center, Ohio 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 


Advice, Books and Search 

of Patent Office Records, 

FREF Highest references. Best results. Promyptness assured 

Wateon E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
SALESMEN WANTED 

New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 


sable asa typewriter. First class salesmen only need 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, lowa. 
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Sliced Plug or Ready -Rubbed— 
Either way you want it 


Many thousands swear by 
Edgeworth.”’ Any one of 
them will tell you gladly how 
satisfying itis. Ask—ortrya 
pipeful and you will find it all 
you’ ve wanted tobacco to be. 


NGEWORT 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 


Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


sé 


is the finest Burley-leaf the 
ground can yield. There’s 
never a bite for the tongue. 
Ihe aroma is as inviting as 
a man could find—the taste 


delightful. 


We're so sure of ** Edgeworth"’ 
that we GUARANTEE it —and 
will refund the purchase price if 
you are dissatished Edgeworth 
READY- RUBBED in 10c and 50x 
tins, everywhere, and in handsom« 
$1.00 humidor packages. Edge 
worth Sliced Plug, 15ce, 25c, 50« 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. 


** The Pipe’s Own Story,’’ No. 1, Free 


Just published—a most fascinating story, 
told by a Pipe itselfi—the first of a series 
of “ Pipe Tales.” It's a booklet every 
smoker will enjoy. You will want the 
whole series. Write us today, for “The 
Pipe’s Own Story,”’ No. 1, and we'll mail 
it to you free of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
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ifacturers of Qboid Granulated 
Plug Smoking Tobacco 


1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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A Land of Pure Delight 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Cast Bronze Signs 


Designs, Estimates and Illustrated Booklet Free 
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by a tacitly recognized and habitual house 
rule, so disposed themselves as to afford 
the most agreeable isolation for the younger 
daughter and the guest, who occupied 
wicker chairs upon the porch. The mother 
and father sat beneath a hot, gas droplight 
in the small library—Mrs. Madison with an 
evening newspaper, her husband with King 
Solomon’s Mines; and Laura, after crisply 
declining an urgent request from Hedrick 
to play, had disappeared upstairs. The 
inimical lad alone was inspired for the réle 
of duenna. 

He sat upon the topmost of the porch 
steps, with the air of being permanently 
implanted, leaning forward, elbows on 
knees, cheeks on palms, in a treacherous 
affectation of profound reverie, and his 
back—all of him that was plainly visible 
in the hall light—tauntingly close to a 
delicate foot which would—God wot! 
willingly have launched him into the dark- 
ness beyond. It was his dreadful pleasure 
to understand wholly the itching of that 
shapely silk-and-satin foot. 

The gaslight from the hall laid a broad 
orange path to the steps—Cora and her 
companion sat just beyond it, his whiteness 
gray, and she a pale ethereality in the 
shadow. She wore an evening gown that 
revealed a vague lilac through white and 
shimmered upon her like a vapor. She was 
very quiet; and there was a wan sweetness 
about her, an exhalation of wistfulness. 
Cora, in the evening, was more like a rose 
than ever. She was fragrant in the dusk 
The spell she cast was an Undine’s; it was 
not to be thought so exquisite a thing as she 
could last. And who may know how she 
managed to say what she did in the silence 
and darkness? For it was said—without 
words, without touch, even without a look 


| as plainly as if she had spoken or written 


the message: “If lam arose I am one to be 
worn and borne away. Are you the man?” 

With the fall of night the street they 
faced had become still, save for an infre- 
quent squawk of irritation on the part of 
one of the passing automobiles, gadding for 
the most part silently, like fireflies. But 
after a time a strolling trio of negroes came 
singing along the sidewalk: 


“In the evening, by the moonlight, you could 
hear those banjos ringing; 
In the evening, by the moonlight, you could 
hear those darkies singing.” 


“Ah, that takes me back!” exclaimed 
Corliss. ‘“‘That’s as it used to be. I might 
be a boy again.” 

“* And I suppose this old house has many 
memories fer you,” said Cora softly. 

“Not very many. My old-maid aunt 
didn’t like me overmuch, I believe, and 
I wasn’t here often. My mother and I 
lived far down the street. A big apart- 
ment house stands there now, I noticed as 
I was walking out here this afternoon— the 
Verema, it is called, absurdly enough!” 

“Ray Vilas lives there,” volunteered 
Hedrick, not altering his position. 

“*Vilas?”’ said the visitor politely with a 
casual recollection that the name had been 
once or twice emphasized by the youth at 
dinner. “I don’t remember Vilas among 
the old names here.” 

“‘It wasn’t, I guess,” said Hedrick. “ Ray 
Vilas has only been here about two years. 
He came from Kentucky.” 

“A great friend of yours, I suppose.” 

“He ain’t a boy,” said Hedrick, and 
returned to silence without further expla- 
nation. 

“How cool and kind the stars are 
to-night,” said Cora very gently. 

She leaned forward from her chair, ex- 
tending a white arm along the iron railing 
of the porch; bending toward Corliss, and 
speaking toward him and away from Hed- 
rick in as low a voice as possible; probably 
entertaining a reasonable hope of not being 
overheard. 

“I love things that are cool and kind,” 
she said. “I love things that are cool and 
strong. I love iron.” She moved her arm 
caressingly upon the railing. ‘“‘I love its 


cool, smooth touch. Any strong life must | 


have iron init. I like iron in men.” 

She leaned a very little closer to him. 

“‘Have you iron in you, Mr. Corliss?” 
she asked. 

At these words the frayed edge of Hed- 
rick’s broad white collar was lifted percepti- 
bly from his coat as if by a shudder passing 
over the back and shoulders beneath. 

“If I have not,” answered Corliss in a 
low voice, “‘I will have—now!”’ 

“Tell me about yourself,”’ she said. 

“Dear lady,”” he began—and it was an 
effective beginning, for a sigh of pleasure 
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“Just look at its tempting color!” 


“Yes. And get the fragrance of 
it. You know it is good even be- 
fore you taste it.” 

And these inviting qualities are 
purely natural in 


bam. 
TOMATO 


OUP 


Tomatoes ripened full-red on the vines 
are the sole source of its tempting color. 
They are choice varieties rich in natural 
sugar. They are brought to us direct from 
the fields. And we blend them with other 
materials equally fresh and perfect by a 
method of our own which retains and 
heightens all their wholesome qualities. 

‘No wonder every soup-maker would like 
to call his product “as good as Campbell’s”’. 











21 kinds 





10c a can 

Asparagus Julienne 

Beet Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

cue C5 Clam Bouillon —_Printanier 





Clam Chowder Tomato 
™ Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Retoh ghef Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Bu rroughs Adding 
Correspondence 1s Dicta 
to the Dictaphone- 


And this is what they say: 
Manager says that with an expenditure of $4000 last year, which 
Dictaphones, we have effected a saving of $5700 
as compared with the previous year. 


i allation of 


entire cost of the Dictaphone equipment, 
ear, but of course, the 
iipment should not 





DICTA PAUNE 


Here is a case where the Dictaphone produced a large saving for one of 
the country's largest and most pro gressive office appliance houses H lere is 
a house where every business hour is made to produce sixty minutes’ worth 
of business, where system is established, where the half-a-day waste made 
by the stenographer in pencil marking is turned into production, where the 
greater convenience and saving of the Dictaphone is appreciated —a house that 
would no more think of doing without Dictaphones than it would think of 
pulling down the shades to get daylight 





Demonstration in y wn office end on your own work. R t 
for your telephone and call up the Dictaphone. If jo not find 
that name in the book, write r nearest distributing branch 
} *" -'CTAPHONE, 149 Tribune Building, New York 
2 slambia Phonograph Company, Gent Sole Distributors). 
t y meet, - gg 7 Sac 
I elphia, Pitt 
Scrant ¢ x 
shington, W g 
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> 
The Best Calendar in Years 
our large beautiful pictures, symbolic of the elements: Earth, Fire, Water, Air; reproduced 
the latest color process. These pictures will make handeome subjects for framing, 
ss there is no ion ising on them. The original paintings are by the famous artist, 


Eleanor € ae and were obtained at great expense exclusively for this calendar 


“Swift's Premium” Hams and Bacon 
are U.S. Government inspected and passed and owe their delicate flavor and 
hugh quality to the “Swift's Premium” method of selecting and curing 


When you send for a Caiendar, address 
Swift & Company, 4117 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 
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parted her lips as he spoke—‘‘there is 
nothing interesting to tell. I have spent 
a very commonplace life.” 

“T think not. You shouldn’t call any 
life commonplace that has escaped this!” 
The lovely voice was all the richer for the 
pain that shookit now. ‘‘Thismonotony! 
this unending desert of ashes.” 

“This town, you mean?” 

“This prison, I mean! Everything! 
Tell me what lies outside of it. You can.” 

“*What makes you think I can?” 


“T don’t need to answer that. You 
understand perfectly.” 
Valentine Corliss drew in his breath 


with a sound murmurous of delight, and 
for a time they did not speak. 

“Yes,” he said finally; “I think I do.” 

“There are meetings in the desert,”’ he 
went on slowly. “A lonely traveler finds 
another at a spring sometimes.” 

“And sometimes they find that they 
speak the same language?’ 

His answer came almost i in a whisper: 

“Even as you and I.’ 

***Even as you and I,’ 
more faintly. 

Cora breathed rapidly in the silence that 
followed; she had every appearance of a 
woman deeply and mysteriously stirred. Her 
companion watched her keenly in the dusk; 
and, whatever the reciprocal symptoms of 
emotion he may have exhibited, they were 
far from tumultuous, bearing more likeness 
to the quiet satisfaction of a good card- 
player taking in what may prove to be a 
decisive trick. 

After a time she leaned back in her chair 
again and began to fan herself slowly. 

“You have lived in the Orient—haven’t 
you, Mr. Corliss?”’ she asked. 

“Not lived. I’ve been East once or 
twice. I spend a greater part of the year 
at Posilipo.” 

“*Where is that?” 

“On the fringe of Naples.” 

“Do you live in a hotel?’ 

“No.” A slight surprise sounded in his 
voice. “‘I have a villa there.’ 

**Do you know what that seems to me?” 
Cora asked gravely after a pause; then 
answered herself after another—*‘ Like 
magic. Like a strange, beautiful dream.” 

“Yes; it is beautiful,” he said. 

“Then tell me: What do you do there?’ 

“IT spend a lot of time on the water.” 

“Sailing?” 

“*On a sea of sapphires and emeralds and 
turquoises and rubies, melted and blown 
into waves.” 

“And you go yachting over that glory?’ 
“Fishing with my crew—and isafing.” 
**Your boat is really a yacht—isn’t it?” 

“Oh, it might be called anything.” 

“* And your sailors are Italian fishermen? 

Hedrick slew a mosquito. upon his tem- 
ple, smiting himself hard. “‘No; they’re 
Chinese!’’ he muttered hoarsely. 

“They're Neapolitans,”’ said Corliss. 

“Do they wear red sashes and earrings?” 
asked Cora. 

“One of them 
Derby hat!” 

“Ah!” she protested, turning to him 
again. ‘“‘You don’t tell me! You let me 
cross-question you, but you don’t tell me 
things! Don’t you see? I want to know 
what life is! I want to know of strange 


” she echoed even 


wears earrings and a 


| seas, of strange people, of pain and of 


f 7 


danger, of great music, of curious thoughts! 
What are the Neapolitan women like?” 
“They fade early.” 
She leaned closer to him. 
have you—have youloved—many? 


“Before the 
» 


answered gaily, but with something in his 
tone—as there was in hers—which implied 
that all the time they were really talking of 
things other than those spolen. Yet here 
this secret subject seemed to come near the 
surface. She let him hear a genuine little 
snap of her teeth. 

“*T thought you were like that!” 

He laughed. 

“Ah, but you were sure to see it!” 

“You could ’a’ seen a Neapolitan woman 
yesterday, Cora,” said Hedrick obligingly, 

‘if you'd looked out the front window. 
She was working a hurdy-gurdy up and 
down this neighborhood all afternoon.”’ He 
turned genially to face his sister and added: 
“Ray Vilas used to say there were lots of 
pretty girls in Lexington.” 

Cora sprang to her feet. 

“You're not smoking!” she said to 
Corliss hurriedly as if upon a sudden 
discovery. ‘‘ Let me get you some matches.” 

She had entered the house before he 
could protest, and Hedrick, looking down 


the pretty ones I ever saw,” he | 
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Laying bya 
nest egg 


At one time or another 
| nearly all of us have de- 
| termined to lay aside that 
coveted “‘nest egg.” 





But somehow it seems so hard 
| to really start. That weekly 
allowance seems only just 
| what is necessary to buy the 
things which we “really need,” 
| or somehow that increase in 
| salary last year faded away 
just as the old one did, or the 
| scheme for saving which we 
| planned didn’t work out be- 

cause of “an unexpected ex- 

pense.” Whatever the reason, 
| the result is the same and we 
| usually say to ourselves, “If | 
only had some outside way of 
earning money | could do it.” 


Now The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post has an “‘outside 
way.” Thousands of men 
and women all over the 
country have availed 
themselves of it. Practi- 
cally every bank in the 
country has in its vaults 
“nest eggs” laid by 
through it. 


Almost everyone has some 
leisure. If you have, we'll buy 
it. If you will give up some 
of your spare hours to looking 
after our subscnption business 
next year, we will pay you a 
| liberal commission on each new 
subscnption and renewal for 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Couritry Gentleman 
forwarded, besides an extra 
salary. Any one can do it; 
thousands of people all over 
| the country are doing it now. 





No previous experience is 
necessary, for we stand behind 
our representatives and coach 
them. We are as much inter- 
ested in their success as they 
are themselves. If you want 
to try it, drop us a line. We 
provide everything necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
| Philadelphia, Penna. 
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| More Comfort 


and real satisfaction, as 
evidenced by the number 
of well dressed men who 
wear “Natural Shape” 
Florsheim shoes. 
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the hall, was acutely aware that she dived 
desperately into the iibrary. But, however 
tragic the cry for justice she uttered there, 
it certainly was not prolonged; and the 
almost instantaneous quickness of her re- 
appearance upon the porch, with matches 
in her hand, made this one of the occasions 
when her brother had to admit that in her 
own line Cora was a miracle. 

“*So thoughtless of me!” she said cheer- 
fully, resuming her seat. 

A voice called from within, commanding 
in no uncertain tones: 

“Hedrick! I should like to see you!” 

Hedrick rose and, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, went stonily into the 
house and appeared before the powers. 

“Call me?” he inquired with the air of 
cheerful readiness to proceed upon any 
errand, no matter how difficult. 

Mr. Madison countered diplomacy with 
gloom. 

“I don’t know what to do with you. 
Why can’t you let your sister alone?” 

““Has Laura been complaining of me?” 

“Oh, Hedrick!” said Mrs. Madison. 

Hedrick himself felt the justice of her 
reproof; his reference to Laura was poor 
work, he knew. He hung his head and 
began to scrape the carpet with the side 
of his shoe. 

“Well, what'd Cora say I been doing to 
her?” 

“You know perfectly well what you've 
been doing,” said Mr. Madison sharply. 

“‘Nothingat all; just sitting on the steps. 
What'd she say?”’ 

“You know what you did!’’ Mr. Madison 
said heavily. 

“Oho!” Hedrick’s eyes became severe, 
and his sire’s evasively shifted from them. 

“You keep away from the porch!” said 
the father uneasily. 

“You mean what 
Vilas?”’ asked the boy. 

Both parents looked uncomfortable. 

“That’s what you mean,” said the boy 
accusingly—‘‘ Ray Vilas!” 

**Just you keep away from that porch!” 

*‘Because I happened to mention Ray 
Vilas?’’ demanded Hedrick. 

“You let your sister alone! 

“T got a right to know what she said, 
haven't 1?” 

There was no response, which appeared 
to satisfy Hedrick perfectly. Neither 
parent met his glance; the mother troubled 
and the father dogged, while the boy 
rejoiced sternly in some occult triumph 
He inflated his scant chest in pomp and 
hurled at the defeated pair the well-known 
words: 

“I wish she was my daughter—about 
five minutes!” 

New sounds from without—men’s voices 
in greeting, and a ripple of response from 
Cora, somewhat lacking in enthusiasm 
afforded Mr. Madison unmistakable relief 
and an errand upon which to send his deadly 
offspring. 

Hedrick, after a reconnaissance in the 
hall, obeyed at leisure. Closing the library 
door nonchalantly behind him, he found 
himself at the foot of a flight of unillumined 
back stairs, where his manner underwent 
a swift alteration, for here was an adven- 
ture to be gone about with ceremony. 
“Ventre Saint Gris!"’ he muttered hoarsely, 
and lousened the long rapier in the shabby 
sheath at his side. For, with the closing 
of the door, he had become a Huguenot 
gentleman, over forty and a littl< grizzled, 
perhaps, but modest and unassuming 
wiry, alert, lightning-quick, with a wrist of 
steel and a heart of gold; and he was about 
to ascend the stairs of an unknown hous« 
at Blois in total darkness. He went up, 
crouching, ready for anything, without a 
footfall, not even causing a hideous creak, 
and gained the top in safety. Here he 
turned into an obscure passage, and at the 
end of it beheld, through an open door, a 
little room in which a dark-eyed lady sat, 
writing in a book by the light of an oil 
lamp. 

The wary Huguenot remained in 
shadow and observed her. 

Laura was writing in an old ledger she 
had found in the attic, blank and unused. 
She had rebound it herself in heavy gray 
leather and fitted it with a tiny padlock and 
key. She wore the key under her dress 
upon a very thin silver chain round her 
neck. Upon the first page of the book was 
written a date, now more than a year past 

month was June, and beneath it: 
“Love came to me today.” 

Nothing more was written upon that 


page. 


I said about Ray 


the 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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imported Japanese kimonos, sandals and 
cloaks, the originals made on the native 
pattern and by the native people. From 
these we’re making copies, with, however, a 
stronger selection of color and with some 
exaggeration of form over what is in daily 
use there. For anklets, bracelets and clasps 
we used designs in the Chinese enamel 
taken from an incense burner over 300 
years old that I bought in China, sent to 
Paris and had reproduced in the same colors 
and tints. 

We visited Ceylon to pick up atmosphere. 
I got costumes and some dances there. The 
scenery of this island lends itself peculiarly 
to comic opera. Their artificial lakes are 
delightful, and there is an avenue some 
seventy miles long, running back from 
Colombo, with broad, running water on 
each side and royal palms overhead. Cey- 
lon is to India what France is to Europe. 
Its people are lighter and brighter, their 
dresses delicate and pretty, as compared 
with the somberness of the people and cos- 
tumes of the Peninsula. As a matter of 
fact, the stage pictures of our fictitious 
island will be made up of the most striking 
bits from Ceylon. 

The costumes for our first act will be modi- 
fied Japanese, and Cingalese for another. 
Though we use the costumes and properties 
of the Far East, we find their music unavail- 
able. Hawaiian music,on the contrary, lends 
itself quite readily to our taste. In those 
islands the performances are almost entirely 
musical. Little children coming home from 
school are constantly singing part-songs 
with perfect harmony. Their music, how- 
ever, is all plaintive. 

At Rangoon we secured weapons, cos- 
tume designs, silver ornaments, and so on. 
These are all sold by weight. The thing 
you buy is put on to one side of the scales, 
and you throw annas on to the other side 
until you have balanced it—then double the 
amount. They are worth twice their weight 
in money. 

Speaking of Rangoon, I went to a theater 
there to see a musical piece. I thought 
things looked familiar when the curtain went 
up—and, sure enough, they were playing 
the old extravaganza, Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves— playing it in Parsee, of all 
things! All the parts were taken by males 
even the chorus. There were boys of four- 
teen or fifteen in tights for the march; and 
they were not a bad-looking lot, either, 
but had no figures. The whole thing was 
very funny. 


The Theaters of the Orient 


This trip afforded many chances per- 
sonally to observe the theater of the Orient. 
We saw many excellent things, though we 
picked up only a few ideas about stage 
management adaptable to our theaters 

Of all theaters in the Orient the J apanese 
are far and away in the lead. The New 
National in Tokio, with its European seats, 
revolving stage, and handsome, well- 
equipped building, would be a credit to 
Broadway. The boxes are practically the 
same size as our own, but only such seats 
are sold as have a satisfactory view of the 
stage. For instance, there are only two 
seats for sale in some boxes that hold six. 
Here, too, more attention is paid to stage 
management than in any other country in 
the East. The people are principally in- 
terested in pantomime; and their panto- 
mime is, I think, more wonderful than that 
of the Italians or the French. I saw an 
audience moved to tears by the silent ex- 
pression of grief by an animal trainer over 
the death of one of his creatures. A marked 
peculiarity in Japanese stage management is 
the use of noises as an adjunct or an indi- 
cation of a dramatic situation. As the 
dramatic moment approaches the noise in- 
creases. When the star enters an extra stage 
is laid down, with a small space between 
the two, so that when he walks a sound 
like drumming follows. During great scenes 
everything is punctuated by stamping, 
as well as by dramatic action and ges- 
ture. At times they make sounds in 
the wings to promote the general effect. 
Curiously all entrances are made from the 
front, and it is a marked test of the dramatic 
strength of an actor to make his exit or 
entrance through the house and still hold 
his audience. 
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Performances in the Japanese theaters 
are very long, beginning at ten in the morn- 
ing and running all day. The floors of the 
auditoriums are laid out in small squares, 
defined by low railings, and designed each 
for the use of a number of persons. Parents 
come in the morning and squat on the 
floor in their respective squares, surround- 
ed by their children. Sometimes they buy 
luncheon from venders who come round 
with it, or they may bring a little cooking 
stove and prepare their midday meal very 
comfortably while the continuous perform- 
ance goes on. Prices of admission are very 
reasonable. 

Nor is the Japanese manager lacking in 
methods that allure. In the principal 
theaters of the cities the back of the stage 
is on the street, covered only by a curtain. 
Every now and then a man stationed out- 
side lifts the curtain for a few seconds to 
give the passers-by a peep in and whet 
their appetites for more. The governme ant 
subsidizes the theaters of Japan, the Na- 
tional, I am sure, receiving an annual grant 
like many theaters in Germany or Austria, 
whose subsidies come from both the city 
and the emperor. 

The Japanese actor carries a bigger train 
than a prima donna—always six or seven 
persons. Each has his specific duties. One 
looks after his master’s weapons; another, 
his wigs; another attends to his dresses; 
another, his music—and so on. But he 
does not carry much scenery with him, the 
different houses where he plays being very 
well equipped. Here is where the Japanese 
differ from the Chinese in matters of the 
stage. The latter leave a great deal to 
convention—a mountain, for instance, is 
always represented by a table, and the like. 
In a Chinese theater, when the character is 
seen climbing on a chair that means he is 
ascending a mountain; if he lifts his leg 
over he is mounting a horse—and all the 
rest of it. 


A Success That Went Begging 


The producer of plays is like a prospect- 
ing miner—he may find a nugget or a dia- 
mond in the most unexpected place. It is 
this that lends charm to the business 
makes it worth while in the face even of 
disastrous failures. An instance of an un- 
expected find is the case of Everywoman. 
Everywoman was offered for two years 
among the managers of New York, and 
it lay for nearly six months in the safe 
of one producer, who had paid a small de- 
posit on it. But, curiously, one rainy Feb- 
ruary night just at the close of business 
the author brought the manuscript to me. 
He sketched out the play and read extracts 
to me with the idea of having the most 
simple production made, after the fashion of 
the old morality plays—little or no scenery 
and simple costumes. When I finally 
offered to produce the play, and with an 
unusual production and cast, it was almost 
beyond his belief, and at rehearsal, as the 
successive heavily mounted scenes and 
scores of people were revealed, he was like 
a child on Christmas morning. 

The measure of successes cannot be en- 
tirely attributed to luck. In my own case 
it is due more to care and method. In re- 
hearsing and mounting a piece I endeavor to 
put myself in the position of the man in the 
orvhestra who has paid for his seat, and who 
never for an instant forgets that he has paid 
for it—and expects his money’s worth. I 
am not very different from the average 
musical theatergoer, and I have a hope he 
will like the goods I like. In any event I 
try to keep faith with him. 

My custom in rehearsing a play is, after 
having outlined the general treatment and 
selected the cast, not to go near it until the 
producing stage manager notifies me that 
an act is complete. Then | sit down in 
front, shade my eyes with my oldest hat, 
light a cigar, and endeavor to anticipate 
every possible objection on the part of the 
public. My policy is: If a play does not 
prove its worth in four weeks—off it comes! 
But first eliminate every possible chance of 
failure, so far as can be foreseen; then, 
when you find you have guessed wrongly, 
pocket your loss and don’t stop to put up 
even a headstone but plant something 
new that may blossom into a profitable 
success, 
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“‘Who’s got the gun now? 
he loosened the rope. 
two of ’em!” 

“You harebrained idiot!” Charley 
grabbed up his hat, spitting sand from his 
mouth. “Get your horse and ride, you 
unthinkable donkey!” 

“Pleasure first, business afterward!” 
Jeff unbuckled Gibson’s gunbelt and trans- 
ferred it to his own waist, jerking Gibson to 
his feet in the violent process. ‘* Now, you 
little blackguard, you either take back all 
that or you'll get the lickin’ o’ your life! 
You’re too small; but all the same 4 

“Oh, I'll take it back, you big bully—all 
I said and a lot more I didn’t say!” said 
Charley spitefully. He was almost crying 
with rage as he limped to his horse. ‘“‘She’s 
an angel on earth! Sure she is! Ride, you 
maniac—ride! Oh, you ought to be hung! I 
hope you do hang — you miserable ruffian!” 

The following hoofs no longer rang 
sharply; they took on a muffled beat —they 
were in the sand’s edge not a mile behind. 

“Ride ahead, you! I’ve got the gun, re- 
member !”’ observed Jeff significantly; “but 
if youslur that girl again I'll not shoot you 
I'll naturally wear you out with this belt.” 

“I’m not speaking of her and I'm not 
going to,”’ protested Gibson in a changed 
tone. “I'll promise! My horse is failing, 
Jeff. I rode hard and fast from Escondido. 
Your horse carried nothing much but a 
saddle—that pack was mostly bluff, you 
know. And those fellows’ horses have come 
twenty miles less than either of ours.”” No 
answer. “I don’t believe we're going to 
make it, Jeff!’’ There was a forlorn little 
quaver in Charley’s voice. 

Jeff grunted. “Uh! 
Griffith’ll be real pleased.” 

Gibson rode closer. ‘‘Can’t we turn off 
the road and hide?” 

“Till daylight,” said Jeff. “Then they’ll 
get us. No way out of this desert except 
across the edges somewhere. You goif you 
want to. They won’t bother to hunt for 
you, maybe, if they get me.” 

“No. It’s my fault. . . . I'll see 
it out. . I’m sorry, Jeff—but it 
was so funny!"’ Here, rather to Jeff's 
surprise, Charley *s de jection gave place to 
laughter. 

They rode up a sandy slope where mes- 
quits grew black along the road. Blown 
sand had lodged to hummocks in their thick 
and matted growth; the road was a sunken 
Way. 

“How far is it from here, Jeff?” 

“Ten miles—maybe only eight—to the 
river.” 

“Think we can make it?” 


TT 


” he jeered as 
“lI only wish we had 


Maybe not. 


“Quien sahe! 

Gibson drew rein. “‘You go on. Your 
horse isn’t so tired.” 

“Oh, I guess not!’ said Jeff. ‘*Comeon.” 

The sound of pursuit came clear through 
the quiet night. There was silence for a 
little. 

““What’ll you do, Jeff? Fight?” 

“T can’t!” said Jeff. “‘Hurt those boys? 
I couldn't fight, the way it is—hardly, 
even if *twas the sheriff. I'll just hang, 
I reckon.” 

They reached the top of the little slope 
and turned down the other side. 

“I don’t altogether like that hanging 
idea,”’ said Gibson. “I got you into this, 
Jeff; so I'll just get you out again—like the 
man in our town who was so wondrous 
wise. Going to use bramble bushes tog.” 
Volatile Gibson, in¢the stress of danger, had 
forgotten his wrath. He was light-hearted 
and happy, frivolously gay. “Give me 
your rope and your gun, Jeff. Quick now! 
No, I won’t mention your girl—not once! 
Hurry!” 

“What you going to do?” asked Jeff, 
thoroughly mystified. 

““Ever read the Fool's Errand?” Gibson 
chuckled. “‘No? Well, I have. Jump off 
and tie the end of your rope to that mesquit 
root. Quick!” 

ie sprang down, snatched one end of the 
coil from Jeff’s hand and stretched it taut 
across the road, a foot from the ground. 
“Now your gun! Quick!” 

He snatched the gun; tied an end of his 
own saddle-rope to the stretched one, near 
the middle; plunged through the mesquit, 
over a hurnmock, paying out his rope as he 
went; wedged the gun firmly in the spring- 
ing crotch of a mesquit tree, cocked it and 
tied the loose end of the trailing rope to the 
trigger. He ran back and sprang on his 
horse. 





““Now ride! It’s our last chance!” 

“Kid, you’re a wonder!” said Jeff. 
“They'll lope up when they turn down 
that slope, hit that rope and pile in a heap!” 

“And my rope will fire the gun off!” 
shrilled joyous Charley. ‘They'll think 
it’s us—an ambuscade “ 

“They'll take to the sandhills,” Jeff 
broke in. “They'll shoot into the bushes 
they’ll think it’s us firing back, half the 
time. . . . They’llscatter out and surround 
that lonesome, harmless motte and watch 
it till daylight. You bet they won't go 
projecting round it any till daylight 
either!’ Helooked up atthesky. “ There's 
the morning star. See it? ‘They have 
ridden the low moon out of the sky’—only 
there isn’t any moon—‘ their hoofs drum up 
the dawn.’ Then they’ll find our tracks 
and if I only could see the captain’s face! 
‘Oh, my threshings, and the corn of my 
floor!’ . . . And by then we'll be in 
Mexico and asleep. ; When Griffith 
finds that gun—oh, he'll never show his 
head in Arcadia again! Say, Char- 
ley, I hope none of em get hurt when they 
strike your skip-rope.” 
“Huh! It’s sandy! A heap you cared 
about me getting hurt when you dragged 
me from my horse!” said Gibson rather 
snappishly. ‘You did hurt me too. You 
nearly broke my neck and you cut my arms. 
And I got full of mesquit thorns when I set 
that gun. You don’t care! I'm only the 
man that came to save your neck. That's 
the thanksI get! But the men that are try- 
ing to hang you—that’s different! You'd 
better go back. They might get hurt. 
You'll be sorry sometime for the way you've 
treated me. There— it's too late now 

A shot rang behind them. There was a 
brief silence. Then came a sharp fusillade, 
followed by scattering shots, dwindling to 
longer intervals. 

Jeff clung to his saddlehorn. 

“I guess they ain’t hurt much,” he 
laughed. ‘Wish I could see em when they 
find out! Slow down, kid. We've got lots 
of iiine now.” 

“We haven't,” protested ( harley. “Keep 
moving. It’s hard on the horses, but they'll 
have a lifetime to rest in. They've tele 
graphed all over the country. You want 
to cross the river before daylight. It will 
be too bad for you to be caught now! Is 
there any ford, do you know?” 

“Not this time of year. River's up.’ 

“Cross in a boat then!” 

“*Guess we'd better. That horse of yours 
is pretty well used up. Don’t believe he 
could swim it.” 

“Oh, I’m not going over. I'll get up to 
El Paso. I've got friends there.”’ 

* You'll get caught.” 

“No, I won't. I'm not going across, I 
tell you, and that’s all there is to it! I guess 
I'll have something to say about t) : 
I’m going to see you safely over, and that’s 
the last you'll see of Charley Gibson.”’ 

“Oh, well!” Jeff reflected a little. “If 
you’re sure you won't come along I'd 
rather swim. My horse is strong yet. You 
see, it takes time to find a boat, and a boat 
means a house and dogs; and I'll need my 
horse on the other side. How’ll you get to 
E] Paso? Griffith’ll likely come down here 
about an hour by sun, ‘cross lots, a-cryin’.” 

“I'll manage that,” said Gibson 








enough. ‘“‘ You tend to your own affair.”’ 
“Oh, all right!" Jeff rode ahead. He 
whistled; then he chanted his war song 


** Said the litth Eohippu 
‘]’m going tot 
ind on my middle finger nails 

oe 


a horse! 


To run my earthly course 
The Coryphodon was horrified: 

The Dinoceras was shocked 
And the y cha ed young Eohippus 

But he skipped away and mocke 


“* Said they: ‘You always were ¢ 
ind mean as now we sce, 
And that's conclusive evidence 
That you're always going t 
‘What! Bea great, t ll handsome 
With hoofs to gallop on? 
Why! You'd have to change your ? 
Said the Lorolophodo 


“Jeff!” 

“Well?” Jeff turned his head. Charley 
was drooping visibly. 

“Stop that foolish song!’ 

Jeff rode on in silence. This was a var 
able person, Gibson. They were dropping 
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A Gilt-Edged Investment 
for Your January Funds 


January Ist is the great annual pay day. Have you thought 
how you will invest the dividends, interest and other pay- 
ments coming in at that time? Let us offer a suggestion: 


\ JE HAVE an investment that will pay vou dail) 
dividends in pleasure, education, entertainment. 
An investment that knows no limit in its productiveness 
An investment whose returns will be enjoved alike by 
your family, your friends and yourself, yet leave you all 
the richer for sharing them. It is the 
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| down from the mesa into the valley of the 
Rio Grande. 

“Oh, Jeff!” called Gibson. 

Jeff fell back beside Charley. ‘Tired, 
pardner?”’ 

‘Jeff, I’m terribly tired! I’m not used to 
riding so far; and I’m sleepy—so sleepy!” 

“All right, pardner; we'll go slower. 
We'll walk. Most there now. There's 
the railroad.” 

“Keep on trotting. I can stand it. We 
must get to the river before daylight. Is it 
far?”’ Charley’s voice was weary. The 
broad sombrero drooped sympathetically. 

“Two miles to the river. El Paso’s seven 
or eight miles up the line. Brace up, old 
man. You've done fine and dandy! It’s 
just because the excitement is all over. 
Why should you go any farther anyhow? 
There’s a station up the track a mile. Fol- 
low the road up there and flag the first 
train. That'll be best.” 

“No, no. I'll go all the way. I'll make 
out.” Charley straightened himself with 
an effort. 

They crossed the Espee tracks and came 
to a lane between cultivated fields. 

“Jeff! I'd like to say something. It 
won't be breaking my promise really. 

I didn’t mean what I said about 
you know. I was only teasing. She's a 
good enough girl, I guess—as girls go.” 

Jeff nodded. “I did not need to be 
told that.” 

“And you left her in a cruel position 
when you jumped out of the window. She 
can’t tell now, so long as there’s any other 
way. Whata foolish thing todo! If you'd 
just said at first that you were in the gar- 
den Oh, why didn’t you? But after 
the chances you took rather than to tell 
why, Jeff, it would be terrible for her now.” 

‘1 know that too,” said Jeff. “I suppose 
I was a fool; but I didn’t want her to get 
mixed up with it, and at the same time I 
cared less about hanging than any time I 
can remember. You see, I didn’t know till 
the last minute that the garden was going 
to cut any figure. And do you suppose I'd 
have that courthouseful of fools buzzing 
and whispering at her? Not much! Maybe 
it was foolish —but I’m glad I did it!” 

“I’m glad of it too. if you had to be a 
fool,” said Charley, ‘I’m glad you were that 
kind of a fool; but aren’t you ever coming 
back?” 

“Sure I'll come back—if only to see 
Griffith again. I'll write to John Wesley 
Pringle—he’s my mainest side pardner 
and sick him on to find out who robbed 
that bank—to prove it rather. I just about 
almost nearly know who it was. Old Wes’ll 
straighten things out a-flying. I'll be back 
in no time. I got to come back, Charley!” 

The river was in sight. The stars were 
fading; there was a slush in the east, a smell 
of dawn in the air. 

* Jeff, 1 wish you'd do something for me.” 

“Sure, Charley. What is it?” 

“I wish you'd give me that little turquoise 
horse to remember you by.” 

Jeff was silent for a little. He had 
another plan for the little eohippus 
namely, to give him to Miss Ellinor. He 
sighed; but he owed a good deal to Charley. 

“All right, Charley. Take good care of 
him—he’s a lucky little horse. I think a 
heap of him. Here we are!” 

The trees were distinct in the growing 
light. Jeff rode into the river; the muddy 
water swirled about his horse’s knees. He 
halted; Gibson rode in beside him. 

“Better change your mind, Charley. 
Come along. We'll rout somebody out and 
order a dish of stewed eggs.”’ 

“No, I won't!” 

“Here’s the little eohippus horse then.” 
As Charley took it Jeff wrung his hand. 
“By George, I’ve got to change my notion 
of Arcadia people. If there’s many like 
you and Griffith, ..readia’s going to crowd 
the map! . . . Well—so long!” 

“It looks awful wide, Jeff!” 

“Oh, I'll be all right—swim it myself if 
the horse plays out —and if I don’t have no 
cramps, as I might, of course, after this 
ride. Well—here goes nothin’! Take care 
of the little horse. I hope he brings you 
good luck!” 

“*Well—so long then!” 

Bransford rode into the muddy waters. 
They came to the horse’s breast, his neck; 
he plunged in, sank, rose, and was borne 
away down the swift current, breasting 
the flood stoutly—and so went quartering 
across to the farther bank. Gibson swung 
his sombrero. Jeff waved his hand, rode 
to the fringing bushes and was gone. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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YHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
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bawled: “What shall [ say, lieutenant, 
if Gourlay’s friends ask where he is? 

“You have my consent to sev anything 
you like,” I answered, escorting the other 
half of me toward the curbstone where a 
cab awaited our coming 

Half an hour later that vehicle came to 
a halt in the heart of the business section. 
Dismounting, I walked my prisoner several 
blocks, jumped into another cab with him 
and drove far north toward astation located 
in what I shall call Hampden Terrace, one 
of the most aristocratic suburbs of the 
city. Eventhe crimes of Hampden Terrace 
were exclusive and infrequent. Once in a 
while a butler or a maid would be jugged 
for stealing a householder’s silver; other- 
wise nobody was inconsiderate enough to 
interrupt the card and checker games at 
the station. 

Fortunately for my reputation for verac- 
ity | was asked no questions at Hampden 
Station concerning Gourlay’s identity or 
my intentions. Gourlay himself was the 
scle exception. Breaking a dogged, sullen 
silence, he queried when I unlocked the 
slangs and canned him for the night: 
“Lieut, now that yer thrung the hooks 
inter me maybe yer'll wise me ter yer 
game. I ain’t hep yet ef it’s phony craps 
er solitaire.” 

“*T told you before, Gourlay,” I answered, 
“that my only game is to put you and your 
like out of business in Devil’s Center.” 

““Ye'’re in der wrong job den,” he burst 
forth. ‘* Yer jobis ter be one of dem crockery 
eaters or knife swallowers in a first-class 
dime museum.” 

Much to his disgust and regret I was 
awake on the following morning long be- 
fore Gourlay. “Say,” he growled when 
I lifted him into the patrol of Hampden 
Station, ‘in how many more boobs is yer 
goin’ ter can me afore we rounds de Horn? 
I hates ter travel on a empty stomach.” 

He was unnecessarily disturbed, for our 
next trip, which took us to the Bureau, was 
a comparatively short one. There I had 
him mugged and verified, despite his stren- 
uous kick to the effect that he took a better 
picture after meals than when hungry. 


Gourlay’s Friends to the Rescue 


“There'll be a nice warm breakfast wait- 
ing for you over at the county jail, Gour- 
lay,” I comforted him as we gallope od along 
from the Bureau toward the coroner's office, 
where my trusted friend, Pat Carroll, the 
patrolman, was in waiting for me with one 
important witness to the tragedy of the night 
before. We arrived some five minutes be- 
fore the time fixed for the inquest over John 
Crary’s body. The coroner, who stood in 
with the ring, was a politician, and a bad 
one. Not knowing what Crary’s slaughter 
might signify to the administration, he mis- 
took Gourlay’s premeditated crime for the 
impulsive result of a common street brawl. 
In fact the coroner was such a poor politi- 
cian that, recognizing in me a “comer,” 
bound to be popular with the growing re- 
form elements, he thought it would be a 
clever political stroke to accommodate me 
by rushing through a verdict. In less than 
no time his jury held Peter Gourlay to the 
grand jury for John Crary’s murder and 
remanded him to the county jail without 
bail. I re joiced doubly now over the fact 
that I had reached the coroner’s office before 
any of the gangsters or Gordon R. Ashley, 
who was probably rushing about like mad 
with a writ of habeas corpus in his pocket 
to serve on the undiscoverable keeper of 
Gourlay. 

Just here I thought my game practically 
won, and I was about to rest on my laurels 
when a peremptory summons from the 
state’s attorney opened my eyes to the 
fact that I still had to encounter a master 
tactician. Bostrom, a square-cut, square- 
featured man of forty, greeted me with a 
hard, ironical smile when I stepped into his 
private office. Then he said like one filled 
with a sense of his own importance and 
power: 

“Callahan, you're going to learn before 
this day is off the calendar that you’ve been 
too officiously active in this Gourlay case 
for your own good. But I'll give you a last 
chance to save your hide by coming across 
with the testimony.” 


“Thanks,” Ul returned. “I may presume 
you want the te: stimony for the grand jury? 
Is it in session?” 

His dark face showed red and he ex- 
claimed, his square jaw protruding nastily 
“It’s none of your business whether it’s in 
sessionornot. You produce the testimony.” 

“TI will,” I said, “as soon as you produce 
an order of court for it, not before. I've 
been in the police business just long enough 
to know my rights.” 

“And that’s altogether too long for you 
I’m going to break you for this!” he raged, 
his strong fist landing with a crash on a pile 
of law books and documents piled in front 
of him on the table. 

“That's old stuff, Mr. Bostrom. Gordon 
R. Ashley, your former partner, got that 
message to me long ago,” I returned, where- 
upon I bowed myself out and made for my 
station as fast as I could, to discover what 
had happened there during my long ab- 
sence. A host of reporters were in the ante- 
room, awaiting my arrival to learn, if they 
could, among other things, what I had 
come to learn myself. Through Pat Car- 
roll’s assistance | managed to let Charlie 
Van Orsdale, the police reporter for an anti- 
administration afternoon paper, slip into 
my office secretly and ahead of the rest. He 
was one of those long-legged, loose-jointed 
boys from Indiana who are selected by 
Nature to cover more ground, mentaily and 
physically, than most of the sons of most 
of the other states. To my notion, of all 
the reporters he was the keenest and most 
gifted—a fancy I liked to indulge, perhaps, 
because our admiration was ma ley He 
had praised my work in his columns on 
several occasions, not, I believe, because I 
was instrumental in throwing one or two 
scoops his way, but because the fraternity 
that exists between men loving truth and 
justice is as strong as the ties that draw 
together rascals and thieves. Both classes 
understand each other intuitively. 

“You're a smarter man than I am, 
Charlie; what shall I do next?” I asked 
him after giving a hurried synopsis of all 
that had taken place in the Gourlay case, 
including my visit to the state’s attorney's 
office. 

“Well,” he drawled in his misleading lazy 
way, “since they’ve got the drop on you 
and can force you to deliver, you might let 
me skim the cream off the top of the evi- 
dence for your own use, and then, when 
they come round, you can hand them the 
skimmed milk. My brother Bob is some 
lawyer. Supposing I make use of his brains 
and his typewriter? I’m a fiend at the 
machine, if I do say so myself.” 


Skimming the Milk for Bostrom 


“To it!” I shouted, handing him Nora’s 
transcript of the evidence to slip under | 
coat. 

Just as Charlie left the station in his slow- 
quick or quick-slow way, I never could de 
termine which, the telephone tinkled and 
the voice of the private secretary of Chief 
of Pelice Shayne Corigan sounded in my 
ear when I picked up the receiver: “ Lieu- 
tenant Callahan, you will report at head- 
quarters at once, and bring with you the 
testimony in the Gourlay case.”’ 

The chief—we shall establish a more 
intimate. acquaintanceship with’ him later 
on—was highly incensed when I put in my 
appearance without the testimony on my 
person. Stopping me short when I proffered 
my apologies and excuses, he instructed me 
with an oath, under penalty of severe dis- 
cipline, to deliver the stuff to Bostrom 
before twelve o’clock. Inasmuch as this 
time-limit would give Charlie Van Orsdale 
the opportunity to finish his labors leisurely, 
I promised faithfully to comply with the 
order. 

“You're mighty slow,” snarled Bostrom 
when at high noon I tendered him the cov- 
eted document, which he snatched rather 
than took from my hand. 

‘“‘But mighty sure,” I retorted. 

The four hours of perfect calm that 
followed my surrender of Charlie Van Ors- 
dale’s version of the testimony were pain- 
ful by comparison with the mad whirl 
of activity that had preceded them. They 
would have been unbearable, too, for I was 
keyed up and overwrought, if Charlie 
hadn’t run over to my office to chat with 
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me on the outlook of affairs and to keep me 
company. He had a hunch that something 
big was going to break, he said; and a big 
thing did break the lull into bits. Luke 
Keenan's bulky form pushed its way into 
my sanctum, with the noise of a dozen 


trumpeting heralds. 

“Lieut,” he began when I beckoned 
Charlie to step into the anteroom, “I guess 
you've got me put straight. I’m Luke 


Keenan. A bunch of ’em in Devil’s Cen- 
ter wishes they didn’t know me, and, be- 
lieve me, that bunch will increase some 
before long. Smoke?” He drew a fat 
Havana from the upper pocket of the red- 
and-white striped vest that adorned his big 
chest. I shook my head, wondering what 
the trump was that he intended to shake 
out of his sleeve. 

“T’ve got to slip it to you, Lieut,” he 
went on, showing his hand at the very 
start. “I’m stuck on your work. And I 
want to put you hep to it that there is some 
guys in this district, like Ben Deurtells, 
that is doing all they can to put you in 
bad. Hitch up with me; help to frame ’em 
and I’ll shove you along to ~ 

“Stop right there, Keenan,” I inter- 
rupted. “A reporter is in the next room 


| and he shall hear any proposition you 


make me.” 
I threw open the door of the anteroom 
and Charlie Van Orsdale ste pped i in. 
“T'll get you before night!” shrieked 
Luke, rushing out just a few seconds be- 


| fore that undesirable person, Ben Deurtells, 


divekeeper and saloonkeeper, rushed in. 
He was a mite of a man, of mongrel breed, 


| but physically and morally as tough and 


| reached you first, eh? 


hard as they make them. His face, with its 
malicious, crooked features, usually looked 
as if it had been cut out of a piece of flint 
by some humorous Oriental artists. But it 
was pasty and white now, and I could see 
at a glance that he had undergone intense 
nervous excitement and fear. 


A Run-In With Deurtells 


“Lieut,” he snorted, “I just seen that 
fool of a Luke Keenan leave here. He 
Do you know what 
he done to me? He takes a shot at me on 
my way over to your boob. For why? I'll 
tell you for why! Because I said I was 
goin’ to squawk to you unless him and his 
double-crossers squares it with me. Only 
last night Luke shakes me down for another 
eight hundred to use in his fight agin 
Crary—them skates is gettin’ so bad nowa- 
days that they won’t let even cigar money 
get hot in your pants—and now they’re 
jackin’ up the mayor to pull in my license. 
For why? Because they claims I was a 
Crary man and framed it to help you get 
away with it in your work against poor 
Gourlay. Can you beat it? And, so help 
me, they shakes me down for another eight 
hundred only last night!” 

“As far as your license is concerned, 
Deurtells,” I put in, “‘it ought to be can- 
celed. I intend to get it sooner or later 
anyhow.” 

“That's all right, Lieut,” he returned; 
“‘go as far as you like. You has your game 


| to play and | has mine, and neither of us 


has a kick comin’ if the other guy plays 
square. Butit’s different with them double- 
crossers. Keenan said he’d have me heeled 
to your boob and plugged if I had the 
nerve to come here. All I’m askin’ fer is 
protection. Do I get it?” 

“Certainly you can get it if he threatened 
to kill you,” I declared. 

“Threatened? Didn't the fellow already 
take one crack at me? Do you want me to 
go out of here alone to have your Dicks 
fetch back ~~ stiff as full of holes as a 
dame’s pincushion?”’ 

“Get Luke,” whispered Charlie Van 
Orsdale when Deurtells had finished his 
tirade and just when I myself had deter- 


| mined to take the boldest step of all my 


|} me, 
| gone too far in the Gourlay case. 


career. Halfway, timid measures could 
only end by giving my enemies the excuse 
and strength they wanted in order to crush 
There was no‘ turning back; I had 
Only a 


| masterpiece in police work could win the 


} | day for me now. 


Immediately I sent for 
Pat Carroll and another copper, and or- 
dered them to bring in Luke Keenan wher- 
ever they found him and as soon as they 
could lay hands on him. 

That was too much even for Pat, and he 


| looked at me inquiringly, almost voiceless 


| with astonishment. 
| muttered: 


Then recovering, he 
“Do you know what you're ask- 
ing, John Callahan? You that is fagged 
out and was up all last night, and —— 
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I cut him short with: “I'll be responsi- 
ble for what happens, Pat. You go out 
with Kennedy here and bring back Luke 
Keenan.” 

“Very well, sir,”” he answered. “You're 
the lieutenant and I’m the patrolman.” 

No more than half an hour elapsed before 
Pat and Kennedy returned, dragging Luke 
Keenan along between them. Raving, curs- 
ing and screeching, the boss conducted him- 
self like a man who had gone temporarily 
insane from anger. 

“Well, you shot at me, didn’t you?” 
leered Deurtells triumphantly, elbowing his 
way into the office before I sent for him. 

“T’ll get you yet, don’t worry,”’ muttered 
Keenan as I bade the divekeoper hold his 
tongue. Then turning toward me the boss 
bellowed at the top < of his lungs: “Did they 
pinch me on vour orders?” 

I nodded. 

He made a vicious kick at me, 
me. 

“Fan him, boys,” I ordered. 

The atmosphere was black with Luke’s 
curses when the searchers drew a revolver 
from his hip pocket. I examined it care- 
fully. One chamber was empty. 

“Slam him in the can downstairs!’ 
I commanded. 

“Your wife will pick up your stiff on the 
doorstep some night,”’ he shouted back at 
me as they dragged him off. 

Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
papers giving the experiences of a chief of police 
The fourth will appear in an early issue. 


but missed 





Silver a Sons 


HE will of the late H. Harriman of- 

feredastri Aeetieaale of the financier’s 
wisdom and foresight. Mr. Harriman leit 
a fortune estimated to be worth anywhere 
from $130,000,000 to $175.000,000, and it 
is gilt edge. Did he leave any specific in- 
heritances to stifle the ambition of his boys! 
Not much. No act of his remarkable life 
was more characteristic of his foresight or 
financial genius than his simple will of two 
hundred words which left his entire estate 
to his wife, thus making her one of the 
richest women in the world. 

Now Mr. Harriman loved his boys dearly. 
In those rare, restful moods which he 
snatched from the distracting game he 
played he always spoke of them tenderly. 
But he chose to wait until they proved them- 
selves fitted to assume great inheritances. 
He did not want the knowledge that each of 
these sons would get, let us say, $50,000,000 
to interfere with his training and ideas of 
life and work. Since he knew he could not 
live until this time arrived he deputized his 
wile, who remained behind, to judge. 

Happily there are examples of construc- 
tive stewardship of rich inheritances. Take 
the case of Mr. J. P. Morgan. He inherited 
a big fortune from his father, Mr. Junius 
Morgan, and he could have chosen a life of 
leisure and ease. But he elected a career 
that has dominated American finance for 
4 quarter-century, and though he is past 
seventy he is still at it. 

The Guggenheims afford another good 
example. Many years ago Meyer Guggen- 
heim came to the United States from Ger- 
many and, self-made, built up a far-reaching 
copper and mining business. Among other 
ventures he created the great Americ ~ 
Smelter and Refining Company. He had 
seven sons. One day he called them all 
into his private office. On the table before 
him were a number of sticks of wood. 
Taking one of the sticks he broke it, saying: 

“You see Low easy it is to break one 
stick.” Then he took two sticks and broke 
them saying that it was a little harder. He 
continued this performance, adding a stick 
to the bundle each time and showing that 
with each additional stick it became more 
difficult to break the bundle. When he 
finally held seven in his hand he said: 

**Now, my sons, you see that it is impos- 
sible for me to break this bundle, because 
the sticks are held together. That is what 
I want you to do when I am gone, for it is 
only by sticking toge ther that you will 
succeed in business.” 

Old Meyer Guggenheim is dead, but his 
seven sons— Daniel, Isaac, Robert, Simon, 
Morris, Murray and Solomon —have kept 
the faith of the seven sticks and remained 
together. They have maintained und de- 
veloped the great business they inherited, 
which involves copper, lead, zinc and gold 
interests from Alaska to Mexico. They 
have also found leisure to devote time and 
money to many charities of their own race 
and others. 
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brings her latest symptom downstairs with 
her in the morning and sits on the veranda 
all day withit. There is the wealthy family 
group, consisting of one prematurely old 
father, one prematurely young mother, one 
daughter who knows how to play the piano 
and does so, one daughter who knows how 
to flirt and does so, and one son who doesn’t 
know anything and is also working at the 
trade. And finally there is the inspired 
idiot who gets up the charade parties, and 
when he isn’t getting up charade parties he 
gets up the straw rides for the hot and dusty 
evenings. No hotel in the summer-time 
would be complete without him. There is 
another place that would not be complete 
without him either— which also begins with 
an H and ends with an L. The remain- 
ing two letters will be furnished to any 
subscriber on application to the writer. 

Vacation for some of us lasts until Labor 
Day, which falls on the first Monday in 
September, when the honest toiler has his 
day and celebrates it by marching nine 
miles in a parade while wearing a nice new 
pair of shoes. When at dusk of this date 
you see the honest toiler returning home- 
ward, walking on his ankles to favor his 
feet, and rubbing the tender place where 
the butt end of a large flagpole has been 
pressing from 10:30 A. M. to 3:45 P. M. 
against the pit of his stomach, you may 
know by these signs that he has thoroughly 
enjoyed his day of rest. 

Election Day, which comes along about 
two months later, might be classified as a 
holiday for some but not for others. Here 
of late it has been more generally cele- 
brated by Democrats than was the case 
formerly. There ‘was a time when the 
Democrats always held their big ratifica- 
tion meeting on the night before the elec- 
tion and the Republicans held theirs on 
the night after; but during the last year or 
two this process was reversed. As a race 
we are gradually learning to remain more 
or less calm during the campaign preceding 
anelection. The old-time campaign parade 
torch and the old-time campaign cigar, both 
of which smoked much the same way and 
smelt very similarly also, have largely gone 
into the discard. The straw vote, the freak 

election bet and other popular forms of 
idiocy still persist, though not so numer- 
ously as at a former period of our national 
development. The straw vote in particular 
suffered several severe setbacks during our 
recent presidential campaign. There was 
the instance of the Northern traveling man 
who took a straw vote of the passengers in 
one coach of a train running out of Vicks- 
burg and immediately wired in to the 
national headquarters that the result of his 
poll showed Mississippi would go unani- 
mously Republican. It came out later that 
he was color-blind and stopped after he had 
gone through the Jim Crow car. These 
things are misleading. However, they add 
somewhat to the gayety of one of our chief 
national holidays and make some people 
happier for the time being. 


In the Doughnut Country 


A little farther along toward the shank of 
the waning year comes Thanksgiving Day. 
The institution of Thanksgiving Day is one 
of three products of New England that 
have lingered longest in the humar breast 
the other,two being the New England 
conscience and the New England boiled 
dinner. It comes straight down to us from 
that ever-to-be-remembered date, which 
I forget, when the Mayflower, loaded to the 
water’s edge with ancestors and antiques, 
came creeping along the coast, and those 
aboard, smelling doughnuts frying while 
still some miles offshore, knew they had 
reached their ordained destination. So 
then, as every schoolchild in the land 
knows, they landed upon the historic rock 
that has since been further distinguished by 
having a hen and a brand of pants named 
for it. To many the outlook would have 
seemed sufficiently discouraging. The 
principal products of the soil at that writing 
appeared to be hostile natives of a dark 
roan aspect, with snow on the ground eight 
months a year. But the Pilgrim Fathers 
were a hardy race. They observed that the 
Indians looked like ready money. when it 
came to trading, and they realized that 
among these surroundings they wculd be 
free to practice their own religion in their 
own way and to prevent anybody else from 
enjoying the same blessing; both of these 


were very cheering thoughts. So they 
brought the last of the genuine antique 
spinning-wheels and brass doorknockers 
ashore and ordained a season of thanks- 
giving and prayer 

They were great hands for prayers in 
those early Massachusetts days. Their 
Thanksgiving Day programs were exten- 
sively interlarded with prayers, the sched- 
ule running somewhat as follows: Onrising 
prayers; for breakfast, family prayers and 
three kinds of pie; prayer services in the 
forenoon; in the afternoon, congenial out- 
door sports and pastimes such as burning 
a witch and possibly an informal five- 
o’clock Indian massacre, all interspersed 
with prayers from time to time; supper of 
cold baked beans, crullers and prayer; 
prayer at intervals throughout the evening 
until bedtime. Up that way they still keep 
up the custom of prayers on Thanksgiving 
Day—only now they pray for the Harvard 
team to win. 

Thanksgiving comes at just exactly the 
right time of the year. In November the 
harvest season is over. The crops are 
garnered. The corn is all in, the wheat is 
all in and most of the gentlemen who spec- 
ulate in those commodities are likewise all 
in. The raw oyster has ceased to wear that 
pale, apologetic air which seems to haunt 
him during a warm Indian summer, and 
appears more at home in society. The 
buckwheat cakes of commerce fit well into 
the scheme of human events, and the man 
who put on his fuzzy winter flannels too 

early has at last finished sc ratching the 
words and music of the latest popular song 
hit on himself and can spare one hand, 
anyhow, for other duties. 

So the president issues a proclamation 
age aining that all of us have something to 
be thankful for, whether we have or not; 
and so, on the last Thursday in the month 
a few people go to church and everybody 
else goes to a football game, the day con- 
cluding with a large, solid dinner of the 
variety generally common to the continent 
of North America. 


The Truth About Santa Claus 


And that brings us up to the final festival 
of the year—it brings us up to Christmas. 
I am ardently and enthusiastically for 
Christmas, but I am not bigoted on the sub- 
ject. I am glad, as the poem says, that 
Christmas comes but once a year. Once is 
enough! Many of us would regard with 
disfavor any movement lookin g to a mid- 
summer revival of Christmas. In this re 
gard I am in accord with a friend of mine 
who says he can always tell when next 
Christmas is coming by the fact that he is 
almost through paying last Christmas’ bills. 
He is heartily fond of Santa Claus, he 
says, but he dislikes the male chorus of bill 
collectors who travel just behind him. 

This, of course, is the grown-up atti- 
tude—and, after all, the grown-up attitude 
has no place in the real Christmas spirit, 
I guess. The true Christmas spirit belongs 
only to the child who still believes in Santa 
Claus. I can remember with some vivid- 
ness the person who first undeceived me in 
this matter. I couldn't have been over six 
years old at the time, but I remember him 
as though it were yesterday. He was one 
of those persons who are able to combine 
religion and business in such a way as not 
to interfere with the business. I think he 
had taken an oath never to be happy until 
Neal Dow was elected president. I was 
greatly reminded of him not long ago when 
in a magazine I came across a group picture 
of twenty trust magnates who had bec 
indicted for violating the pure-food law 
No two of them looked alike, | ut they all 
looked like him somehow. He deemed it 
a sin that parents ~~ deceive their 
children regarding the identity of Santa 
Claus, and he also deemed it his sacred 
duty to spread the truth wherever possible. 
So he touk advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity that came along to give me the 
correct facts. This party has been dead 
a good while now, and I expect at some 
future date to hear that he is spending his 
eternity climbing up and down red-hot 
chimneys, with nothing on except a cellu- 
loid collar, and—with his bare hands —stuf- 
fing live coals into the asbestos stockings 
of little sleeping devils. 

Of course I don’t expect to see this 
person doing it myself—I only expect to 
hear of his doing it. 
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Absolute Comfort 
for the Motorcyclist! 


“Sain 
Motocycle for 1913 


includes in addition to the 




















Cradle Spring Frame, 
ten important new features. There 
are besides no less than twenty-nine 
new minor features. We call these 
"refinements "— not improvements. 


Another important comfort point of 

the 1913 Indians is the equipment \ 

of Foot Boards in addition to ped- 
als. The latter are in reality fitted 

only for the purpose of starting the 

5, motor, similar to cranking an auto- 

‘ mobile. Once started, the nder has 

the choice of two comfortable nding 

positions, with’ absolute control 

the machine assured in each. 


as H.P. Single, $200 
ricesi7 HP. Twin, $250 


Ask any of our 1500 agents for 
a demonstration 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


The Hendee Mfg. Co. 
901 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Chicago Denver San Francisco 
Atlanta London 
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The Gas Mantle Question 


is the name, and the 
Shield of Quality is the trade-mark, 
gas mantles made. 

‘They are most brilliant, most dura- 
ble, preserve truest color-value, 
and use least gas. 

The best proof of this is to use 
Welsbach Mantles exclusively. A 





discriminating buyer will be satis- 





FOR UPRIGHT AND 
INVERTED LAMPS 


BEST QUALITY, 30c 
OTHERS, 25c,15c,10c 
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Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


hed with no other, because 
no other can give the 
unequalled 


LIGHTING { SERVICE 


On EVERY Box 
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SOLD BY ALL GAS 
ee fp Me AND 
RELIABLE DEALERS 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


sa Gloucester, New Jersey 





WHEN YOU 


GO TO NEW YORK Try THE 


GRAND UNION HOTEL| 


JUST OPPOSITE THE 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


42" ST.ano PARK AVE 


HANDY TO SHOPS & THEATERS 
ROOMS 412° A DAY AND UPWARD 


BAGGAGE TO AND FROM STATION FREE 
MODERATELY PRICED RESTAURANTS 





Sixty - five years expenence 

PATENTS Send sketch and short de- 
scription of your invention 

All patent’ secured by us receive free notice in t entific 


American. Hand book free. Branch Office, Washington, D. € 
MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


TENTS § SECURED oR ove FEE RETURNED 
oo e Re wh Pa t _ pee * few to Obtain ¢ a 
tent and t to t it of in’ 
tions wanted «: an 1 petee rizes “=f " inven on aie REE 
Branch Offices N New Y 1429 Chestnut St t 


Main Offices, VICTOR i EVANS a CO., Washington, D.C. 





PATENT E IDE. AS WANTED. | M: an 


inventions wanted 
rn Manut acturing facilities 
kIc WARD’ B ow EN 33 Owen = Bidg., Washingten, D.C, 





Inventions Sought by Capital, Write for free Boo’ 


PATENTS that PAY BEST 


R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 10, Washington, D. C. 








\ Big Profits and Your Own Business 
The Newest Popular Amusement 







Ten-Pianet, the new automat! 


are turning over thei 


hat they d 
the cost of living 


per alley 


Only 
Write for 





) capital required to 


ten-pin alley, is 
sweeping the country, and men in the business 

r capital so fast 
lon t need to worry about 
Ten-Pinnet is the 
newest, quietest automatic bowling alley 
in existence—the real and only automatic 
ten-pin alley It has an unlimited number of combination shots. Something 
new occurs in almost every game 
Receipts nearly all profit, except room rent 
required; no helpers to set pins and return balls The game is very fast and exciting 
S make a start 
our trial proposition, which guarantees the success of the business in your locality 
or purchase money, less receipts, will be refunded 
now—and make big money Write us today 


THE PROFIT-AMUSEMENT COMPANY, Dept. 122, Indianapolis, Ind. 






Send 
for “Profit Facts” 
Today 


Earning capacity from 75 cents to $1.50 per hour 
No special foundations 


We will sell only one person in your locality 


This is your real opportunity Grasp it 
(48) 
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Sometimes I think nobody over the age | 


of fourteen should be allowed to celebrate 
Christmas—it seems so utterly illogical 
when Christmas approaches that I should 
be bankrupting myself buying unsuitable 
gifts for people I don’t care for merely 
because they are going to do the same for 
me. And Christmas to a grown person is 
so disappointing—you may have noticed 
that! You long for a set of rare old editions 
and you get a purple plush bookmark. 
You figure on a fur overcoat and your 
second cousin out in Kansas sends you a 
ecard showing a view of a snowstorm in a 
churchyard cemetery at night, with Com- 
pliments of the Season printed on it. 
Cousins seem to run very much to seconds, 
anyhow, these times. For months past 
your mind has been set on a mahogany 
humider. Do you get it? You do not. 
Some elderly female of your acquaintance 
knits you a pair of woolen monstrosities 
that would do for bedroom slippers if they 
were a little bit larger or for earmuffs if 
they were a little smaller. Yet, Christmas 
morning, when there is murder seething 
and boiling in your heart, you are expected 
to go forth with a smile on your face and 
wish everybody you meet a Merry Christ- 
mas! Or maybe you are induced to cele- 
brate Christmas after the quaint old 
fashion that has come down to us from the 
Danes or the Siwashes or somebody, which 
consists of drinking eggnog until both your 
Plimsolls are awash and the earth becomes 
void and without form and darkness covers 
the earth. Or else you eat too much! 

But this applies to grown people; with 
the children it is different. To them Santa 
Claus isn’t a fanciful conception of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie in automobile togs. He’s 
a real saint and he behaves as such. And 
I guess maybe the worldwide chorus of 
childish joy that goes up and up on Christ- 
mas morning, until it sets the joy bells at 
Heaven’s gate ringing in harmony with it, 
is compensation enough for what ‘the adult 
population suffers. It squares the whole 
account. What was it Tiny Tim said? 

Before closing this article I wish to speak 
of the wager the questions-and-answers de- 
partment of every newspaper is called upon 
to answer every few days— the one where A 
bets B there are no legal holidays in this 
country. 

I am glad to be able to state that there 
are not. What, I ask you, has the legal 
profession ever done to entitle it to a holi- 
day of its own? When the writing profes- 
sion is properly recognized with a holiday 
it will be time then to do something for the 
legal profession—-and not before. 


Sam’s Legacy 


EVEREND Mr. , pastor of one of 

Baltimore’s largest churches, returned 
to his home a short while ago, following a 
church conference in the city of New York, 
to learn that an old negro of his acquaint- 
ance, one of whose relatives was employed 
as a domestic in the minister’s house, had 
lost a brother. The pastor was told that the 
old negro would benefit to some extent in 
a pecuniary way as a result of the death of 
his brother who for some years had oper- 
ated a fair-sized truck farm just outside 
the city. 

Some time after the minister's return the 
negro came to Baltimore and stopped in to 
visit his relative. Mr. , meeting him, 
stopped to offer a few words of consolation. 

“T am very grieved,” said Mr. to 
the old darky, “to hear of the death of your 
brother. I understand that he was ill but 
a short time.” 

“Dat am quite so, Pahson,”’ said S sam 
with a fair pretense at Sorrow “Dat am 
quite so. Dat pore nigga, war cut Gown 
like de wheat i in de fiel’, suh. Jes’ afore he 
done pass ’w ay he says tome: ‘Sam, don’t 
yoh forgit to ‘me »mber m: uh to de Pahson.’ 
An’ Ah say Ah sho would.” 

“Poor fellow,’ returned the minister, 
patting Sam gently on the shoulder. “I 
should have been glad to have been with 
him during his last hour. I am sure, Sam, 
that I am sorry for you in your bereave- 
ment.’ 

As Mr. —— finished Sam stepped closer 
to him, and a moment later his black face 
broke into a smile a mile wide. Needless to 
say, Mr was shocked. 

“‘Pahson,” said the oldtime negro, “der 
am sum un been givin’ yoh sum misin- 
fo’mation. It war no b’reavement fell to 
mah, suh; “twas a farm, wid a couple ob 
outhouses, a hayrick, one mule, a horse wid 
a sore back, an’ a meadow.” 
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How About a 
Game of Billiards? 


You play, don’t you? If not Billiards, per- 
haps Pool? No games are more fascinating. 


Everyone enjoys them. But you will never 
know them at their best until you have your 
own Table and play with your family and 
friends in the home atmosphere. 


Our Free Catalog of 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Tables 


will show you how easy and inexpensive it is to 
have a Combination Billiard and Pool Table in 
your home. No special room is needed. Table 
can be mounted on dining or library table or on 
its own legs or stand. Set aside in a moment 
when not in use. The catalog shows the styles, 
sizes and prices of Burrowes T ables. You will 
be impressed with their splendid construchion 
and astonished at the wonderfully easy terms. 


$19°° DOWN 
Prices are from $15 up. All tables are sold for a 
small amount down (in some cases as little as $1), and 
very easy monthly payments. Necessary playing equip- 
ment of balls, cues, etc., free 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
t t t pt 
it t c 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 811 Center Street, Portland, Me. 














Reasons Why Yeu Should 


Investigate the SAN DOW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


son kerosene (coal oi)), gasoline 
or distillate without change of 
t-—-st “ ranking 






} Detroit Motor Car Supply Co 
140 Canton Ave. Detroit. 




















Which tebevette gon?’ Samate lesen 
VALUABLE BOOK ABSOLUTELY FREE 
“How to Make the Farm Pay More” 
I f out for city Sottes wore pr ks for farmer. 
: , y if you + more ‘on profits or are ‘tired of 
cereasiing for bare existence in city N 
AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL, 237 Laird Bidz. Miomespls Hn 








Musical Instruments 
282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 
Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. Every Mu 
sical Instrument Superb Qualit Lowest 
Prices. Easy Payments Mention instru 
ment you are interested in. We supply the 
U.S. Government. 
THE ~~ bey there co. 

123 E. 4th Av., Cincinnati S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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THE PRESS co., Meriden, Conn. 





Be our exclusive agent in your ter- 


. 
Chewing Gum ritory Clean, profitable business 


built up quickly with our new brands. 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write today. Helmet Gum Factory, 
Cincinnath, We make Vending, Slot, Premium and Special Gums, 
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We Want Our Readers to Help Write 


The Country Gentleman 


Regular market prices will be paid for accept- 
able short articles on the following subjects: 


Household Economy— Your personal experi- 
ence with new inventions and new ideas for 
saving time and labor: Little ideas that mean 
short cuts to more leisure. Wise economies 
that, with the same income, have met the 
higher cost of living. Many housekeepers 
have discovered that by studying and planning 
they can get more nourishment from cheaper 
food. There are many other ways of shaving 


the dollar. Tell us how you have done it. 


Garden Truck, Flowers, Eggs, Poultry — hese are 
some of the ways women have met the higher 
cost of living. ‘Tell us how you have done it. 
And tell us of the other ways of making money 
that your inventive mind has taught you. 


New Recipes in Cooking and Preserving — New 
ideas about your own clothes and the children’. 


Send photographs with your articles tf possible 


Write your actual experiences in your own words. ‘The article should 
contain not less than fifty words nor more than three hundred words. 


Student Farmers Who 


We want the personal experi- 
ences of agricultural college 
men who have applied some 


‘ of the lessons taught in college 

to the home farm during the 
Took Their Lessons Home 2-2 
Write in your own way how you introduced a new crop, or 
a better method of rotation; how you mixed the feeds for the 
cows and increased the milk flow; or how you got Father to 
build a silo; or how you persuaded him to spray the old orchard 
and get clean fruit; or how you drained a piece of a wet 
field and made it productive; or how you got him to buy 
some pure bred cattle; or— any improvement which was a 

practical application of your education. 


Articles should not exceed 1000 words, nor contain less than 100. Send photographs to illus- 
trate the story if they are clear. All available manuscripts will be paid for at current rates. 


Address: The Editors 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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All-Year-Around Service 


FSO GET full value from your motor car, you 
should select one which is suitable for all-the 
year round service, 

Abbott-Detroit automobiles are. 

In the first place, they are driven by powerful Con- 
tinental motors which have sufficient reserve power 
to meet all ¢ mergencies 

Each unit conveying the power from the fly wheel to 
the wheels is an equally efficient mechanical device 

Practically no power is lost. 

THE CLUTCH 

The clutch, which is of dry, multiple disc type, is cor 
Pp 1 of 17 steel dises, each alternate one faced with 
combination of copper 
wire mesh and asbestos 
which will not burn 

When this clutch is 
yperated there is a total 
absence of all gripping, 
jarring and jumping, thx 
motor taking hold grad 
ually but firmly 

Owing to the large 
amount of friction sur- 
face, this clutch is most 
efficient and may be 
slipped without harm or 

heel Case @xcessive wear. 

ing Multiple Those who have driver 





Interior of 






i 
i 


Dise Clutch. cars through heavy mud 


| winter snows, know how valuable is this ability 
Another thi in the cone clutch jhe revolving part 
tached to the transmission is so layge and heavy that the 


rtia of such a mass of metal tends to keep the clutch in 


lers it almost impossible to shift the gears 
readily without 
producing that 
clashing and rasp 
ing noise so disa 
greeable to the 
occupant of the car 
and others near by 
In the multipk 
slise clutch, how 
ever, this inertia is 
reduced to a mini 
mum and the gears 
may be shifted while 
the speed of the 
car is being reduced 
or accelerated, 
without the attendant disagreeable and deteriorating effects. 
it wears very little and seldom requires adjustment. 





Inspection ( er ff 


Abbott-Detroit advertising for 1913 is being printed in serial form 
This is the sixth of the series. The seventh will appear in T he Saturday 
Evening Post, January 18, 19/3; Collier's Weekly, January | /; Life, 
January 9 ; Literary Digest, January 4. Copies of previous advertise 
ments sent on request. 





ABBOTT.DETROIT ELECTRIC 
SELF-STARTER 

All 1913 Abbott-Detroit cars are equipped with our 
own specially designed, self-contained electric self-starter 
Connected to crankshaft with independent train of gears 
When gasoline motor starts, over-running clutch releases 
gears and they remain idle while gasoline motor is running 

Not an experiment—not an attempted combination of 
ignition, lighting and starting, but a real dependable self 
starter, built as a part of the engine, included as regular 
equipment. 

Visit our Sales rooms and have its operation explained. 











THE TRANSMISSION 


The transmission, which is of the three-speed forward 
ind reverse sliding gear type, is situated just behind tl 


clutch and its case bolted Jirect to the engine cr 


that the whole power plant forms one 
The main shaft and countershaft gears, the faces « 
which are 1" in width, '4 of an inch wider than those usually 


used in other cars of this class, are made of 39 per cent 
nickel steel, very rately machined, ground and mounte 


wn Timken roller bearings 





rhe transmission and clutch case is oi] and dust-pr and 
the gears and shafts r in a specially prepared lubricat 
compound 

If desired, the interior ef the transmission case may be 


easily inspected, by the removal of the top cover plate 

The Abbott- Detroit transmission is one of the most 
compact and efficient change epeed gears that has ever 
been placed in a motor car. 

It has been built for severe service and for that reason 
will be found to be particularly adapted for hard winter use 
when, on account of the changing character of the road 
i ecessary to shift gears often 


NOISELESS RUNNING 


Hard winter driving will in many cars develop a noisy 
transmission and rear axk 

We have tried to save our owners this humiliation by 
paying special attention to the manufacture of all the 


gears used in our power plant and transmission machinery. 


Abbott Detroit 


Built for Permanence 
and Guaranteed for Life 


OTHER DETAILS 


Some other things should be mentioned as important f 
your consideration when b ng i I 
, 


drivethe yearround 

There should be 
ample road clear 
nce, an absence of 
projecting parts 
below the frame, a 
protected steering 
gear, wide flaring 
fenders, snugly 

ted to the body Pi 
so that no wate: 
or slush can get J 
through, provision QQ 
for entirely et xX 
closing all moving z ( , 
parts including Gear Ce Note a Under 
brakes, well-fir Elliptic Scroll S pring 

hed and uphol 
stered bodies, close fitting win 
with Jiffy Curtains, well fitted 
free from places in which mud 





If you will examine the 

1 ask our dealers to explai 
care of these various 
nanner, you will see w 
udmirably suited to give all-t ear-round service 


Remember — 
Electric Self-Starter 
Electric Lighting 
Standard Equipment 


on all Models. 


‘*The demand of the day is that an organizetion 
shall be judged by its product and not by what is 
claimed for itself.’’ 

This is our slogan. Apply it when inspecting 
the 1913 Abbott- Detroit Cars. 


Models and Prices 


34-40 Fore-Door Roadster, 116-inch wheel base $1700 
He bemear, PoreDen Tones Ce 1 $4996 
ed: eed. 
weso [Sener Fore Deir fore Ou 12° $9990 
44-50 — _— hers dster I21-inch wane $2150 
te Deeg, Deven tinted, Go Sag 
Advance catalog on request. 
ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


601 Waterloo Street Detroit, Michigan 
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The Most Enjoyable Smoke 
In The World 


VERY man knows that pipe smoking is the dea/ form 
in which to use tobacco. 





Only by smoking a pipe can you get the /z// benefit 
and enjoyment from tobacco. 





HENRY HUT 
And yet —thousands of men reluctantly deny themselves ties 1 


GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER . “<c ° ” 
the pleasure of the pipe—because fancy ‘‘ mixtures’’ and 


George Randolph Chester, famous author 
Wallingford tories, says a P arr . > > . > , > ‘ e .¢o . ; . Tu 

“Why should’ @ wan be wcitine »  OFdinary tobaccos bite the tongue, dry the throat and upset __,,) "4 

recommend a tobacco which gives as the nerves. 

cool t and satisfying a smoke as e / 

Tuxedo? It is not necessary to longer forego the pleasure a pipe fy» ff _ 

? 5 ° y . 

(T= Ranepe Gare can give you. 4 


Ww 





The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo cannot bite the tongue or irritate the throat. 


The reason for this is that Tuxedo is made of only the mildest, 
choicest leaves of the highest grade, perfectly aged, Burley tobacco, by 
the famous ‘* Tuxedo process.”’ 


The ‘‘7uxedo process” is a secret, known only to its manufacturers. 





It was discovered by Dr. R. A. Patterson, the founder of the R. A. 
Patterson Tobacco Co., after many years of experiment. Its popularity 
has never been artificially forced by sensational advertising. The 
demand has grown natura//y and steadi/y, until now nearly eighty 
million packages are sold yearly. 


MALCOLM STRALU 





You can smoke Tuxedo in the office, on the street, and at home. sagement, 
Its aroma is delightful. prt raoel. sayin 
YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE Pl lisl. Homer 
Convenient pouch, inner-lined Famous green tin, with gold 10 
with moisture-proof paper lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 
Send us 2c in stamps for postage 
and we will mail you prepaid a 
souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco 
Address 
TUXEDO DEPARTMENT, 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





PHOS. E. GREEN 


Dr. Thos. E. Green, famous lecturer, author 


and globe-trotte 


“Tuxedo is different from other tobac 
co. A fragrant smoke, pleasant and 
pure.” 


Hen.@Arsrce) ie wea nkoes, tik. dicate 
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THERE’S SATISFACTION 
IN BAKING GOOD BREAD 


Results 


come 


7 * quickly | 


and 
easily 
with 
eXe) By 
MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Housewives take joy in plan- 
ning new things to bake from 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


because of its responsiveness. 


Gold Medal Flour “rounds to” 
better than other brands. It 
is made “easy to bake” from 
the very beginning. 


We do the work— 
You get baking results. 











